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It Came Out of Egypt 





A SERIES OF SIX MYSTERIES FROM THE LAND OF THE NILE 





HE exact manner in which mental 

I stress will affect a man’s physical 

health is often difficult to predict. 
Robert Cairn was in the pink of condition 
when he left Oxford to take up his London 
journalistic appointment; but the tremen- 
dous nervous strain wrought upon him by 
a series of events wholly outside the radius 
of normal things had broken him physi- 
cally, where it might have left unscathed 
a more highly strung, though less bodily 
vigorous man. 

Those who have passed through such a 
nerve storm as had laid Cairn low will 
know that convalescence seems like a wel- 
come awakening from a dreadful dream. 
It was indeed in a state between awaking 
and dreaming that the young man took 
counsel with his father — the latter more 
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pale than was his wont, and somewhat 
anxious-eyed—and determined upon a rest 
cure in Egypt. 

“T have made it all right at the office, 
Rob,” said Dr. Cairn. “In three weeks 
or so, at Cairo, you will receive instruc- 
tions to write up a series of local articles. 
Until then, my boy, take a complete rest 
and don’t worry—above all, don’t worry. 
You and I have passed through a saturna- 
lia of horror, and you, less inured to hor- 
rors than I, have gone down. I don’t 
wonder.” 

“Where is Antony Ferrara?” Robert 
asked his father. 

Dr. Cairn shook his head, and his eyes 
gleamed with a sudden anger. 

“ For God’s sake, my son, don’t mention 
his name!” he said. “ That topic is taboo, 
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Rob. I may tell you, however, that he has 
left England.” 

In this unreal frame of mind, then, and 
as one but partly belonging to the world 
of things actual, Cairn found himself an 
invalid, who but yesterday had been a hale 
man; found himself shipped for Port Said; 
found himself entrained for Cairo; and, 
with an awakening to the realities of life, 
an emerging from an evil dream to lively 
interest in the novelties of Egypt, found 
himself following the red-jerseyed Shep- 
heard’s porter along the corridor of the 
train and out upon the platform. 

A short drive through those singular 
streets where East meets West, in the sud- 
den, violet dusk of Lower Egypt, and he 
was amid the bustle of the popular hotel. 

Sime was there, whom he had last seen 
at Oxford—Sime the phlegmatic. He apol- 
ogized for not meeting the train, but ex- 
plained that his duties had rendered it im- 
possible. Sime was attached temporarily 
to an archeological expedition as medical 
man, and his athletic and somewhat bovine 
appearance contrasted oddly with Cairn’s 
unhealthy gauntness. 

“T only got in from Wasta ten minutes 
ago, Cairn. You must come out to the 
camp when I go back there. The desert 
air will put you on your feet again in no 
time.” 

Cairn shook his head. His expression 
was enigmatical. 

“Sime,” he said, glancing nervously 
around him, “I owe my present condition 
to Antony Ferrara.” 

“Eh?” grunted Sime, staring curiously. 
“He was a bugbear of yours at Oxford. 
What with his incense burning, his weak- 
ness for mummies, and the scandal about 
women, it was rather a wonder he wasn’t 
sent down. But what’s he been up to?” 

“Listen!” Cairn bent forward urgent- 
ly. “ You may remember that I once met 
a girl at the foot of his stairs—a pretty 
girl, obviously in deep trouble.” 

Sime nodded. 

“T know,” he said. “She afterward 
died at Bart’s, while I was there. Appar- 
ently strangulation, although the nurse was 
within call.” 

He paused, staring in his dull fashion at 
Cairn. 

“Sir Michael Ferrara died like that,” 
said the latter slowly. 

“ Ferrara’s adoptive father?” 
“Yes. Myra— Myra Duquesne, Sir 
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Michael’s niece—has a strange tale to tell 
about the evening before his death. But, 
good God, why do I talk about it? I can- 
not hope to make you understand.” 

Sime was unemotional, but there was 
concern in his voice and in his glance, for 
the change in Cairn was startling. Al- 
though he knew something, if but little, of 
certain happenings in London—gruesome 
happenings centering around the man called 
Antony Ferrara—he decided to avoid any 
further reference to them at the moment. 


II 


SEATED upon the terrace, Robert Cairn 
studied the busy life in the street below 
with all the interest of a new arrival in the 
chief city of Africa. More than ever, now, 
his illness and the things which had led up 
to it seemed to belong to a remote dream 
existence. 

Through the railings at his feet a hawk- 
er was thrusting fly whisks, and implor- 
ing him in complicated English to purchase 
one. Venders of beads, of fictitious an- 
tiques, of sweetmeats, of what not; fortune 
tellers, and all that chattering horde which 
some obscure process of gravitation seems 
to hurl against the terrace of Shepheard’s, 
buzzed about him. 

Carriages and motor cars, camels and 
donkeys, mingled in the Sharia Kamel 
Pasha. Voices American, voices Anglo- 
Saxon, guttural German tones, and softly 
murmured Arabic merged into one inde- 
scribable chord of sound; but to Robert 
Cairn it was all unspeakably restful. He 
was quite contented to sit there sipping his 
whisky and soda and smoking his pipe. 
Sheer idleness was good for him and exact- 
ly what he wanted, and idling amid that 
unique throng is idleness de luxe. 

Sime watched his friend covertly, and 
saw that Cairn’s face had acquired lines— 
lines which told of the fires through which 
he had passed. Something, it was evident 
—something horrible—had seared his 
mind. Considering his many indications of 
tremendous nervous disaster, Sime won- 
dered how near Cairn had come to insanity. 
He concluded that his friend had stood 
upon the frontiers of that grim land of 
phantoms, and had only been plucked back 
in the eleventh hour. 

Cairn glanced around, with a smile, from 
the group of hawkers who solicited his at- 
tention upon the pavement below. 

“This is a delightful scene,” he said. 
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“T could sit here for hours; but consider- 
ing that it’s some time after sunset, it re- 
mains unusually hot, doesn’t it?” 

“Rather!” replied Sime. “They are 
expecting khamsin—the hot wind from the 
desert, you know. I was up the river a 
week ago, and we struck it badly in As- 
suan. It grew as black as night, and one 
couldn’t breathe for sand. It’s probably 
working down to Cairo.” 

“ From your description I am not at all 
anxious to make the acquaintance of 
khamsin.” 

Sime shook his head, knocking out his 
pipe into the ash tray. 

“This is a funny country,” he said re- 
flectively. ‘The most weird ideas prevail 
here to this day—ideas which properly be- 
long to the Middle Ages. For instance ”— 
he began to recharge the hot bowl— 
“khamsin does not usually come so early 
in the season, and the natives feel called 
upon to hunt up some explanation of its 
unexpected appearance. Their ideas on 
the subject are interesting, if idiotic. One 
of our Arabs—we are excavating in the 
Fayum, you know—solemnly assured me 
yesterday that the hot wind had been 
caused by an afreet, a sort of Arabian 
Nights demon, who has arrived in Egypt!” 

He laughed gruffly, but Cairn was star- 
ing at him with a curious expression. 

“When I got to Cairo this evening,” 
continued Sime, “ I found that news of the 
afreet had preceded me. Honestly, Cairn, 
it is all over the town—the native town, 
I mean. All the shopkeepers in the Muski 
are talking about it. If a puff of khamsin 
should come, I believe they would perma- 
nently shut up shop and hide in their cel- 
lars—if they have any, for I am rather 
hazy on modern Egyptian architecture.” 

Cairn nodded his head absently. 

“You laugh,” he said, “ but the active 
force of a superstition—what we call a su- 
perstition—is sometimes a terrible thing.” 

Sime stared. The medical man had sud- 
denly come uppermost, and he recollected 
that this sort of discussion was probably 
taboo. 

“You may doubt the existence of af- 
reets,” continued Cairn, “ but neither you 
nor I can doubt the creative power of 
thought. If a trained hypnotist, by sheer 
concentration, can persuade his subject 
that the latter sits upon the brink of a river 
fishing when actually he sits upon a plat- 
form in a lecture room, what result would 











you expect from a concentration of thou- 
sands of native minds upon the idea that 
an afreet is abroad in Egypt?” 

Sime still stared in a dull way peculiar 
to him. 

“ Rather a poser,” he said. “I have a 
glimmer of a notion what you mean.” 

“ Don’t you think—” 

“Tf you mean don’t I think the result 
would be the creation of an afreet, no, I 
don’t!” 

“T hardly mean that, either,” replied 
Cairn; “ but this wave of superstition can- 
not be entirely without result. All that 
thought energy directed to one point—” 

Sime stood up. 

“ We shall get out of our depth,” he re- 
plied decisively. 

He considered the ground of discussion 
an unhealthy one. This was the territory 
adjoining that of insanity. 

A fortune teller from India proffered his 
services incessantly. 

“Imshi! Imshi!” growled Sime. 

“ Hold on!” said Cairn, smiling. “ This 
chap is not an Egyptian. Let us ask him 
if he has heard the rumor respecting the 
afreet.” 

Sime reseated himself rather unwilling- 
ly. The fortune teller spread his little car- 
pet, and knelt down, in order to read the 
palm of his expected client; but Cairn 
waved him aside. 

“T don’t want my fortune told,” he 
said; “but I will give you your fee ”— 
with a smile at Sime—“ for a few minutes’ 
conversation.” 

“Yes, sir! Yes, sir!” The Indian was 
all attention. 

“ Why ”—Cairn pointed forensically at 
the fortune teller—‘‘ why is khamsin com- 
ing so early this year?” 

The Indian spread out his hands, palms 
upward. 

“ How should I know?” he replied in his 
soft, melodious voice. “I am not of 
Egypt. I can only say what is told to me 
by the Egyptians.” 

“ And what is told to you?” 

Sime rested his hands upon his knees, 
bending forward curiously. He was pal- 
pably anxious that Robert Cairn should 
have confirmation of the afreet story from 
the Indian. 

“They tell me, sir”—the man’s voice 
sank musically low—“ that a thing very 
evil ”—he tapped a long brown finger upon 
his breast—“ not as I am”—he tapped 
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Sime upon the knee — “not as he, your 
friend ”—he thrust the long finger at Cairn 
— not as you, sir; not a man at all, 
though something like a man, not having 
any father and mother—” 

suggested Sime, 


“ You mean,” “a 
spirit?” 

The fortune teller shook his head. 

“ They tell me, sir, not a spirit—a man, 
but not as other men; a very, very bad 
man; one that the great king, long, long 
ago, the king you call wise—” 

“ Solomon?” suggested Cairn. 

“ Yes, yes, Suleyman—one that he, when 
he banish all the tribe of the demons from 
earth—one that he not found.” 

“ One he overlooked?” jerked Sime. 

“ Yes, yes, overlook! A very evil man, 
my gentlemen. They tell me he has come 
to Egypt. He come not from the sea, but 
across the great desert—” 

“The Libyan Desert?” suggested Sime. 

The man shook his head, seeking for 
words. 

“The Arabian Desert?” 

“No, no! . Away beyond, far up in 
Africa””— he waved his long arms dra- 
matically—“ far, far to the west, beyond 
the Sudan.” 

“The Sahara Desert?” proposed Sime. 

“Yes, yes! He is from the Sahara Des- 
ert. He journeys across the Sahara Desert, 
and is come to Khartum.” 

“ How did he get there?” asked Cairn. 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders. 

“T cannot say, but next he come to 
Wady Halfa, then he is in Assuan, and 
from Assuan he come down to Luxor. 
Yesterday an Egyptian friend told me 
khamsin is in the Fayum. Therefore he is 
there—the man of evil—for he bring the 
hot wind with him.” 

The Indian was growing impressive, and 
two American tourists stopped to listen to 
his words. 

“ To-night—to-morrow ”—he spoke al- 
most in a whisper, glancing about him as 
if apprehensive of being overheard—“ he 
may be here, in Cairo, bringing with him 
the scorching breath of the desert — the 
scorpion wind!” 

He stood up, casting off the mystery with 
which he had invested his story, and smil- 
ing insinuatingly. His work was done; 
his fee was due. Sime rewarded him with 
five piasters, and he departed, bowing. 

Cairn began to speak, staring absently 
the while after the fortune feller, as the 
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Indian descended the carpeted steps and 
rejoined the heterogeneous throng on the 
sidewalk below. 

“You know, Sime, if a man could take 
advantage of such a wave of thought as 
this which is now sweeping through Egypt 
— if he could cause it to concentrate upon 
him, as it were—don’t you think that it 
would enable him to transcend the normal, 
to do phenomenal things?” 

“ By what process would you propose to 
make yourself such a focus?” 

“T was speaking impersonally, Sime. It 
might be possible—” 

“It might be possible to dress for din- 
ner,” snapped Sime, “ if we shut up talking 
nonsense! There’s a carnival masquerade 
here to-night—great fun. Suppose we con- 
centrate our brain waves on another Scotch 
and soda?” 

Ill 


Asove the palm trees swept the jeweled 
vault of Egypt’s sky, and set amid the 
clustering leaves gleamed little red electric 
lamps. Fairy lanterns outlined the wind- 
ing paths, and paper Japanese lamps hung 
dancing in long rows, while in the center 
of the enchanted garden a fountain threw 
its diamond spray high in the air, to fall 
back coolly plashing into the marble home 
of the golden carp. The rustling of in- 
numerable feet upon the sandy pathway, 
and the ceaseless murmur of voices, with 
pealing laughter rising above all, could be 
heard amid the strains of the military band 
ensconced in a flower-covered arbor. 

Into the brightly lighted places and back 
into the luminous shadows came and went 
fantastic forms. Sheiks there were with 
flowing robes, dragomans who spoke no 
Arabic, sultans and priests of ancient 
Egypt, going arm in arm. Dancing girls of 
old Thebes, harem ladies in silken trousers 
and red shoes, queens of Babylon and Pal- 
myra, geishas from far-away Japan, and 
desert gypsies mingled like specks revolv- 
ing in a giant kaleidoscope. 

The thick carpet of confetti rustled to 
the tread. Girls ran screaming before 
those who pursued them armed with hand- 
fuls of the tiny paper disks. Pipers of a 
Highland regiment marched through the 
throng, their Scottish kilts seeming wildly 
incongruous amid such a scene. Within 
the hotel, where the mosque lanterns 
glowed, one might catch a glimpse of the 
heads of dancers gliding shadowlike. 
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“A tremendous crowd,” said Sime, 
“considering that it is nearly the end of 
the season.” 

Three silken ladies wearing gauzy white 
yashmaks confronted Cairn and the speak- 
er. Suddenly there was a gieaming of jew- 
eled fingers, and Cairn found himself half 
choked with confetti, which filled his eyes, 
his nose, and his ears, and some of which 
found access to his mouth. The three 
ladies of the yashmak ran screaming from 
their vengeance-seeking victims, Sime pur- 
suing two, and Cairn hard upon the heels 
of the third. 

Amid this scene of riotous carnival all 
else was forgotten, and only the infectious 
madness of the night claimed his mind. In 
and out of the strangely attired groups 
darted his agile quarry, all but captured 
a score of times, but always eluding him. 
He had hopelessly lost Sime, as he leaped 
around fountain and flower bed, arbor and 
palm trunk, in hot pursuit of the elusive 
yashmak. 

Then, in a shadowed corner of the gar- 
den, he trapped her. Plunging his hand 
into his own bag of confetti, he was about 
to take his revenge, when a sudden gust 
of wind passed sibilantly through the palm 
tops, and, glancing upward, Cairn saw that 
the blue sky was overcast and the stars 
were gleaming dimly, as through a veil. 
That moment of hesitancy proved fatal, 
for with a little excited scream the girl 
dived under his outstretched arm and fled 
back toward the fountain. 

He turned to pursue again, when a sec- 
ond puff of wind, stronger than the first, 
set the palm fronds waving and showered 
dry leaves upon the confetti carpet of the 
garden. The band played loudly, the mur- 
mur of conversation rose to something like 
a roar, but above it whistled the increasing 
breeze, and there was a sort of grittiness in 
the air. 

Then, proclaimed by a furious lashing of 
the fronds above, the wind burst in all its 
fury. It seemed to beat down into the 
garden in waves of heat. Huge leaves be- 
gan to fall from the tree tops, and the mast- 
like trunks bent before the fury from the 
desert. The atmosphere grew hazy with 
impalpable dust, and the stars were wholly 
obscured. 

Commenced a stampede from the gar- 
den. A woman’s scream, shrill with fear, 
rose from the heart of the throng: 

“A scorpion! A scorpion!” 








Panic threatened, but fortunately the 
doors were wide, so that the whole fantas- 
tic company passed into the hotel without 
disaster; and even the military band re- 
tired. Cairn perceived that he alone re- 
mained in the garden. Glancing along the 
path in the direction of the fountain, he 
saw a blotchy drab creature, about four 
inches in length, running zigzag toward 
him. It was a poisonous scorpion; but, 
even as he leaped forward to crush it, it 
turned and crept in amid the tangle of 
flowers beside the path, where it was lost 
from view. 

The scorching wind grew momentarily 
more fierce. Cairn, entering behind a few 
straggling revelers, found something omi- 
nous and dreadful in its sudden fury. At 
the threshold he turned and looked back 
upon the gayly lighted garden. 

The paper lamps were thrashing in the 
wind. Many of them were extinguished; 
others were in flames. A number of elec- 
tric globes fell from their fastenings amid 
the palm tops, and burst like bombs upon 
the ground. The pleasure garden was a 
battlefield, beset with dangers, and he fully 
appreciated the anxiety of the company to 
get within doors. Where chrysanthemum 
and yashmak, turban and tarboosh, Egyp- 
tian crest and Indian plume, had mingled 
so gayly, no soul remained; but yet—he 
was in error—some one did remain! 

As if embodying the fear that in a few 
short minutes had emptied the garden, out 
beneath the waving lanterns, the flying 
débris, the whirling dust, pacing somberly 
from shadow to light, and from light to 
shadow again, advancing toward the hotel 
steps, came the figure of one sandaled and 
wearing the short white tunic of ancient 
Egypt. His arms were bare, and he car- 
ried a long staff; but rising hideously upon 
his shoulders was a crocodile mask, which 
seemed to grin—the mask of Set, Set the 
Destroyer, god of the underworld. 

Cairn, alone of all the crowd, saw the 
strange figure, for the reason that Cairn 
alone faced toward the garden. The grue- 
some mask seemed to fascinate him. He 
could not take his gaze from it. He felt 
hypnotically impelled to stare at the gleam- 
ing eyes set in the saurian head. 

The mask was at the foot of the steps, 
and still Cairn stood rigid. As the san- 
daled foot was set upon the first step, a 
breeze, dust-laden, and hot as from a fur- 
nace door, blew into the hotel, blinding 
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him. A chorus arose from the crowd at 
his back, and many voices cried out for 
doors to be shut. Some one tapped him 
on the shoulder, and spun him about. 

“ By God!” It was Sime who had him 
by the arm. “ Khamsin has come with a 
vengeance! They tell me that they have 
never had anything like it!” 

The native servants were closing and 
fastening the doors. The night was now 
as black as Erebus, and the wind was 
howling about the building with the voices 
of a million lost souls. Cairn glanced back 
across his shoulder. Men were hastily 
drawing heavy curtains across the doors 
and windows. 

“They have shut him out, Sime!” he 
said. 

Sime stared in his dull fashion. 

“You surely saw him?” persisted Cairn 


irritably. ‘‘ You must have seen the man 
in the mask of Set. He was coming in just 
behind me.” 


Sime strode forward, pulled the curtains 
aside, and peered out into the deserted 


en. 
“Not a soul, old man!” he declared. 
“You must have seen the afreet!” 


IV 


Tue sudden and appalling change of 
weather had sadly affected the mood of the 
gathering. The part of the carnival that 
was to have taken place in the garden was 
perforce abandoned, together with the fire- 
works display. A half-hearted attempt was 
made at dancing, but the howling of the 
wind, and the omnipresent dust, perpetual- 
ly reminded the pleasure seekers that 
khamsin raged without—raged with a vio- 
lence unparalleled in the experience of the 
oldest residents. This was a full-fledged 
sand storm—a terror of the Sahara de- 
scended upon Cairo. 

But there were few departures, although 
many of the visitors who had long distances 
to go discussed the advisability of leaving 
before the storm should have grown even 
worse. The general tendency, though, was 
markedly gregarious. Safety seemed to be 
with the crowd, amid the gayety, where 
music and laughter were, rather than in 
the sand-swept streets. 

“ Guess we’ve outstayed our welcome,” 
confided an American lady to Sime. 
“ Egypt wants to drive us all home now.” 

“ Possibly,” he replied, with a smile. 
“The season has run very late this year, 
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and so this sort of thing is more or less to 
be expected.” 

The orchestra struck up a lively one- 
step, and a few of the more enthusiastic 
dancers accepted the invitation, but most 
of the company thronged around the edge 
of the floor, acting as spectators. 

Cairn and Sime wedged a way through 
the heterogeneous crowd to the American 


“ I prescribe a tango,” said Sime. 

“A tango is—” 

“ A tango,” explained Sime, “is a new 
kind of cocktail sacred to this buffet. Try 
it. It will either kill you or cure you.” 

Cairn smiled rather wanly. 

“T must confess that I need bucking up 
a bit,” he said. “ That confounded sand 
seems to have got me by the throat.” 

Sime briskly gave his orders to the bar 
attendant. 

“ You know,” pursued Cairn, “ I cannot 
get out of my head the idea that there was 
some one wearing a crocodile mask in the 
garden a while ago.” 

“Look here!” growled Sime, studying 
the operations of the cocktail manufactur- 
er. “ Suppose there were—what about it?” 

“Well, it’s odd that nobody else saw 
him.” 

“ T suppose it hasn’t occurred to you that 
the fellow might possibly have removed his 
mask?” 

Cairn shook his head slowly. 

“TI don’t think so,” he declared. “I 
haven’t seen him anywhere in the hotel.” 

“Seen him?” Sime turned his dull gaze 
upon the speaker. “ How should you know 
him?” 

Cairn raised his hand to his forehead in 
an oddly helpless way. 

“ No, of course not—but the whole thing 
is very extraordinary!” 

They took their seats at a small table, 
and in mutual silence loaded and lighted 
their pipes. 

Sime, in common with many young and 
enthusiastic medical men, had theories— 
theories of that revolutionary sort which 
only harsh experience can shatter. Secret- 
ly he was disposed to ascribe all the ills to 
which flesh is heir primarily to a disordered 
nervous system. It was evident that 
Cairn’s mind persistently ran along a par- 
ticular groove. Something lay behind all 
this erratic talk; he had clearly invested 
the crocodile mask of Set with a curious 
individuality. 




















“T gather that you had a stiff bout of 
it in London?” Sime said suddenly. 

Cairn nodded. 

“ Beastly stiff! There’s a lot of sound 
reason in your nervous theory, Sime. It 
was touch and go with me for days, I am 
told; yet, pathologically, I was a hale man. 
That would seem to show how nerves can 
kill. Just a series of shocks and horrors, 
one piled upon another, did as much for 
me as influenza, pneumonia, and two or 
three other ailments together could have 
done.” 

Sime shook his head wisely. This was 
quite in accordance with his own ideas. 

“ You know Antony Ferrara?” continued 
Cairn. ‘“ Well, he has done this for me. 
His damnable practices are worse than any 
disease. Sime, the man is a pestilence! 
Although the law cannot touch him, al- 
though no jury can convict him, he is a 
murderer. He controls forces—” 

Sime was watching his friend intently. 

“ Tt will give you some idea, Sime, of the 
pitch to which things had come, when I 
tell you that my father drove to Ferrara’s 
rooms, one night, with a loaded revolver 
in his pocket.” 

“ For ’—Sime hesitated—“ for his own 
protection?” 

“No!” Cairn leaned forward across the 
table. “To shoot the fellow, Sime — to 
shoot him on sight, as one shoots a mad 
dog!” 

“ Are you serious?” 

“ As God is my witness, if Antony Fer- 
rara had been in his rooms that night, my 
father would have killed him!” 

“Tt would have been a most shocking 
scandal!” 

“Tt would have been an act of self- 
devotion. The man who removes Antony 
Ferrara from the earth will be doing man- 
kind a service worthy of the highest re- 
ward. He is unfit to live. Sometimes I 
cannot believe that he does live; I expect 
to wake up and find that he was a figure 
of a particularly evil dream.” 

“ This incident—the call at his rooms— 
occurred just before your illness?” 

“ The thing which he had attempted that 
night was the last straw, Sime. It broke 
me down. From the time that he left Ox- 
ford, Antony Ferrara has pursued a de- 
liberate course of crime—of crime so cun- 
ning, so unusual, and based upon such 
amazing and unholy knowledge, that no 
breath of suspicion has touched him. 
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Sime, you remember a girl I told you about 
at Oxford one evening—a girl who came 
to visit him?” 

Sime nodded slowly. 

“Well, he killed her. Oh, there is no 
doubt about it! I saw her body in the 
hospital.” 

“ How had he killed her, then?” 

“ How? Only he and the God who per- 
mits him to exist can answer that, Sime. 
He killed her without coming anywhere 
near her. He killed his adoptive father, 
Sir Michael Ferrara, by the same unholy 
means.” 

Sime watched his companion, but offered 
no comment. 

“Tt was hushed up, of course. There 
is no existing law which could be used 
against him.” 

“ Existing law?” 

“ They are ruled out, Sime, the laws that 
could have reached him; but in the Middle 
Ages he would have been burned at the 


“T see!” Sime drummed his fingers 
upon the table. “ You had those ideas 
about him at Oxford. Does Dr. Cairn se- 
riously believe the same thing?” 

“He does. So would you—you could 
not doubt it, Sime, not for a moment, if 
you had seen what we have seen!” Cairn’s 
eyes blazed into a sudden fury, suggestive 
of his old robust self. “ He tried night 
after night, by means of the same accursed 
sorcery, which every one thought buried 
in the ruins of Thebes, to kill me. He pro- 
jected—things—” 

“Suggested these—things, to your 
mind?” 

“ Something like that. I saw, or thought 
I saw, and smelled—pah, I seem to smell 
them now—beetles, mummy beetles, you 
know, from the skull of a mummy! My 
rooms were thick with them. It brought 
me very near to Bedlam, Sime. Oh, it was 
not merely imaginary! My father and I 
caught him red-handed.” He glanced 
across at the other. “ You read of the 
death of Lord Lashmore? It was just after 
you came out.” 

“ Yes—heart.” 

“It was his heart—yes, but Ferrara was 
responsible. That was the business which 
led my father to drive to Ferrara’s rooms 
with a loaded revolver in his pocket.” 

The wind was shaking the windows and 
whistling about the building with demo- 
niacal fury, as if seeking admission. The 
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band played a popular waltz; and in and 
out of the open doors came and went 
groups of men and women costumed to 
represent many ages of history and many 
nationalities. 

“ Ferrara,” began Sime slowly, “ was al- 
ways a detestable man, with his sleek black 
hair and ivory face. Those long eyes of 
his had an expression which always tempt- 
ed me to hit him. Sir Michael, if what you 
say is true—and after all, Cairn, it only 
goes to show how little we know of the 
nervous system—literally took a viper to 
his bosom.” 

“He did. Antony Ferrara was his 
adopted son, of course; God knows to what 
evil brood he really belongs.” 

Both were silent for a while. 

“ Gracious Heavens!” cried Cairn sud- 
denly, starting to his feet so wildly as al- 
most to upset the table. “Look, Sime! 
Look!” 

V 


Stme was not the only man in the bar 
to hear and to heed Cairn’s words. Look- 
ing in the direction indicated by his 
friend’s extended finger, Sime received a 
vague impression that a grotesque, long- 
headed figure had appeared momentarily 
in the doorway opening into the room 
where the dancers were. Then it was gone 
again, if it had ever been there, and he was 
supporting Cairn, who swayed dizzily and 
had become ghastly pale. 

Sime imagined that the heated air had 
grown even more heated. Curious eyes 
were turned upon his companion, who now 
sank back into his chair, muttering: 

“The mask! The mask!” 

“T think I saw the chap who seems to 
worry you so much,” said Sime soothingly. 
“Wait here. I will tell the waiter to bring 
you a dose of brandy. Whatever you do, 
don’t get excited.” 

He made for the door, pausing and giv- 
ing an order to a waiter on his way, and 
pushed into the crowd outside. It was long 
past midnight, and the gayety, which had 
been resumed, seemed of a forced and fe- 
verish sort. Some of the masqueraders 
were leaving, and a breath of hot wind 
swept in from the open doors. 

A pretty girl wearing a yashmak, who, 
with two similarly attired companions, was 
making her way to the entrance, attracted 
Sime’s attention, for she seemed to be on 
the point of swooning. He recognized the 
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trio as the three girls who had pelted Cairn 
and himself with confetti earlier in the 
evening. 

“The sudden heat has affected your 
friend,” he said, stepping up to them. 
“ My name is Dr. Sime; may I offer you 
my assistance?” 

The offer was accepted, and with the 
three he passed out upon the terrace, where 
the dust grated beneath the tread, and 
helped the fainting girl into an arabiyeh. 
The night was thunderously black, the 
heat was almost insufferable, and the tall 
palms in front of the hotel swayed as if in 
torture before the might of the scorching 
wind. 

As the vehicle drove off, Sime stood for 
a moment looking after it. His face was 
very grave, for there was a look in the 
bright eyes of the girl in the yashmak 
which, professionally, he did not like. 
Turning up the steps, he learned from the 
manager of the hotel that several visitors 
had succumbed to the heat. There was 
something furtive in the manner of his in- 
formant’s glance, and Sime looked at him 
significantly. 

“ Khamsin brings clouds of septic dust 
with it,” he said. “ Let us hope that these 
attacks are due to nothing more than the 
unexpected rise in the temperature.” 

An air of uneasiness prevailed through- 
out the hotel. The wind had considerably 
abated, and crowds were leaving, pouring 
from the steps into the deserted street, a 
dreamlike company. 

Colonel Royland took Sime aside, as the 
latter was making his way back to the buf- 
fet. The colonel, whose regiment was sta- 
tioned at the Citadel, had known Sime al- 
most from childhood. 

“You know, my boy,” he said, “I 
should never have allowed Eileen ” — his 
daughter—“ to remain in Cairo, if I had 
foreseen this change in the weather. This 
infernal wind, coming right through the 
native town, is loaded with infection.” 

“ Has it affected her, then?” asked Sime 
anxiously. 

“She nearly fainted in the ballroom,” 
replied the colonel. “ Her mother took her 
home half an hour ago. I looked for you 
everywhere, but couldn’t find you.” 

“Quite a number have succumbed, I 
hear,” said Sime. 

“ Eileen seemed to be slightly hysteri- 
cal,” continued the colonel. “ She persist- 
ed that some one wearing a crocodile mask 
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had been standing beside her at the mo- 
ment when she was taken ill.” 

Sime started. Perhaps Cairn’s story of 
the hideous mask was not a matter of mere 
imagination, after all. 

“There is some one here dressed like 
that, I believe,” he replied, with affected 
carelessness. ‘‘ He seems to have fright- 
ened several people. Any idea who he 
might be?” 

“ My dear chap,” cried the colonel, “I 
have been searching the place for him, but 
I have never once set eyes upon him. I 
was about to ask if you knew anything 
about him.” 

Sime returned to the table where Cairn 
was sitting. The latter seemed to have re- 
covered somewhat, but he looked far from 
well. Sime stared at him critically. 

“T should turn in,” he said, “ if I were 
you. Khamsin is playing the deuce with 
people. I only hope it does not justify its 
name, and blow for fifty days!” 

“ Have you seen the man in the mask?” 
asked Cairn. 

“No,” replied Sime; “ but he’s here, all 
right, for others have seen him.” 

Cairn stood up rather unsteadily, and, 
with Sime, made his way through the mov- 
ing crowd to the stairs. The band was still 
playing, but the cloud of gloom and fear 
which had settled upon the place refused 
to be dissipated. 

“ Good night, Cairn,” said Sime. “ See 
you in the morning.” 

Robert Cairn, with an aching head and 
a growing sensation of nausea, paused on 
the landing, looking down into the court 
below. He could not disguise from him- 
self that he felt ill—not nervously ill, as 
in London, but physically sick. This su- 
perheated air, which seemed to rise in waves 
from below, was difficult to breathe. 

Then, from a weary glancing at the fig- 
ures beneath him, his attitude changed to 
one of tense watching. A man, wearing 
the crocodile mask of Set, stood by a huge 
urn containing a palm, looking up to the 
landing! 

Cairn’s weakness left him, and in its 
place came an indescribable anger, a long- 
ing to drive his fist into that grinning mask. 
He turned and ran lightly down the stairs, 
conscious of a sudden glow of energy. 

Reaching the floor, he saw the mask 
making across the hall, in the direction 
of the outer door. As rapidly as possible, 
for he could not run without attracting un- 
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desirable attention, Cairn followed. The 
figure of Set passed out upon the terrace; 
but when Cairn in turn swung open the 
door, his quarry had vanished. 

Then, in an arabiyeh just driving off, 
he detected the hideous mask. Hatless as 
he was, he hurried down the steps to the 
street and threw himself into another ve- 
hicle. The carriage controller was in at- 
tendance, and Cairn rapidly told him to in- 
struct the driver to follow the arabiyeh 
which had just left. 

The man lashed up his horses, turned 
his carriage, and went galloping on after 
the retreating figure. Past the Esbekiya 
Gardens they went, through several narrow 
streets, and on to the quarter of the Muski. 
Time after time Cairn thought he had lost 
the carriage ahead, but his driver’s knowl- 
edge of the tortuous streets always enabled 
him to overtake it again. 

They went rocking past empty shops and 
unlighted houses, along lanes so narrow 
that with outstretched arms one could al- 
most have touched the walls on either side. 
Cairn had not the remotest idea of his 
whereabouts, save that he was evidently in 
the district of the bazaars. A right-angled 
corner was abruptly negotiated—and there, 
ahead of him, stood the pursued vehicle. 
The driver was turning his horses around, 
to return. His fare was disappearing from 
sight into the black shadows of a narrow 
alley on the left. 

Cairn leaped from his arabiyeh, shouting 
to the man to wait, and went dashing down 
the sloping lane after the retreating figure. 
A sort of blind fury possessed him, but he 
never paused to analyze it, never asked 
himself by what right he pursued the wear- 
er of the mask, and what wrong the man 
had done him. His action was wholly un- 
reasoning. He only knew that he wished 
to overtake this masquerader and to tear 
his disguise from him. 

He discovered that, despite the tropical 
heat of the night, he was shuddering with 
cold; but he disregarded this circumstance 
and ran on. 

The pursued stopped before an iron- 
studded door, which was opened instantly. 
As he entered, the runner came up with 
him, and, before the door could be reclosed, 
Cairn thrust his way in. 

Blackness, utter blackness, was before 
him. The figure which he had pursued 
seemed to have been swallowed up. He 
stumbled on, gropingly, hands outstretched, 
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then fell—fell, as he realized in the moment 
of falling, down a short flight of stone steps. 

Still amid utter blackness, he got upon 
his feet, shaken but otherwise unhurt by 
his fall. He turned about, expecting to 
see some glimmer of light from the stair- 
way, but the blackness was unbroken. Si- 
lence and gloom hemmed him in. He stood 
for a moment, listening intently. 

A shaft of light pierced the darkness, as 
a shutter was thrown open. Through an 
iron-barred window the light shone; and 
with the light came a breath of a peculiar 
and. stifling perfume. That perfume car- 
ried his imagination back instantly to a 
room at Oxford. 

He advanced and looked through into 
the place beyond. He drew a swift breath, 
clutched the bars, and was silent—stricken 
speechless. 

He looked into a large and lofty room, 
lighted by several hanging lamps. It had 
a carpeted divan at one end, but was other- 
wise scantily furnished, in the Eastern man- 
ner. A silver incense burner smoked upon 
a large prayer carpet, and by it stood the 
man in the crocodile mask. 

An Arab girl, fantastically attired, who 
had evidently just opened the shutters, was 
now helping the man to remove the hideous 
headdress. She presently untied the last 
of the fastenings and lifted the thing from 
his shoulders, moving away with the glid- 
ing step of the Oriental, and leaving him 
standing there in his short white tunic, 
bare-legged and sandaled. 

The smoke of the incense curled upward 
and played around the straight, slender fig- 
ure, drew vaporous lines about the still, 
ivory face—a handsome, sinister face— 
sometimes partly veiling the long black 
eyes, and sometimes showing them in all 
their unnatural brightness. So the man 
stood, looking toward the barred window. 

It was Antony Ferrara. 

“ Ah, dear Cairn!” ‘The husky but mu- 
sical voice smote upon Cairn’s ears as the 
most hated sound in nature. “So you 
have followed me to Egypt. Not content 
with driving me from London, you would 
also render Cairo—my dear Cairo—unten- 
able for me.” 

Cairn clutched the bars, but was silent. 

“How wrong of you, Cairn!” the soft 
voice mocked. “ This attention is so harm- 





ful—to you. Do you know, Cairn, that the 
Sudanese formed the extraordinary idea that 
I was an afreet, and that this strange repu- 
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tation has followed me right down the Nile? 
Your father, my dear friend, has studied 
these odd matters, and he would tell you 
that there is no power in nature higher than 
the human will. Actually, Cairn, they have 
ascribed to me the control of khamsin; and 
so many worthy Egyptians have made up 
their minds that I travel with the storm, or 
that the storm follows me, that something 
of the kind has really come to pass! Or is 
it merely coincidence, Cairn? Who can 
say?” 

Motionless, immobile, save for a slow 
smile, Antony Ferrara stood, while Cairn 
kept his eyes upon the evil face, and with 
trembling hands clutched the bars. 

“It is certainly odd, is it not,” resumed 
the taunting voice, “ that khamsin—-so vio- 
lent, too—should thus descend upon the 
Cairene season? I arrived from the Fayum 
only this evening, Cairn, and, do you know, 
they have the pestilence there! I trust the 
hot wind does not carry it to Cairo! There 
are so many distinguished European and 
American visitors here that it would be a 
thousand pities!” 

Cairn released his grip of the bars, raised 
his clenched fists above his head, and in a 
voice and with a maniacal fury that were 
not his own, cursed the man who stood 
there mocking him. Then he reeled, fell, 
and remembered no more. 


VI 


“ ALL right, old man! 
nicely now.” 

It was Sime speaking. Cairn struggled 
upright, and found himself in bed, with 
his friend seated beside him. 

“Don’t talk,” said Sime. “ You're in 
the hospital. I'll do the talking; you listen. 
I saw you bolt out of Shepheard’s last night. 
Shut up! I followed, but lost you. We 
got up a search party, and, with the aid 
of the man who had driven you, we ran you 
to earth in a dirty alley behind the mosque 
of El Azhar. Four kindly mendicants, who 
reside upon the steps of the establishment, 
had been awakened by your blundering in 
among them. They were holding you—yes, 
you were raving pretty badly. You are a 
lucky man, Cairn. You were inoculated 
before you left home?” 

Cairn nodded weakly. 

“Saved you! Be all right in a couple of 
days. That damned khamsin has brought 
a whiff of the plague from somewhere. 
Curiously enough, more than half of the 


You'll do quite 
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cases reported so far are people who were on you. My boy, you were delirious when 


at the carnival. Some of them, Cairn—but you bolted out of the hotel.” 


we won’t discuss that now. I was afraid 


of it last night; that’s why I kept my eye back on the pillow. “ Perhaps I was!” 


SECOND MYSTERY—THE LAIR OF THE SPIDERS 


R. BRUCE CAIRN stepped into the 
boat which was to take him ashore. 
As it swung away from the side of 

the liner, he sought to divert his thoughts 

by a contemplation of the weird scene. 

Amid the smoky flare of many lights, 
amid rising clouds of dust, a line of laden 
toilers was crawling, like ants, from the 
lighters into the bowels of the big ship, 
while a second line, unladen, was descend- 
ing by another gangway. Abdve, the jew- 
eled velvet of the sky swept in a glorious 
arc. Beyond, the lights of Port Said broke 
through the black curtain of the night, and 
the moving ray from the lighthouse inter- 
mittently swept the harbor waters, while 
amid the indescribable clamor, the grimly 
picturesque turmoil, so characteristic of 
the place, the liner took in coal for her run 
to Rangoon. 

Dodging this way and that, rounding the 
sterns of big ships, and disputing the water- 
way with lesser craft, the boat made for 
shore. 

The usual delay at the customhouse, the 
usual soothing of the excited officials in the 
usual way, and his arabiyeh was jolting 
Dr. Cairn through the noise and the smell 
of those rambling streets—a noise and a 
smell peculiar to this modern Egyptian 
town, the clearing house of the Near East. 

He accepted the room which was offered 
to him at the hotel, without troubling to 
inspect it. Having left instructions that 
he was to be called in time for the early 
train to Cairo, he swallowed a whisky and 
soda at the buffet, and wearily ascended 
the stairs. 

There were tourists in the hotel, English 
and American, marked by a gaping won- 
derment, and loud with plans of sight-see- 
ing; but Port Said—nay, all Egypt—had 
nothing of novelty to offer Dr. Cairn. He 
was there at great inconvenience. A prac- 
titioner of his repute may not easily ar- 
range to quit London at a moment’s notice; 
but the business upon which he had come 
was imperative. For him the charm of the 
place had no existence, but somewhere in 








“Was 1?” said Cairn wearily, and lay 





Egypt his son stood in deadly peril, and 
Dr. Cairn counted the hours that yet di- 
vided them. 

His soul was up in arms against the man 
whose evil schemes had led to his presence 
in Port Said, at a time when many sufferers 
required his ministrations in Half Moon 
Street. He was haunted by a phantom, a 
ghoul in human shape—Antony Ferrara, 
the adopted son of his dear friend, the 
adopted son who had brought about the 
death of his adoptive father. 

Dr. Cairn switched on the light and seat- 
ed himself upon the side of the bed, knit- 
ting his brows and staring straight before 
him, with an expression in his clear gray 
eyes whose significance he would have de- 
nied hotly, had any man charged him with 
it. He was thinking of Antony Ferrara’s 
record. The victims of this fiendish youth 
—for Antony was barely of age—seemed 
to stand before him with hands stretched 
out appealingly. 

“ You alone,” they seemed to cry, “ know 
what he is! You alone know of our cruel 
wrongs! You alone can avenge them!” 

And yet he had hesitated. It had re- 
mained for his own flesh and blood to be 
threatened ere he had begun to take de- 
cisive action. : 

The viper had lain within his reach, and 
he had neglected to set his heel upon it. 
Men and women had suffered and had died 
of its venom, and he had not crushed it. 
Then Robert, his son, had felt the poison 
fang, and Dr. Cairn, who had hesitated to 
act in behalf of all humanity, had leaped 
to arms. He charged himself with a par- 
ent’s selfishness, and his conscience would 
hear no defense. 

In spirit he stood again in a small room 
overlooking Piccadilly. The walls and the 
ceiling were entirely covered by a fretwork 
in sandalwood, oriental in workmanship. 
In niches, or doorless cupboards, stood cu- 
rious-looking vases and pots. Heavy cur- 
tains of rich fabric draped the doors. The 
floor was of mosaic, and a small fountain 
played in the center. 
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A cushioned divan occupied one side of 
the room, from which natural light was 
entirely excluded and which was illumi- 
nated only by an ornate lantern swung 
from the ceiling. This lantern had panes 
of blue glass producing a singular effect. 
A silver incense burner stood near to one 
corner of the divan and emitted a subtle 
perfume. 

He passed, in fancy, to Antony Ferrara’s 
study. It was an elaborated copy of Fer- 
rara’s room at Oxford—infinitely more spa- 
cious, of course, and, by reason of the rugs, 
cushions, and carpets with which its floor 
was strewn, suggestive of great opulence; 
but the littered table was there, with its 
nameless instruments and its extraordinary 
silver lamp. The mummies were there; the 
antique volumes, the rolls of papyrus, the 
preserved snakes and cats and ibises, the 
statuettes of Isis, Osiris, and other Nile dei- 
ties were there. There, too, were the many 
photographs of women; and, above all, 
there was Antony Ferrara. 

The turmoil from the harbor reached 
Dr. Cairn faintly where he sat. He lis- 


tened dully to the hooting of a siren—that 
of some vessel coming out of the Suez 


Canal. His thoughts were evil company. 
With a deep sigh, he rose, crossed the room, 
and threw open the double windows giving 
access to the balcony. 

Port Said, a panorama of twinkling 
lights, lay beneath him. The beam from 
the lighthouse swept the town searchingly, 
like the eye of some pagan god lustful for 
sacrifice. He imagined that he could hear 
the shouting of the gangs coaling the liner 
in the harbor; but the night was full of the 
remote murmuring inseparable from that 
gateway of the East. 

The streets below, white under the moon, 
looked empty and deserted, and the hotel 
beneath him gave no sound to tell of the 
many birds of passage who sheltered within 
it. A stunning sense of his loneliness came 
to Dr. Cairn. His physical loneliness was 
symbolic of that which characterized his 
place in the world. He alone had the 
knowledge and the power to crush Antony 
Ferrara. He alone could rid the world of 
the unnatural menace embodied in the man 
bearing that name. 

The town lay beneath his eyes, but now 
he saw nothing of it. Before his mental 
vision loomed the figure of a slender and 
strangely handsome young man, having jet- 
black, lusterless hair, a face of uniform 
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ivory hue, long, dark eyes wherein lurked 
lambent fires, and a womanish grace ex- 
pressed in his whole bearing and empha- 
sized by his long white hands. Upon a fin- 
ger of the left hand gleamed a strange green 
stone. 

Antony Ferrara! In the eyes of this 
solitary traveler, who stood looking down 
upon Port Said, that figure filled the entire 
landscape of Egypt. 

With a weary sigh, Dr. Cairn turned and 
began to undress. Leaving the windows 
open, he switched off the light and got into 
bed. He was very weary, with a weariness 
rather of the spirit than of the flesh—a 
weariness of that sort which renders sleep 
all but impossible. Around and about one 
fixed point his thoughts circled. In vain 
he endeavored to forget, for a while, An- 
tony Ferrara and the things connected with 
him. 

Sleep was imperative, if he would be in 
fit condition to cope with the matters which 
demanded his attention in Cairo; yet sleep 
defied him. Every trifling sound from the 
harbor and the canal seemed to rise upon 
the still air to his room. Through a sort 
of mist created by the mosquito curtains, 
he could see the open windows, and look 
out upon the stars. He found himself 
studying the heavens with sleepless eyes, 
and idly working out the constellations 
visible. 

Then one very bright star attracted the 
whole of his attention. With the dogged 
persistency of insomnia, he sought to place 
it, but he could not determine to which 
group it belonged; so he lay with his eyes 
upon the stars until the other veiled lamps 
of heaven became invisible, and the patch 
of sky no more than a setting for that one 
white orb. 

In this contemplation he grew restful. 
His thoughts ceased feverishly to race along 
that one hateful groove. The bright star 
seemed to soothe him. 

As a result of his fixed gazing, it now 
appeared to have increased in size. This 
was a common optical delusion, upon which 
he scarcely speculated at all. He recog- 
nized the welcome approach of sleep, and 
deliberately concentrated his mind upon 
the globe of light. 

Yes, a globe of light indeed, for now it 
had assumed the dimensions of a lesser 
moon, and it seemed to rest in the space 
between the open windows. Then Dr. 
Cairn thought that it crept still nearer. 








The realities—the bed, the mosquito cur- 
tain, the room—were fading. Grateful 
slumber approached, and weighed upon 
his eyes in the form of that dazzling globe. 

The feeling of contentment was the last 
impression that he had, ere, with the bright 
star seemingly suspended just beyond the 
netting, he slept. “ 


A MAN mentally overtired either sleeps 
dreamlessly, or dreams with a vividness 
greater than that of the visions of normal 
slumber. Dr. Cairn dreamed a vivid dream. 

He fancied that he was awakened by the 
sound of a gentle rapping. Opening his 
eyes, he peered through the cloudy netting. 
Then he started up and wrenched back 
the curtain. 

The rapping was repeated; and, peering 
again across the room, he very distinctly 
perceived a figure upon the balcony by the 
open window. It was that of a woman who 
wore the black silk dress and the white 
yashmak of the Moslem, and who was 
bending forward, looking into the room. 

“Who is there?” he called. “ What do 
you want?” 

“ S-sh! ” 

The woman raised her hand to her veiled 
lips, and looked right and left, as if fear- 
ing to disturb the occupants of the adjacent 
rooms. : 

Dr. Cairn reached out for his dressing 
gown, which lay upon the chair beside the 
bed, threw it over his shoulders, and 
stepped out upon the floor. He stooped 
and put on his slippers, never taking his 
eyes from the figure at the window. The 
room was flooded with moonlight. 

He began to walk toward the balcony, 
when the mysterious visitor spoke. 

“ You are Dr. Cairn?” 

The words were uttered in the language 
of dreams—that is to say that although he 
understood them perfectly, he knew that 
they had not been spoken in the English 
language, nor in any language known to 
him; yet, as is the way with one who 
dreams, he had understood. 

“T am he,” he said. ‘“ Who are you?” 

“ Make no noise, but follow me quickly. 
Some one is very ill.” 

There was sincerity in the appeal, voiced 
in the softest, most silvery tone he had ever 
heard. .He stood beside the veiled woman, 
and met the glance of her dark eyes with a 
consciousness of some magnetic force in 
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the glance, which seemed to set his nerves 
quivering. 

“Why do you come to the window? 
How do you know—” 

The visitor again raised her hand to her 
lips. It was of a gleaming ivory color, and 
the long, tapering fingers were laden with 
singular jewelry — exquisite enamel work, 
which Cairn knew to be ancient Egyptian, 
but which did not seem out of place in this 
dream adventure. 

“T was afraid to make any unnecessary 
disturbance,” she replied. ‘“‘ Please do not 
delay, but come at once.” 

Dr. Cairn adjusted his dressing gown, 
and followed the veiled messenger along 
the balcony. 

For a dream city, Port Said appeared re- 
markably substantial, as it spread out at 
his feet, its dingy buildings whitened by 
the moonlight; but his progress was dream- 
like, for he seemed to glide past many win- 


dows and around the corner of the build- ~~ 


ing. Without having consciously exerted 
any physical effort, he found his hands 
grasped by warm, jeweled fingers, found 
himself guided into some darkened room, 
and then, possessed by that doubting which 
sometimes comes in dreams, found himself 
hesitating. 

The moonlight did not penetrate to the 
apartment in which he stood, and the dark- 
ness about him was impenetrable; but the 
clinging fingers did not release their hold. 
Vaguely aware that he was acting in a 
manner which might readily be miscon- 
strued, he nevertheless allowed his unseen 
guide to lead him forward. 

Stairs were descended in phantom si- 
lence—many stairs. The coolness of the 
air suggested that they were outside the 
hotel; but the darkness remained complete. 
Along what seemed to be a stone-paved 
passage the woman and the man advanced 
mysteriously. By this time Dr. Cairn was 
wholly resigned to the strangeness of his 
dream. 

Then, although the place lay in blackest 
shadow, he saw that they were in the open 
air, for the starry sky swept above them. 

It was a narrow street—at points, the 
buildings almost met above—wherein he 
now found himself. Had he been in pos- 
session of his usual faculties, he would have 
asked himself how this veiled woman had 
gained admittance to the hotel, and why 
she had secretly led him out from it; but 
the dreamer’s mental lethargy possessed 
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him. With the blind faith of a child, he 
followed on. 

He began vaguely to consider the per- 
sonality of his guide. She seemed to be 
of no more than average height, but she 
carried herself with unusual grace, and her 
progress was marked by a certain hauteur. 
At the point where a narrow lane crossed 
that which they were following, the veiled 
figure was silhouetted for a moment against 
the light of the moon, and through the 
gauzy fabric Dr. Cairn perceived the out- 
lines of a perfect shape. 

His vague wonderment concerned itself 
now with the ivory, jewel-laden hands. His 
condition differed from the normal dream 
state, in that he was not entirely resigned 
to the anomalous. Misty doubts were 
forming in his darkened mind. 

His dream guide paused before a heavy 
door of a typical native house—a house 
which once had been of some consequence, 
and which faced the entrance to a mosque. 
Indeed, it lay in the shadow of the minaret. 
The door was opened from within, although 
she gave no perceptible signal, and dark- 
ness, to Dr. Cairn’s dulled perceptions, 
seemed to swallow them both up. 

He had an impression of a trap raised, 


of stone steps descended, of a new dark- 


ness almost palpable. The gloom of the 
place affected him as a mental blank. When 
a bright light shone out, it seemed to mark 
the opening of a second dream phase. 

Whence the light came, he knew not, 
cared not, but it illuminated a bare room, 
with a floor of native mud bricks, a plas- 
tered wall, and a wood-beamed ceiling. A 
tall sarcophagus stood upright against the 
wall before him. Its lid leaned close beside 
it—and his black robed guide, her luminous 
eyes looking straight over the yashmak, 
stood rigidly upright within it! 

She raised her jeweled hands, and with 
a swift movement discarded robe and yash- 
mak, and stood before him in the clinging 
draperies of an ancient queen, wearing the 
leopard skin and the crescent, and carrying 
the flail of royal Egypt! 

Her pale face formed a perfect oval. Her 
long almond eyes had an evil beauty which 
seemed to chill, and her brilliantly red 
mouth was curved in a smile which must 
have made any man forget the evil in her 
eyes; but when we move in a dream world, 
our emotions, too, become dreamlike. She 
placed a sandaled foot upon the mud floor 
and stepped out of the sarcophagus, ad- 
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vancing toward Dr. Cairn, a vision of such 
sinful loveliness as he could never have 
conceived in his waking moments. In that 
strange dream language, in a tongue not 
of East nor West, she spoke; and her sil- 
vern voice had something of the tone of 
those Egyptian pipes whose dree fills the 
nights upon the Upper Nile—the seductive 
music of remote and splendid wickedness. 

“You know me, now?” she whispered. 

And in his dream she seemed to be a 
familiar figure, at once dreadful and wor- 
shipful. 

A fitful light played through the dark- 
ness, and seemed to dance upon a curtain 
draped behind the sarcophagus, picking 
out diamond points. ‘The dreamer groped 
in the mental chaos of his mind, and found 
a clew to the meaning of this. The dia- 
mond points were the eyes of thousands 
of tarantula spiders with which the curtain 
was broidered. 

The sign of the spider! What did he 
know of it? Yes, of course—it was the 
secret mark of Egypt’s witch queen — of 
the beautiful woman whose name, after her 
mysterious death, had been erased from all 
her monuments. 

A sweet whisper stole to his ears: 

“You will befriend him—befriend my 
son—for my sake?” 

And in his dream state he found himself 
prepared to forswear all that he held holy, 
for her sake. She grasped both his hands, 
— her burning eyes looked closely into 

is. 

“ Your reward shall be a great one!” she 
whispered, still more softly. 


III 


THERE came a sudden blank, and Dr. 
Cairn found himseif walking again through 
the narrow street, led by the veiled woman. 
His impressions were growing dim, and she 
seemed less real than hitherto. The streets 
were phantom streets, built of shadow stuff, 
and the stairs that he presently found him- 
self ascending were unsubstantial. He 
seemed rather to float upward, until, with 
the jeweled fingers held fast in his own, he 
stood in a darkened apartment and saw 
before him an open window. 

He knew that he was once more back in 
the hotel. A dim light dawned in the black- 
ness of the room, and the musical voice 
breathed in his ear: 

“Your reward shall be easily earned. I 
did but test you. Strike, and strike truly!” 
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The whisper grew sibilant — serpentine. 
Dr. Cairn felt the hilt of a dagger thrust 
into his right hand, and in the dim, mys- 
terious light he looked down at one who 
lay in a bed close beside him. 

At sight of the sleeper’s face—the per- 
fectly chiseled face, with the long black 
lashes resting on the ivory cheeks—he for- 
got all else, forgot the place wherein he 
stood, forgot his beautiful guide, and only 
remembered that he held a dagger in his 
hand, and that Antony Ferrara lay there, 
sleeping! 

“ Strike!” came the whisper again. 

Dr. Cairn felt a mad exultation boiling 
up within him. He raised his hand, glanced 
once more at the face of the sleeper, and 
nerved himself to plunge the dagger into 
the heart of this evil being. 

A second more, and the blade would have 
been buried to the hilt in the sleeper’s 
breast, when there ensued a deafening, ap- 
palling explosion. A wild red light illumi- 
nated the room, and the building seemed to 
rock. Close upon that frightful sound fol- 
lowed a cry so piercing that it seemed to 
ice the blood in Dr. Cairn’s veins: 

“ Stop sir, stop! My God, what are you 
doing?” 

A swift blow struck the dagger from his 
hand, and the figure on the bed sprang up- 
right. Swaying dizzily, Dr. Cairn stood 
there in the darkness. As the voice of 
awakened sleepers reached his ears from 
adjoining rooms, the electric light was 
switched on, and across the bed—the bed 
upon which he had thought that Antony 
Ferrara lay—he saw his son, Robert Cairn. 

No one else was in the room; but on the 
carpet at his feet lay an ancient dagger, 
the hilt covered with beautiful and intri- 
cate gold and enamel work. 

Rigid with a mutual horror, these two so 
strangely met stood staring at each other 
across the room. Every one in the hotel, it 
would appear, had been awakened by the 
explosion, which, as if by the intervention 
of God, had stayed the hand of Dr. Cairn 
—had spared him from a deed awful to 
contemplate. 

There were sounds of running footsteps 
everywhere; but the origin of the disturb- 
ance, at that moment, had no interest for 
these two. Robert was the first to break 
the silence. 

“ Merciful God, sir!”’ he whispered husk- 
ily. “How did you come to be here? 
What is the matter? Are you ill?” 
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Dr. Cairn extended his hands like one 
groping in darkness. 

“ Rob, give me a moment to think, to 
collect myself. Why am I here? By all 
that is wonderful, why are you here?” 

“T am here to meet you.” 

“To meet me! I had no idea that you 
were well enough for the journey. If you 
came to meet me, why—” 

“ That's it, sir! Why did you send me 
that wireless?” 

“T sent no wireless, boy!” 

Robert Cairn, with a little color return- 
ing to his pale cheeks, advanced and 
grasped his father’s hand. 

“ After I arrived here to meet the steam- 
er, sir, I received a wireless from the P. 
and O. boat due in the morning, to say 
that you had changed your mind, and were 
coming via Brindisi.” 

Dr. Cairn glanced at the dagger upon 
the carpet, repressed a shudder, and re- 
= in a voice which he struggled to make 

rm: 

“T did not send any wireless!” 

“Then you actually came by the boat 
which arrived last night? To think that 
I was asleep in the same hotel! What an 
amazing—” F 

“ Amazing indeed, Rob, and the result 
of a cunning scheme.” He raised his eyes, 
looking fixedly at his son. “ You under- 
stand the scheme —a scheme that could 
only have germinated in one mind—a 
scheme to cause me, your father, to—” 

His voice failed, and again his glance 
sought the weapon which lay so close to 
his feet. Partly in order to hide his emo- 
tion, he stooped, picked up the dagger, and 
threw it on the bed. 

“For God’s sake, sir,” groaned Robert, 
“what were you doing here in my room 
with—that?” 

Dr. Cairn stood straight upright and re- 
plied in an even voice: 

“T was here to do murder!” 

“ Murder?” 

“I was under a spell—no need to name 
its weaver. I thought that a poisonous 
thing at last lay at my mercy, and by cun- 
ning means the primitive evil within me 
was called up. Braving the laws of God 
and man, I was about to slay that thing. 
Thank God!” 

He dropped upon his knees, silently 
bowed his head for a moment, and then 
stood up, self-possessed again, as his son 
had always known him. 
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It had been a strange and awful awak- 
ening for Robert Cairn—to find his room 
illuminated by a lurid light, and to find 
his own father standing over him with a 
knife. But what had moved him still more 
deeply was the sight of the emotion which 
had shaken that stern and unemotional 
man. Now, as he gathered together his 
scattered wits, he began to perceive that a 
malignant hand was moving above them— 
that his father and himself were pawns, 
which had been moved mysteriously to a 
dreadful end. - 


A GREAT disturbance had arisen in the 
streets below. Streams of people, it 
seemed, were pouring toward the harbor; 
but Dr. Cairn pointed to an armchair. 

“ Sit down, Rob,” he said. “I will tell 
my story, and you shall tell yours. By 
comparing notes, we can arrive at some 
conclusion. Then we must act. This is 
a fight to a finish, and I begin to doubt if 
we are strong enough to win.” 

He took up the dagger and ran a critical 
glance over it, from the keen point to the 
enameled hilt. 


“ This is unique!” he muttered, whilst 


his son, spellbound, watched him. “ The 
blade is as keen as if tempered but yester- 
day; yet it was made full five thousand 
years ago, as the workmanship of the hilt 
testifies. Rob, we deal with powers more 
than human! We have to cope with a 
force which might have awed the greatest 
masters whom the world has ever known. 
It would have called for all the knowledge 
and all the power of Apollonius of Tyana 
to have dealt with—him!” 

“ Antony Ferrara?” 

“Undoubtedly, Rob! It was by the 
agency of Antony Ferrara that the wire- 
less message was sent to you from the P. 
and O. boat. It was by the agency of An- 
tony Ferrara that I dreamed a strange 
dream to-night. In fact, it was no true 
dream, for I was under the influence of— 
what shall I term it?—hypnotic sugges- 
tion. To what extent that malign will was 
responsible for you and me being placed in 
rooms communicating by means of a bal- 
cony, we probably shall never know; but 
if this proximity was merely accidental, 
the enemy did not fail to take advantage 
of the coincidence. I lay watching the 
stars before I slept, and one of them seemed 
to grow larger as I watched.” 
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Dr. Cairn began to pace about the room 
in growing excitement. 

“ Rob, I cannot doubt that a mirror, or 
perhaps a crystal, was actually suspended 
before my eyes by some one who had been 
watching for the opportunity. I yielded 
myself to the soothing influence, and thus 
deliberately — deliberately—placed myself 
in the power of Antony Ferrara.” 

“You think that he is here, in this 
hotel?” 

“T cannot doubt that he is in the neigh- 
borhood. The influence was too strong to 
have emanated from a mind at a great dis- 
tance. I will tell you exactly what I 
dreamed.” 

He dropped into a cane armchair. Com- 
parative quiet reigned again in the streets 
below, but a distant clamor told of some 
untoward happening at the harbor. 

Dawn would break ere long, and there 
was a curious rawness in the atmosphere. 
Robert Cairn seated himself upon the side 
of the bed, and watched his father intent- 
ly, while the latter related his strange noc- 
turnal experience. 

“You think, sir,” said Robert, at the 
conclusion of his father’s story, “ that no 
part of your dream was real?” 

Dr. Cairn held up the antique dagger, 
glancing at the speaker significantly. 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “I do 
know that part of it was dreadfully real. 
My difficulty is to separate the real from 
the phantasmal.” 

Silence fell for a moment. 

“It is almost certain,” said the younger 
man, frowning thoughtfully, “ that you did 
not actually leave the hotel, but merely 
passed from your room to mine by way of 
the balcony.” 

Dr. Cairn stood up, walked to the open 
window, and looked out. Then he turned 
and faced his son again. 

“T believe I can put that matter to the 
test,” he declared. “In my dream, as I 
turned into the lane where the house was— 
the house of the mummy — there was a 
patch covered with deep mud, where at 
some time during the evening a quantity of 
water had been spilled. I stepped upon 
that patch, or dreamed that I did. We can 
settle the point.” 

He sat down on the bed beside his son, 
and, stooping, pulled off one of his slip- 
pers. The ight had been full enough of 
dreadful surprises; but here was yet an- 
other, which came to them as Dr. Cairn, 
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with the inverted slipper in his hand, sat 
looking into his son’s eyes. 

The sole of the slipper was caked with 
reddish brown mud. 


Vv 


“We must find that house,” said Dr. 
Cairn. “ We must find the sarcophagus— 
for I no longer doubt that it exists—drag 
it out, and destroy it.” 

“Would you know it again, sir?” 

“ Beyond any possibility of doubt. It 
is the sarcophagus of a queen.” 

“ What queen?” 

“A queen whose tomb the late Sir Mi- 
chael Ferrara and I sought for many 
months, but failed to find.” 

“Ts she well known in Egyptian his- 
tory?” asked Robert. 

Dr. Cairn stared at his son with an 
odd expression in his eyes. 

“Some histories ignore her existence en- 
tirely,” he said. “I shall return to my 
room to dress now,” he added, with an evi- 
dent desire to change the subject. ‘“ Do 


you dress also. We cannot afford to sleep 
while the situation of that house remains 


unknown to us.” 

Robert Cairn nodded. His father stood 
up, and went out of the room. 

Dawn saw the two of them peering from 
the balcony upon the streets of Port Said, 
already dotted with moving figures, for the 
Egyptian is an early riser. 

“ Have you any clew,” asked the young- 
er man, “to the direction in which this 
place lies?” 

“* Absolutely none, for the reason that I 
do not know where my dreaming left off, 
and reality commenced. Did some one 
really come to my window, and lead me 
out through another room downstairs, and 
into the street, or did I wander out of my 
own accord, and merely imagine the exist- 
ence of the guide? In either event, I must 
have been guided in some way-to a back 
entrance. Had I attempted to leave by 
the front door of the hotel in that trance- 
like condition, I should certainly have been 
detained by the porter. Suppose we com- 
mence, then, by inquiring if there is such 
another entrance?” 

The hotel staff was already afoot, and 
their inquiries led to the discovery of an 
entrance communicating with the native 
servants’ quarters. This could not be 
reached from the main hall, but to the left 
of the lift shaft there was a narrow stair- 
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case by which it might be gained. The 
two stood looking out across the stone- 
paved courtyard upon which the door 
opened. 

“ Beyond doubt,” said Dr. Cairn, “I 
might have come down that staircase and 
out by this door without arousing a soul, 
either by passing through my own room, 
or through any other on that floor.” 

They crossed the yard, where members 
of the kitchen staff were busily polishing 
various cooking utensils, and opened the 
gate. Dr. Cairn turned to one of the men 
near by. 

“Ts this gate bolted at night?” he asked, 
in Arabic. 

The man shook his head, and seemed to 
be much amused by the question, reveal- 
ing his white teeth as he assured his ques- 
tioner that it was not. 

A narrow lane ran along behind the ho- 
tel, communicating with a maze of streets 
almost exclusively peopled by natives. 

“ Rob,” said Dr. Cairn slowly, “ it be- 
gins to dawn upon me that this is the way 
I came.” 

He stood looking to right and left, and 
seemed to be undecided. 

“We will try turning to the right,” he 
finally determined. 

They set off along the narrow way. 
Once clear of the hotel wall, high build- 
ings rose upon either side, so that at no 
time during the day could the sun have 
penetrated to the winding lane. Suddenly 
Robert Cairn stopped. 

“Look!” he said, and pointed. “ The 
mosque! You spoke of a mosque near to 
the house.” 

Dr. Cairn nodded. His eyes were gleam- 
ing, now that he felt himself to be upon the 
track of the evil power which had shattered 
his peace. 

They advanced until they stood before 
the door of the mosque. There, in the 
shadow of a low archway, was just such an 
ancient, iron-studded door as Dr. Cairn 
remembered. Latticed windows overhung 
the street above, but no living creature was 
in sight. 

He very gently pressed upon the door, 
but, as he had anticipated, it was fastened 
from within. In the vague light that pene- 
trated the narrow street, his face seemed 
strangely haggard as he turned to his son, 
raising his eyebrows interrogatively. 

“Tt is just possible that I may be mis- 
taken,” he said. 
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The doctor stood looking about him in 
some perplexity. 

Adjoining the mosque was a ruinous 
house, which clearly had had no occupants 
for many years. As Robert Cairn’s gaze 
lighted upon its gaping window frames and 
doorless porch, he seized his father by the 


arm. 

“We might hide up there,” he suggest- 
ed, “and watch for any one entering or 
leaving the place opposite.” 

“T have little doubt that this was the 
scene of my experience,” replied Dr. Cairn. 
“T think we will adopt your plan. Per- 
haps there is some means of egress at the 
back. It will be useful, if we have to re- 
main on the watch for a long time.” 

They entered the ruined building, and, 
by means of a rickety staircase, gained the 
floor above. It moved beneath them un- 
safely, but from the divan which occupied 
one end of the apartment an uninterrupted 
view of the door below was obtainable. 

“Stay here,” said Dr. Cairn, “ and 
watch, while I reconnoiter.” 

He descended the stairs again, to return 
in a minute or so and announce that an- 
other street could be reached through the 
back of the house. There and then they 
settled the plan of campaign. One at a 
time they would go to the hotel for their 
meals, so that the door would never be un- 
watched throughout the day. Dr. Caim 
determined to make no inquiries respect- 
ing the house, as this might put the enemy 
upon his guard. 

“We are in his own country, Rob,” he 
said. “ Here we can trust no one!” 


VI 


THEREUPON they commenced their sin- 
gular and self-imposed task. In turn they 
went back to the hotel for breakfast, and 
watched fruitlessly throughout the morn- 
ing. They lunched in the same way, and 
throughout the midday heat they sat hid- 
den in the ruined building, mounting guard 
over that iron-studded door. It was a 
dreary and monotonous day, long to be re- 
membered by both of them. 

When the hour of sunset drew nigh, and 
their vigil remained unrewarded, they be- 
gan to doubt the wisdom of their tactics. 
The street was but little frequented; there 
was not the slightest chance of their pres- 
ence being discovered. It was very quiet, 
too, so that no one could have approached 
unheard. 
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At the hotel they had learned the cause 
of the explosion during the night—an ac- 
cident in the engine room of a tramp steam- 
er, which had done a great deal of damage, 
but caused no bodily injury. 

“We may hope to win yet,” said Dr. 
Cairn, in speaking of the incident. “ It 
was the hand of God!” 

Silence had prevailed between them for 
a long time, and he was about to propose 
that his son should go back to dinner, when 
the sound of a footstep below checked the 
words upon his lips. Both craned their 
necks to obtain a view of the pedestrian. 

An old man, stooping beneath the burden 
of years, and resting much of his weight 
upon a staff, came tottering into sight. 
The watchers crouched back, breathless 
with excitement, as the newcomer paused 
before the iron-studded door, and from be- 
neath his cloak took out a big key. In- 
serting it into the lock, he opened the door, 
which creaked upon ancient hinges as it 
swung inward, revealing a glimpse of a 
stone floor. 

As the old man entered, Dr. Cairn 
grasped his son by the wrist. 
“ Down!” he whispered. 

chance!” 

They ran down the rickety stairs and 
crossed the narrow street, and Robert Cairn 
cautiously looked in around the door which 
had been left ajar. 

The old man’s stooping figure showed 
black against the dim light of another door 
at the farther end of the large and barn- 
like apartment. Tap, tap, tap, went the 
stick, and the aged Egyptian disappeared 
around a corner. 

“Where can we hide?” whispered Dr. 
Cairn. “He is evidently making a tour 
of inspection.” 

The sound of footsteps mounting to the 
upper apartments came to their ears. They 
looked about them right and left, and 
presently the younger man detected a large 
wooden cupboard set in one wall. Open- 
ing it, he saw that it contained but one 
shelf only, near the top. 

“When he returns,” he said, “ we can 
hide in here until he has gone out.” 

Dr. Cairn nodded. He was peering 
about the room intently. 

“This is the place I came to, Rob,” he 
said softly; “but there was a stone stair 
leading down to some room underneath. 
We must find that.” 

The old man could be heard passing from 


“ Now is our 
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room to room above. Then his uneven 
footsteps sounded on the stair again. 
Glancing at each other, the two stepped 
into the cupboard and pulled the door gen- 
tly inward. A few moments later the old 
caretaker—such appeared to be his office— 
passed out, slamming the door behind him. 

At that they emerged from their hiding- 
place and began to examine the apartment 
carefully. It was growing very dark. In- 
deed, with the door shut, it was difficult 
to detect the outlines of the room. 

Suddenly a loud cry broke the perfect 
stillness, seeming to come from somewhere 
above. Robert Cairn started violently, 
grasping his father’s arm, but the older 
man smiled. 

“ You forget that there is a mosque al- 
most opposite,” he said. “ That is the 
muezzin.” 

His son laughed. 

“My nerves are not yet all that they 
might be,” he explained. 

Bending low, he began to examine the 
pavement. 

“ There must be a trapdoor in the floor,” 
he continued. “ Don’t you think so?” 

His father nodded silently, and upon 
hands and knees also began to inspect the 
cracks and crannies between the various 
stones. In the right-hand corner farthest 
from the entrance, their quest was reward- 
ed. A stone some three feet square moved 
slightly when pressure was applied to it, 
and gave a sound of hollowness beneath 
the tread. 

Dust and litter covered the entire floor, 
but when the top of this particular stone 
was cleared, a ring was discovered, lying 
flat in a circular groove cut to receive it. 
The blade of a penknife served to raise it 
from its resting place, and Dr. Cairn, stand- 
ing astride across the trap, tugged at the 
ring, and, without great difficulty, raised 
the stone block from its place. 

A square hole was revealed. There were 
irregular stone steps leading down into the 
blackness. A piece of candle, stuck in a 
crude wooden holder, lay upon the topmost. 
Dr. Cairn, taking a box of matches from 
his pocket, quickly lighted the candle, and, 
holding it in his left hand, began to de- 
scend. His head was not vet below the 
level of the upper apartment when he 
paused. 

“You have your revolver?” he said. 

Robert nodded grimly, and took the 
weapon from his pocket. 
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A singular and most disagreeable smell 
was arising from the trap which they had 
opened. Ignoring this, they descended, 
and presently stood side by side in a low 
cellar. Here the odor was almost insup- 
portable. It had in it something menac- 
ing, something definitely repellent. At the 
foot of the steps they stood hesitating. 

Dr. Cairn slowly moved the candle, 
throwing the light along the floor, where 
it picked out strips of wood and broken 
cases, straw packing and kindred litter— 
until it impinged upon a brightly painted 
slab. Farther he moved it, and higher, and 
the end of a sarcophagus came into view. 
He drew a quick, hissing breath, and, bend- 
ing forward, directed the light into the in- 
terior of the ancient coffin. Then he had 
need of all his iron nerve to choke down 
the cry that rose to his lips. 

“Look! Look!” whispered his son. 

Swathed in white wrappings, Antony 
Ferrara lay motionless before them. 

The seconds passed one by one, until a 
whole minute was told, and still the two 
remained inert and the cold light shone 
full upon that ivory face. 

“Ts he dead?” 

Robert Cairn spoke huskily, grasping his 
father’s shoulders. 

“T think not,” was the equally hoarse 
reply. “ He is in the state of trance men- 
tioned in—certain ancient writings. He is 
absorbing evil force from the sarcophagus 
of the witch queen.’”* 

There was a faint rustling sound in the 
cellar, which seemed to grow louder and 
more insistent; but Dr. Cairn, apparently, 
did not notice it, for he turned to his son, 
and, though the latter could see him but 
vaguely, he knew that his face was grimly 
set. 

“Tt seems like butchery,” he said even- 
ly, “ but, in the interests of the world, we 
must not hesitate. A shot might attract 
attention. Give me your knife!” 

For a moment, the other scarcely com- 
prehended the full purport of the words. 
Mechanically he took out his knife, and 
opened the big blade. 

“ Good Heavens, sir,” he gasped breath- 
lessly, “ it is too awful!” 


* It seems exceedingly probable that the mummy 
case (sarcophagus), with its painted presentment 
of the living person, was the material basis for 
the preservation of the Khu (magical powers) of 
a fully equipped adept.—Collectanea Hermetica, 
Vol. VIII. 
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“ Awful, I grant you,” replied Dr. Cairn, 
“but a duty—a duty, boy, and one that 
we must not shirk. I, alone among living 
men, know who and what lies there, and my 
conscience directs me in what I do. His 
end shall be that which he had planned for 
you. Give me the knife!” 

He took the knife from his son’s hand. 
With the light directed upon the still, ivory 
face, he stepped toward the sarcophagus. 

As he did so, something dropped from 
the roof, narrowly missed striking his out- 
stretched hand, and with a soft, dull thud 
fell upon the mud brick floor. Impelled 
by some intuition, he suddenly directed the 
light to the roof above. 

Then, with a shrill cry which he was 
wholly unable to repress, Robert Cairn 
seized his father’s arm and began to pull 
him back toward the stair. 

“ Quick, sir!” the young man screamed 
shrilly, almost hysterically. ‘“ My God! 
Be quick!” 

The appearance of the roof above had 
puzzled him for an instant, as the light 
touched it, and then had filled his very soul 
with loathing and horror. D.rectly above 
them was moving a black patch, a foot or 
so in extent, and it was composed of a 
dense, writhing mass of tarantula spiders. 
A line of the disgusting creatures was 
mounting the wall and crossing the ceiling, 
ever swelling the unclean group. 

_Dr. Cairn did not hesitate to turn and 
run for the stair, and as he did so the spi- 
ders began to drop. Indeed, they seemed 
to leap toward the intruders, until the floor 
all about them, and the bottom steps of 
the stair, presented a mass of black, mov- 
ing insects. 

A perfect panic fear seized upon them. 
At every step spiders crunched beneath 
their feet. The poisonou$ insects seemed 
to come from nowhere, to be conjured up 
out of the darkness, until the whole cellar, 
the stairs, the very fetid air about them, be- 
came black and nauseous. 

Halfway to the top Dr. Cairn turned, 
snatched out a revolver, and began firing 
down into the cellar in the direction of the 
sarcophagus. 

A hairy, clutching thing ran up his arm, 
and his son, uttering a groan of horror, 
struck at it and stained the tweed with its 
poisonous blood. 

They staggered to the head of the steps, 
and there Dr. Cairn turned and hurled the 
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candle at a monstrous spider that suddenly 
sprang into view. The candle, still at- 
tached to its wooden socket, went bound- 
ing down steps that now were literally car- 
peted with insects. 

Tarantulas began to run out from the 
trap, as if pursuing the intruders, and a 
faint light showed from below. Then came 
a crackling sound, and a wisp of smoke 
floated up. 

Dr. Cairn threw open the outer door, and 
the two panic-stricken men leaped out into 
the street and away from the spider army. 
White to the lips, they stood leaning against 
the wall. 

“Was it really — Ferrara?” whispered 
Robert. 

“T hope so!” was the answer. 

Dr. Cairn pointed to the closed door. A 
rapidly spreading fan of smoke was creep- 
ing from beneath it. 


VII 


THE fire which ensued destroyed not only 
the house in which it had broken out, but 
the two adjoining; and the neighboring 
mosque was saved only with the utmost 
difficulty. 

When, in the dawn of the new day, Dr. 
Cairn looked down into the smoking pit 
which once had been the home of the spi- 
ders, he shook his head and turned to his 
son. 

“Tf our eyes did not deceive us, Rob,” 
he said, “a just retribution has claimed 
him at last!” 

Pressing a way through the surrounding 
crowd of natives, they returned to the ho- 
tel. The hall porter stopped them as they 
entered. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but which 
is Mr. Robert Cairn?” 

Robert Cairn stepped forward. 

“A young gentleman left this package 
here for you, sir, about half an hour ago,” 
said the man. “ He was a very pale gen- 
tleman, sir, with black eyes. He said you 
had dropped it.” 

Robert Cairn unwrapped the little parcel. 
It contained a penknife, the ivory handle 
charred as if it had been in a furnace. It 
was his own—which he had handed to his 
father in that awful cellar at the moment 
when the first spider had dropped. With 
it was inclosed a card bearing the penciled 
words: 

With Antony Ferrara’s compliments. 


(This series will be continued in the October number of Munsty’s MascazIne) 





Spell of the Desert 


A ROMANCE OF THE SUN-BATHED LAND OF WIDE DISTANCES 
AND FLAMING COLORS 


By Raymond S. Spears 


MASS of gray, bare rock loomed 

ahead of Henry Howard, as he 

shaded his eyes to search a forbid- 
ding, creviced slope. Between the Hill 
Bottoms, who gathered from the neighbor- 
hood of One Hundred and Third Street 
along Lexington Avenue, and the Murphins, 
on the eminence of One Hundred and Sec- 
ond Street, up the Lexington Avenue hill, 
was war. In those days the gangs fought 
for those rocks, and this was in the cam- 
paign of 1889. 

Howard was neat and natty, straight- 
backed, sharp-faced, and so slender that 
the gangsters called him Skimp. His 
watchfulness was neither pretense nor pur- 
poseless. He was a shining mark in his 
white waist, his flowing blue tie, his shape- 
ly knickerbockers, his jaunty cap, his un- 
darned, holeless stockings, and his polished 
shoes. If Kip Murphin, leader of his rivals, 
had suspected the truth, there would have 
been double reason for Skimp Howard’s ex- 
treme caution. 

A girl awaited him just over the brim of 
the rocks, in a depression that would hide 
them from their respective clans. For only 
a moment he was silhouetted against the 
sky line, and then he greeted her eagerly: 

“ Hello, May!” 

“ Hello, Henry!” she returned. 

May Murphin was a girl who was al- 
most a boy — angular, exceedingly thin, 
tousle-haired, and much freckled. Henry 
sat awkwardly in the contentment of her 
attention. 

“ They’d pound you all up if they found 
us here,” she suggested. 

“T’d rather catch that than be afraid 
to come!” he replied, in frank admission. 
“You know I Kke you a lot.” 

“You must!” She smiled, and shivered 
deliciously. 


For more than two years the two had 
been meeting on that dangerous peak, some- 
times in the evening, sometimes in rain or 
snow, and often in broad day. They would 
find each other under the stone railway 
arch on Fourth Avenue, and even in Cen- 
tral Park, beyond Fifth Avenue. 

Their boldness covered their clandestine 
rendezvous. Kip Murphin angrily refused 
even to suspect his sister of her double al- 
legiance. Skimp fought down the rumor 
of his misalliancing, proving with his cut- 
ting knuckles that the truth was an utter 
lie. His victories were due more to his 
wrath than to strength. 

Henry Howard gave May Murphin 
marshmallows bought with the profits of 
selling the evening papers. Demurely she 
accepted his homage. In an ecstasy of 
boldness, he pleaded for a kiss, but she 
sternly resented his timid suggestion. She 
puckered her bright red lips with utter 
scorn, which radiated from the crinkle of 
her nostrils through her freckles to her ears. 

“T didn’t mean nothing!” he gasped in 
alarm, adding, with hopeless insistence: 
*“* Just a little mite of one!” 

Suddenly she relaxed from her tense de- 
nial. With a quick, unexpected presenta- 
tion she allowed him the bold, sweet token 
of her condescending esteem. For a time 
he sat staring at her, awed, astonished, 
happy beyond words. Oddly wise, watch- 
ful and cautious, she fixed Skimp with the 
poniards of her eyes, warning him of her 
rising temper. However grateful, he re- 
mained humble. 

One day Kip Murphin heard that Skimp 
Howard had been seen going alone toward 
Central Park. With four others, Kip 
trailed him, and was struck dumb to find 
the Hill Bottom youth feeding May choco- 
late drops. Then, while two held the writh- 
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ing May, Kip and the others pulled Skimp 
down, mauling and pounding him. They 
left him lying in the path as they fied, 
dragging May away. 

Weeks later she heard that Skimp was 
still yellowish blue under his eyes, and she 
wept for him. That evening he found her 
in the granite top rendezvous. She started 
up at his eager hail. She crouched, pre- 
tending surprise and resentment. 

“ They’ll murder you next time. G’way 
—quick!” she whispered. 

“T don’t care!” he replied, undaunted. 
“T’d take a licking any time—for you!” 

“ Honest, Skimp, ain’t you ’fraid?” she 
demanded. 

“ Naw!” he declared valiantly. “ Been 
looking for you all around. I didn’t never 
find you nowheres.” 

“T never thought you’d want to see me 
ever again!” 

“ Well, I did,” he replied. “ What ’d I 
care about them? All I cared about was 
you!” 

He dragged a bag of large, soft gum 
drops from his pocket. As May ate one 


of the sweetest iemon-flavored morsels she 
had ever tasted, Skimp went on, his voice 


hesitant: 

“We're goin’ to move.” 

“ Aw—where?” she exclaimed, letting 
fall the candy hand from her lips. 

“ "Way out West,” he said, shaking his 
head, morosely. 

“ Not—not out of New York?” she cried. 

“ Yes,” he nodded. 

She blinked. They sat for a long time in 
silence. With an effort he answered her 
appeal for the reason. 

“It’s me,” he sighed. “The old doc 
gimme the once over. J ain’t no good. He 
said a dry country might save me. Throat 
trouble, mebby lung trodble. You know, 
I was sick last winter—sick every winter. 
Now there ain’t no time to waste, he says.” 

“You want to go?” she inquired, with 
her face away from him. 

** All I wish is you was out there, for me 
to go to,” he said. ‘“‘ Seems like I ain’t fit 
for here. ’Ceptin’ for you, I’ve always 
wanted to go back where we used to be, 
when I was just a little kid, a baby.” 

“When you goin’?” 

“ Nex’ week.” 

“ Oh!” she cried, trembling. 

Once more the two met. They stood on 
top of the great granite rock, where she 
wept, as he held her in his arms. To these 
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children—he was fourteen and she twelve 
years of age—this was tragedy. 


II 


So the Howards hurried westward. 
Henry was tense with eager impatience, and 
aching with the vague misery that memory 
of May Murphin left in his heart. His 
mother petted, babied, watched him. His 
father sat scowling in his seat, refusing to 
look at the son for whom he was giving up 
the ambition and hope he had been about 
to realize in the metropolis. 

They crossed the fruit belts, the Mis- 
sissippi basin, the wide grain land, the sage 
and alkali prairies, into the shadow of the 
Rocky Mountains. They entered deep 
canons, roared along the faces of preci- 
pices, ascended to the passes, and crossed 
the Continental Divide. Henry Howard 
followed the miles on the time-table. He 
was gasping for breath in the high alti- 
tudes, but he turned a beatific face to his 
parents. 

“ We’re nine thousand feet above the sea 
level!” he whispered, in the tone of a child 
who speaks an unbelievable truth. 

They left the train at a settlement on 
the sunny side of the Rockies, journeyed 
out on the range, and entered a cabin 
among the juniper cedars. The timber line 
was behind them, up the slope of the Con- 
tinental Divide. The desert stretched 
away below them. A spring, heading in a 
clear, deep pool at a rock in the wilderness, 
was their great possession. 

The boy walked into the open. He 
shaded his eyes with his hand. He saw 
the Continental Divide, a wall topped by 
jagged peaks and knife-edge lines in rich, 
dark blue, fringed with white pearl against 
the sky. Beneath him he looked into dis- 
tances of descending slopes gorgeous with 
the bright desert hues. In no direction 
could he see any house, any sign of habita- 
tion, any suggestion of human neighbors. 

He loved the loneliness that fell upon 
his soul. He cringed before the enormous 
crags that reminded him of the tiny height 
of rock on Lexington Avenue. He seemed 
to see everywhere the sharp features and 
great, dreamy eyes of the girl who, in his 
mind, was indelibly associated with the 
earth’s eternal granite. 

To please his parents, he need do but 
one thing—find health and strength. At 
first he would lie at ease in the purple 
shade of the nearest gnarled and twisted 
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juniper, dreaming. Soon he was restless, 
walking to some other trees. He went out 
on a promontory, to look at distant ranges. 
He went up into the forests, scrambling 
over fallen trees; he went down into the 
dry, bare fastnesses of the desert below. 

He entered the Stone Age of life. He 
grew savage, crafty, and, alas, bloodthirsty. 
Part of his parents’ slender outfit was a 
rifle, with a fair stock of ammunition. He 
trapped White Ear, a scoundrel lobo wolf 
with three hundred dollars reward on his 
scalp. He shot rifles, revolvers, and pis- 
tols with supreme accuracy and speed. He 
read game tracks and fur tracks. He 
brought his mother a thousand beautiful 
flowers, and stacked up heaps of radiant 
stones, quartz and obsidian and fossils. 

Then the youth took to wandering away, 
for days at a stretch. His mother began to 
fear for his soul. His father began to doubt 
him. Bare of people as the desert slope 
seemed to be, nevertheless rumors were 
heard. 

One day Kid Curry and Butch Cassidy 
passed down the line, and over the How- 
ard’s hospitable dinner table remarked that 


they were going south, “ where the climate 


would fit their clothes better.” The fol- 
lowing day Howard disappeared, and 
months later he returned from down in the 
Blue Mountains, a high-thrown range 
known to few, but the refuge of the Hole- 
in-the-Wall gang. Howard had gone into 
that savage retreat with the bandits. 

The father was rigid with anger; the 
mother was sick with sorrow. Their son 
seemed a vagabond, at best—an associate 
of desperadoes and a potential bandit, at 
least. With difficulty the parents restrained 
their bitter impulse. They had _ been 
through the horror of seeing their son’s life 
in the balance; better if he had died than 
that he should go into crime! 

That evening the father walked with his 
son. They sauntered out upon the ranch 
mesa. The sun set before their eyes, the 
evening glowed with rose and gold, the stars 
assembling in their places. The sand maid- 
ens, conjured and ravished by the desert 
wind, ceased from their dancing to fall as 
dust again. A mirage appeared, and they 
saw in the twilight, where the desert had 
been, a blue and troubled sea, its waves 
rushing toward them and breaking into 
masses of foam—all the varied spectacle 
and color of an ocean, but with utter si- 
lence brooding across the vast basin. 
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When the glow of the rising moon 
fringed the sky line of the Continental Di- 
vide with golden mist and silvery flames 
along the edged peaks, the father said, 
with a sad catch of lost ambitions in his 
voice: 

“ Henry, I put that barrier between me 
and my career—for your sake!” 

He left his son to think about it. By 
and by the youth entered the cabin, kissed 
his father on the cheek and his mother on 
her quivering lips. 

“TI see, folks,” the boy said. “ It’s all 
right. I’m all right. You’ve done every- 
thing for me. Go to town, you folks! 
You'll hear from me.” 

He picked up his saddle, blanket, bridle 
—a few odds and ends to tie in a bag, and 
went out. They heard him saddle a horse 
—his own, one that he had raised, as they 
knew by the tread of its hoofs. They heard 
him riding away over the dry, hard earth. 

The parents sold out. They went to 
town. Their son had been raised. He 
was now away out yonder, somewhere, 
proving himself. 

The mother could not forget that he had 
ridden away westward, down the spring- 
run gulch. In that direction, beyond the 
shattered rocks, was a miles-long valley, 
growing more and more bare till at last it 
emptied into a poison lake of alkali. Her 
son had gone into that deep to fight out 
his own destiny. 

III 


Henry Howarp, as he rode, gave sober 
thought to his condition. He was enduring 
the loneliness that now, for years, had 
abided in his heart. May Murphin had 
written to him. He had written to her. 
She said almost nothing about herself, re- 
minding him always in her little letters of 
the “ old days,” while he poured out to her 
the things he did, the country in which he 
lived, and the immense glory of the land. 
Neither one ever mentioned those unfor- 
getable kisses. He dared not betray so 
sweet and delicate a secret, even to a sheet 
of paper meant only for her eyes. She 
would not speak of such a thing. 

Howard stopped down at the desert 
edge, where a devoted agent kept a railroad 
station. Borrowing some paper and ink, 
he wrote a letter. In it he said: 

I’ve been writing you a long time, May, all the 


time making out I am somebody. Now I am no- 
body. I rode away from the home ranch three 
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days ago, and came down here to the rim of the 
desert, where I tell you this. All I have is my 
horse and saddle. I am riding, swinging wide, 
on my own now. I’m no good, May—just a cow- 
boy. I can ride, rope, and cut, but only owners 
and foremen do any cutting, not leaving to a cow- 
boy to pick shippers for them. I have no cows 
of my own. 

Father knows I’m no good, and mother’s sick 
about me. I’m crossing the tracks, to-morrow, 
to go down into the desert, which I know. All 
I know is alkali and rocks, dancing sand maidens 
and the mirage. I don’t have any post office ad- 
dress any more. If I get one some day, I'll 
write you then. 

You know, I take your picture with me. They 
will find it under my shirt out there. I never 
saw any other girl. I sure wish I could see those 
freckles and blue eyes again! I’m too far away, 
though. 

You been mighty kind, writing me so much. 
I don’t deserve it any more. You keep writing me 
on better and better paper, while I take this off a 
friend of mine. Here goes, May! I’m on my 
way to-night, in the cool of the day. Out there, 
to-morrow, I'll be in the sunshine, with the dust 
dancing high around me. That’s where I belong. 


Henry Howard sealed the envelope, to 
mail it, and rode away, as he had said he 
would. The bitter feeling of wasted years 
was in his soul. He knew enough to real- 
ize his ignorance. All his life he had loved 


the desert. Now he went to the end of all 


trails, to enter the untracked waste. Mi- 
rages became his visions in the desolate 
land. 

A passion was in his heart. He denied 
it, and quieted the storm in his soul. 

The desert does not mock those who love 
in it, or jeer those who seek its privileges. 
Those who seek its glories, with singleness 
of heart, find treasure. 

Henry Howard saw the beauty of the 
colored precipices, and knew that in such 
places the prophets of old were inspired. 
He dared not even wish for insight into his 
own problems. No voice ‘but those of tor- 
menting regrets came to his ears. He was 
grateful beyond measure when he found a 
thick cactus that yielded him a drink of 
sap, and another cactus which, when he 
cooked it, appeased his appetite. Then he 
found a clear pool, with sweet water, where 
he could see a hundred miles, and could 
discern the Pilot Peak, at the foot of which 
was the home of his parents. 

He knew they were sitting by a bright 
red fire of juniper blazing in the hearth as 
twilight swept into the land. They were 
loving him, while they mistrusted him. 
Their worst thought was praise compared 
to what he felt toward himself. In his heart 
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and soul were accusations and surging as- 
pirations. He did not know himself what 
he wanted. He longed unspeakably, but 
he had no words to express what he desired. 
His thoughts were formless, seemingly fu- 
tile, and yet overwhelming. 

Some men may dwell content in that 
open land, bare and silent as it is, because 
it satisfies some hope in their souls, but not 
Henry Howard—not the man who had 
gone desperately into that most dangerous 
of places, hating his own life, despising all 
that he was, struggling as with a burden, 
with an invisible, intangible antagonist, 
with a spirit that was unrest. And yet he 
loved the desert, and he endured hunger, 
thirst, and silence. 

A sweet spring of cold water quenched 
his thirst. Some grass, or herbage, fed his 
horse. He knelt down to look at a single 
beautiful flower, not touching it, much less 
plucking it. He just loved it. He emptied 
into it the sorrow of his heart, wishing he 
had been born and raised a desert plant, 
harming no one, but perhaps a comfort to 
some one traveling across this desert of 
woe. Then he laughed at his own absurd- 
ity, denying any mystery in his vain sor- 
rows and aching regrets. 

He knew the desert, all its stones and 
crumbling earth, all its flowers and insects, 
all its clawed and poisonous creatures, its 
winds, lights, colors, and mirages; and he 
felt the spirit of the dry and thirsty land. 
For years he had been around and in it. 
He had fied to it in his disappointment, for 
he saw only waste, idleness, and vagabond- 
age in his life. Of what use was he to any 
one? Why had his parents been so ex- 
travagant, when they gave up his father’s 
career to save the life of so trifling and 
useless a son? 

He left the spring, went on over the 
mountains, and worked a while on a cattle 
ranch. One day he sold his horse, to go 
down into a gracious valley and to enter a 
city—the first he had been in since that 
long-gone day when his father and mother 
fled with him into the far Rockies. He 
carried his saddle into a garage, and went 
to work scrubbing the floor and washing 
dust from the wheels, bodies, and running 
boards of cars. The menial toil suited his 
humble frame of mind. 

What led him to do this he did not know. 
The pride of the cattle range was his. The 
independence of the princes of the earth 
was in his soul. Shame and dejection ac- 
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companied him in the least of tasks; but 
this seemed to be his destination. He had 
struck westward toward the setting sun, 
that night when he left home, and the path- 
less desert had led him to this. 

He toiled in the garage for the appointed 
hours, and beyond them. He was anxious 
to work. None had toiled harder than he 
had in the dust of the round-up, in the 
drive of blizzard and sand storm, on the 
trail and in the pastures, but it all had 
been odd-jobbing. This was a steady work. 
Faith in it held him. 

From sweeping and wiping he became a 
filler, privileged to put in five or ten gal- 
lons, and a quart of “ light ” or “ medium.” 
He filled tires with air, and then began to 
make minor adjustments of cars. He 
learned to use a monkey wrench, and that 
universal tool, a pair of long-handled side- 
cutting pliers. 

Just along the street, in the next block 
but one, he had noticed, within a week, a 
curious institution with a sign proclaiming 
its wares as “ literary junk.” Here, on an 
outside stand, were hundreds of old, worn 
books, for sale at ten cents apiece. 


One of these was “ The Prospector’s 


Handbook.” He bought it. He carried it 
to the garage, and upstairs to the room 
where he now slept. The book named a 
hundred things he knew, and a thousand 
that he did not know. He read it till he 
knew those other things. 

He returned to the literary junk shop, 
looking for another book that would tell 
him more about the land that he loved. 
He found “ Desert Flora,” illustrated with 
line drawings, and he recognized the cactus 
that he had eaten, and the species from 
which he had often drunk. He paid a 
quarter for this volume. For weeks it 
amused and entertained him. 

As he worked, ‘he turned over in his 
mind the names, the descriptions, all the 
things that he learned from his books, and 
he fitted his own observations among the 
statements in the desert botany. 

The books in the store never alarmed 
him. They were worn, used, often some- 
what tattered; few were wholly clean. The 
genial old dealer welcomed his customer 
with a smile, and before Howard had made 
many purchases he knew that this garage 
helper was interested in the land of naked 
stone, of mocking pictures, and of a spirit 
that grips the human soul. He showed 
Howard the works of men who had gone 
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into deserts to study them, who had named 
their thistles, solved the organizations of 
their wild life, and analyzed their rocks. 

One by one, Henry Howard took these 
desert records into the garage. After a 
time he set them on shelves, or stacked 
them along the wall on the floor, returning, 
after reading each book, for another. 

Where he worked, he met drivers who 
had come across the deserts, rancher and 
tourist, commercial traveler and migrant 
laborer. As he grew expert with tools, he 
managed to ply the customers with ques- 
tions, and heard from their lips the latest 
news of the deserts, what they had seen, 
and more especially what they had not 
seen. 

He heard of the sand hills, of salt lakes, 
of the Panamints, the Calico Range, and 
the Funereals. He could look at the dust 
on a car and tell by what trail it had come 
inte the city. He knew the accumulations 
from the Lincoln Highway, the national 
trails. He picked tiny bits of crushed 
stone out of layers of oil tar, and knew 
from them that the car had come through 
freshly oiled roads where Trenton lime- 
stone or Adirondack granites had been 
used to surface highways. By the pebbles 
he knew Illinois water wash gravel out of 
the glacial drift, as well as red clay from 
the Ozarks or the western Cumberlands. 

His work was automobile repairing. He 
grew expert at that, having ingenuity, pa- 
tience, flexible fingers, and strong arms. 
He was soon a good mechanic. 

In letters to his parents he did not dilate 
on his work. He did not even tell what it 
was, directly. What did it matter? He 
had odd-jobbed over the cow country. He 
feared their feeling of regret, or shame, 
that their son was washing cars and mess- 
ing around flivvers. His father had been 
a good attorney, his mother a splendid 
school-teacher; both were educated in col- 
leges. They could but sorrow over the son 
whose chance of learning had been de- 
stroyed by the necessity of saving his 
health. 

Every day the contrast was brought 
home to him. Patrons of the garage were 
of all kinds—some shabby and ignorant, 
others trained and educated. He took cars 
out to show customers how they ran. 
Sometimes he demonstrated for a profes- 
sional man, an attorney, a physician, or 
a university professor. 

Sometimes, worse yet, a beautiful woman 
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would sit beside him, drawing her pretty 
garments away from him. That taught 
him something. He made sure that the 
steering wheel was always wiped clean, and 
he had a new pair of overalls to wear when 
trying out repaired cars. 

Some were great folk. Their language 
and behavior, their gentleness and finish— 
the universal touch that proved their type 
—won his admiration. He studied them. 
He knew their faces and names. Now and 
then a customer would discover in him some 
interesting quality. 

Professor William Wells was one of 
these. 

Wells was at the head of the State School 
of Mines. He drove a little old car that 
required much attention, and Howard 
seemed to have the knack of keeping it 
adjusted. He first astonished the profes- 
sor by remarking that the car had been 
over at Bakersfield, in the oil country. He 
proved it by oil and sand. 

“You know deserts, don’t you?” Wells 
remarked. 

“T lived more than ten years in them,” 
Howard explained. “They are hard to 
forget. I suppose I ought not to think of 
anything else but gears and—” 

“You are entitled to your pleasures,” 
the professor interrupted, with an odd 
smile. 

Thus began an acquaintance. Wells 
sought out Howard, to talk to him. They 
talked of stones and dust, of mountain 
range and alkali playa, of the salts in desert 
lakes, and of minerals in intruded veins. 
Howard, in off hours, took his friend to the 
comfortable quarters he now had over the 
garage, in one corner of the great store- 
room upstairs. The visitor looked with 
seeming casualness at that collection of 
desert books, and listenéd to the young 
man’s talk. 

Lacking white man words for some of 
the things he knew, Howard was obliged 
to fall back on Indian, old Spanish, the 
dog Latin of desert prospectors, and the 
lingo of tramps. Wells took Howard out 
into the mountains, where each could in- 
struct the other, one explaining what was 
to be had from science, the other what he 
had found through observation and expe- 
rience. Together, they uncovered what 
none had ever known before. 

“You do not realize what you have 
gathered,” Wells exclaimed one day. “ You 
see with desert inspiration!” 
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Howard chuckled. He often covered his 
embarrassment thus. Wells was friendly, 
kind of heart, to say such things. The 
garage mechanic knew better, however, 
than to misunderstand. Daily, in such as- 
sociations, Howard felt the lack of his 
training, the certainty that for himself 
there was no hope of securing the solid 
framework of education that comes only 
when one*is grounded in theory as well as 
in practice. 

No need to tell Wells that! The learned 
man must realize it as he gave the real, the 
scientific names to the things that Howard 
brought to his attention. 


IV 


EARLY one morning, before any custom- 
ers arrived at the garage, Howard threw 
wide the doors for business. A car swept 
around the corner and up to the filling 
curb. As it stopped at the pump, a slen- 
der young woman slipped out of the fore 
door, and faced the man coming to ask her 
pleasure. 

“Gas and oil,” she said, looking him 
squarely in the face with her gem-blue eyes, 
dark and radiant. 

As he looked at her, Howard stopped 
short, confused. His heart thundered. He 
was conscious of utter helplessness. He 
knew those eyes, and even some of the fea- 
tures of that countenance. For a moment 
he was staggered. 

With utmost effort he recovered himself. 
The young woman’s eyes twinkled, but her 
face remained grave, impersonal, and even 
severe. 

He filled the gasoline tank, poured in two 
quarts of oil, and drew away, afraid. At 
that moment Henry Howard knew the 
depths of dejection, misery, and regret. 
May Murphin had come! 

He had not written to her for three years. 
His parents had forwarded three letters 
from her to him in that time. He had kept 
them, but had not opened them. 

He felt sure that she did not recognize 
him. How could she, after all these years? 
He had changed, not at all for the better. 

But who could describe the change that 
had come over her? The freckles, alas, 
were all gone. Her complexion was clear 
rose and Arabian pearl. She was tall, 
slender, and tense with graceful person- 
ality. She was beautiful. She was driving 
a four-thousand-dollar automobile, wearing 
a three-hundred-dollar suit, and her jewels 














would bring five thousand in any hock shop 
in the land. So much Howard recognized, 
or divined. 

“When I back up,” she said, “ there’s a 
squeak. Can you find it?” 

“T think so,” he replied, going for a 
pressure oiling can. 

He swung under the car. When he 
emerged, he asked her to try it. She let 
in the reverse and jerked the car back 
swiftly. There was no squeak. 

“JT heard you knew this car here,” she 
said. “I want you to take care of it for 
me. I am Paula Carlon.” 

“What?” Howard gasped. “Why, I 
thought—” 

“What did you think?” she demanded. 
“ Am I telling the truth?” 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. “I 
thought—for a moment—you were some 
one else.” 

She gave him an odd, amused glance, 
then rolled away. What a fool, what a 
poor business man he was, he thought! 
He should have recognized Paula Carlon, 
the famous star of the films, when she came 
to have her car taken care of. How silly to 
imagine that she resembled May Murphin, 
of the rocky height on Lexington Avenue! 
A chance similarity of their eyes had be- 
guiled him. He went on preparing the ga- 
rage for the day’s work. 

Two days later, she returned again. 

“ Harry,” she said, “try this car. It 
doesn’t steer right.” 

He drove down Spring Street, and found 
that the head was loose. He set up the 
burr and lock nut. 

“ Now try it,” he suggested. 

She calmly drove ten miles down the 
Long Beach road, turning and bringing him 
back to the garage. 

“T think it will serve very nicely now,” 
she approved. “ Thank you, Harry!” 


V 


Proressor WELLS hesitated to inquire 
into the past of the garage mechanic, and 
Howard never told him any details. The 
saddle which hung on a peg in the garage, 
and which Howard kept well soaped with 
saddle grease, was a beauty. Wells recog- 
nized the limitations imposed on so chance 
an acquaintance as himself, but he picked 
up enough to know the former cowboy’s re- 
gret that he had no formal education. That 
made the geologist smile. 

One day Howard burst out with the 
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whole story, from the vacant lots on Man- 
hattan Island, out over the Rockies, down 
through the desert basin, over the Sierras, 
and down to the Pacific Coast. 

“My mind was starving,” he said. 
“What could I feed it with? I climbed 
the mountain peaks, went down into the 
bare alkali, and ran with the Hole-in-the- 
Wall gang. I lived with the Indians. I 
ranged from ranch to ranch, from water 
hole to water hole. I wanted something 
mighty much, but all I poured into my 
head was sucked up like water in sand.” 

“TI dare say you have something in it,” 
Wells chuckled. ‘“ Considering those books 
and your own observations, you must have 
at least a modicum of information.” 

Henry Howard had never told even him- 
self what he now revealed to William Wells, 
a man used to probing the minds of young 
men. 

Wells had never heard of just such a man 
as Howard. He smiled sympathetically 
when Henry, laughing at himself, told of 
his start on seeing Paula Carlon. Surely, 
the famous Paula must have been non- 
plused to find that she was, even for a mo- 
ment, mistaken for some other woman! 
Millions knew her features, but not this 
garage worker! 

“ Her eyes are exactly like the eyes of a 
skinny, freckle-faced girl I knew in New 
York fifteen or eighteen years ago,” How- 
ard said frankly. 

Wells made no comment. He was not 
surprised, however, when Paula Carlon de- 
manded that the garage should send How- 
ard into the Colorado Desert sand hills, to 
take care of her automobile. No one else 
was able to keep it running so well as he 
did, she said. She wanted, on location, the 
same workman who looked after her car in 
town. 

No one, least of all garage keepers and 
other purveyors, refused Paula any de- 
mand, however impertinent or unreason- 
able it might seem. Harry must obey, 
however embarrassing it might be to him. 

Out in the desert with the caravan tribe, 
he climbed, one evening, to the crest of a 
shifting dune, to see the sun set. Nowhere 
is the twilight glow more beautiful than 
over the Salton Sink. That dry bed of an 
ancient sea was, for this desert lover, a 
chance to study the wind drifts, the mes- 
quite, the water wash, and the color of 
shadows. 

“ Harry,” Paula Carlon asked, “ what 
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do you know about these waste lands? 
You have an armful of books.” 

“T lived in them for a dozen years,” he 
replied. ‘“ A desert cowman, a hunter—I 
trapped two or three winters.” 

“ Do you ride?” she cried, looking at him 
curiously. “I thought you were some 
Eastern mechanic who had drifted out here, 
the way the rest of us do.” 

“T drifted—a little earlier than most,” 
he admitted. 

“ Dick!” she called to a man strolling 
along the main street of the little location 
village. ‘“‘ Saddle a horse, will you? I 
want to see this man ride!” 

Dick Albrey, hard-eyed, sun-wrinkled, 
and thin-lipped, nodded with a smile of as- 
sent. He brought Daub, an ill-favored 
cross between race track and range breed 
blood. Daub’s ears were laid partly back, 
and his eyes were as mean as Albrey’s own. 

“Let me see you ride him!” Paula 
turned to her chauffeur mechanic. “ Make 
good, Harry!” 

Henry -had not been up for more than 
three years. He did not at all like the ani- 
mal’s look. He had said he was a cowman, 
however, and had implied that he could 
ride. In a hundred trifles of gesture and 
quickness of speech, Paula Carlon awak- 
ened memories in his still boyish heart. 

He started toward the horse, slowly the 
first two or three steps, but with increas- 
ing strides and faster, and with a swinging 
leap he forked the animal. Daub shrank, 
winced, and raced away. The animal didn’t 
do any funny business at all. He knew 
better. He preferred to carry that kind of 
a rider far and fast. 

“You do ride!” Paula laughed, when 
Harry brought the animal back, sweating 
even in that arid atmosphere. 

The rider dropped lightly to the ground, 
while Dick Albrey eyed him with an odd 
admiration. 

“Yas, suh!” Dick assented. 
rides—he shore does!” 

“Who are you, Harry?” Paula demand- 
ed. “ What else do vou do, besides riding 
and tinkering automobiles? What about 
those mountains over there?” 

“They are the Chocolate Mountains,” 
he replied. “ They are burned and melted 
stone, a flood of lava from volcanoes now 
long dead. If you go into them, you must 
carry water. Once in five or ten years rain 
falls on them, and on this desert. Then 
you would not know the land, for it blos- 
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soms like a rose. Once, in Death Valley, 
they had a rainy summer. The seeds long 
dormant in the bare sand, or among the 
greasebush and cactus, became a weed 
patch that covered the valley with flowers 
and a jungle of tall stalks. In those dark 
mountains, which have almost no springs 
or water, you see what was once a land of 
fire, the melted rock blazing in the night 
like slag from an unimaginable furnace. 
They are full of minerals—silver, gold, 
platinum, probably, and perhaps precious 
stones. Certainly beautiful crystals were 
formed in the immeasurable heat when the 
earth split open and the fluid rock poured 
out.” 

“You know those things?” she asked. 
“ How did you know? Have you been in 
that range?” 

“T read about them. All I know is the 
desert.” 

“Desert plants, desert stones, desert 
life!” she said. 

“ Dry learning!” he laughed, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“T love the desert,” she mused. “ Pro- 
fessor Wells is a friend of mine. He told 
me that you knew much about deserts. 
Your name is Howard—Henry Howard, I 
believe?” 

“ Yes.” 

She smiled, nodding her head. After a 
time, when the first star began to shine 
above where the sun had gone down, a 
bright bluish sparkle in the pale sky, she 
asked: 

“ Ever think of going into the movies?” 

“ Me?” He laughed. “ What a picture 
I would make!” 

“That might be, too.” She refused to 
laugh. “But that wasn’t exactly what I 
had in mind. You take Professor Wells 
into the high places. You show him things 
that even he had never seen. Yesterday, 
you saw that overhanging wave lip of sand, 
which not one of us ever noticed, though 
it was right before our eyes—a perfectly 
beautiful sand dune breaker. Now you 
show me the lines of flow, the whirlpools, 
the lava falls, the flood mass, of the Choco- 
late Mountains. You have wonderful 
eyes!” 

“You say that—with yours—” he ex- 
claimed, and stopped short. 

“ T meant what you see,” she said tartly. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he whispered, 
choking over his involuntary impudence to 
his employer. 








She allowed him to think of his sins for 
a time, and left him, to go to her tent 
under the stars. He raged through the 
mesquite, along the edge of the creeping 
sand dunes. 

What a fool he was! She stirred memo- 
ries in his heart. She swept his guards 
away. She reminded him of the girl he 
had known in those old days, when it would 
have been better if he had died. May 
Murphin had occupied his heart all those 
years. Paula Carlon was crowding her in 
his thoughts, leaving him in the misery of 
impossible adoration. 


VI 


Samais, the director, took notice of Pau- 
la’s chauffeur mechanic. He asked about 
mountains and arroyos, cut-bank draws 
and rim rocks, the shapes of wind-cut sedi- 
mentary rocks, and the angles of talus 
slopes. In Henry Howard’s replies he vis- 
ualized the drama of the mountain range, 
of the storm winds and the casual cloud- 
bursts that have shaped the face of the 
earth. 

Howard read the story of an enormous 
flood of ages long gone in the petrified 
woods of the Painted Desert, and told it 
to Sammis. 

“The drift, covered with silt by the 
sweep of the tide, turned to stone,” How- 
ard remarked. ‘“‘ Over in the Chocolates, 
there, long ago, a lava flood carried drift, 
too, if we could see it. That stone froze 
in every shape of wave and flow, splash 
and eddy.” 

“T want an overhanging, smooth-faced 
bluff a hundred feet high, bending out like 
the upper half of a wave,” Sammis said. 
“T want a scene against a dark, polished 
background.” 

“ An obsidian cliff?” Howard suggested. 
“ There’s one over there.” 

He had by chance noticed, through his 
binoculars, such a wave formation. Sam- 
mis went over to see, close up. 

“You kave the idea,” he observed. 
“Better hook up with us—a hundred a 
week, hunting locations.” 

Howard hesitated. That was twice his 
earnings. He did not especially need more 
money, for he saved half of his wages. He 
felt disturbed by the thought of leaving his 
steady job for another. Was he going to 
be an odd-jobber all his life? 

He vainly endeavored to stand against 
the tempting urge. He succumbed with a 
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feeling of acute distress, amid the jeering 
of his conscience. 

“Hear you’ve gone into the movies,” 
Paula Carlon greeted him that evening. 
‘““Sammis says you have a picture eye, 
after all.” 

“T feel like a quitter,” he admitted. 

“ The first time, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“No,” he denied. “I’ve jumped so 
many jobs that I can’t remember them all. 
I thought I should hang fast, but I 
couldn’t!” 

“Then you are feeling wicked, just be- 
cause now you must find places where I 
can do my best?” 

“For you?” He turned, amazed. 
“ Finding scenes—for you?” 

“ Didn’t you use to do that once?” she 
inquired, watching the toe of her shoe roll 
up the sand. 

“ Didn’t I use to do that?” he repeated 
wonderingly. 

She turned her face squarely toward him, 
over her shoulder. She transfixed him with 
the full power of her dark blue eyes. She 
mocked him with the radiance of their 
bright humor, while her lips smiled till the 
joy of appreciation in his heart made it 
ache. 

“ These desert stones,” she said. “ Don’t 
they ever make you think of anything but 
granite and obsidian and _ sedimentary 
rocks?” 

He drew back, staring at her. She stood 
in the full glory of her young but mature 
womanhood. Through her blazed the 
flames of personality. In her figure was 
grace, in her face beauty, in her eyes burn- 
ing pleasure. Never had she presented to 
the camera lens so wonderful a picture as 


the one she now gave to Henry Howard 


for his very own. 

As he looked at her, the splendid figure 
changed, fading out, while in its place he 
saw the tense, skinny, bursting eyes of a 
girl whom he had known long ago, who had 
lurked amid the perils of the battleground 
of the Murphins and the Hill Bottoms. 

With an effort, he saw again the picture 
which had challenged him. 

“Yes,” he admitted. ‘I remember—I 
never forget—a girl. We played, then, 
upon the Lexington Avenue rocks in New 
York. Every pebble, every rock, every 
mountain, makes me think of her. I 
couldn’t forget!” 

“Could she?” Paula Carlon asked. 
“ Have you never heard from her since?” 
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“Yes!” He nodded miserably. 
wrote—corresponded—for a little while. 
“ For a little while?” she asked, with a 
blistering edge in her tone. 

“For years; but I was no good—I 
couldn’t go on. What could I offer her— 
a cattle hand, a desert tramp, a friend of 
desperadoes?” 

“ And a lover of the deserts,” she added. 
“TI suppose she stopped writing to you, 
didn’t she?” 

“No.” He shook his head. 

“What? You cut her?” 

“ She didn’t know—she couldn’t imagine 
what I had become.” 

“So that’s the way you treat women!” 
She stood indignantly at her full, imperious 
height. ‘“ You dropped her! I suppose 
you regard it as your masculine privilege 
to treat all of us so!” 

“Miss Carlon, don’t!” he begged. 
“ There never was any other. I thought— 
that time when I first saw you—those eyes 
—I thought for a minute—” 

“ So you thought I was May Murphin!” 
she demanded sharply. 

“ Yes,” he nodded. 

“And so Paula Carlon wasn’t—didn’t 


“ We 


” 


mean anything, did she?” 

“ Not much,” he said. Then, with a 
gasp of horror at his unhappy admission: 
“But, you see—I didn’t know—lI never 
paid much attention—” 

“ Just remembered that Skimp and May 
played on those Lexington Avenue rocks,” 


she mused. “ You couldn’t think of any- 


thing else!” 

“ Skimp—Skimp!” 

He grew rigid, staring at her, afraid to 
believe that he had heard that incredible 
nickname out of the past. 

“ Yes, Skimp,” she nodded. “ You had 
the nerve to cut me. Oh, but I was hot! I 
could have torn you limb from limb. I 
humbled my pride; I wrote to your mother 
and I wrote to you. I was without shame. 
Even then you didn’t remember that I told 
you, in my last letter, that I was Paula 
Carlon—the actress they write so much 
about!” 

He reached into his shirt bosom and drew 
out a thin packet sewed in oiled silk, which 
hung around his neck. He slit the threads, 
and held three letters toward her. They 
had never been opened. 

“You didn’t read them?” she wondered, 
taking them. 

“1 was afraid.” He looked away. 
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“Oh!” She saw the torture that had 
been in his heart—defeat, hopelessness, de- 
jection, misery at his feeling of worthless- 
ness. “Harry!” She came to him. “I 
never forgot; I never could forget. I’m 
shameless, about you! Your mother 
showed me all your letters. They told me 
all about you. Your father and mother 
promised not to tell you about me. I knew 
where you were. Both of us have worked. 
You'll never know what a help it has been 
to me, knowing the singleness of your heart, 
the steadfastness of your effort to hold that 
garage job. And all the time you wanted 
the desert, the mountains — remembering 
them, studying them, reading about them. 
I’ve been jealous of the lava and the cac- 
tus, of the rim rock and the sage. You 
loved them!” 

She would have torn the unopened let- 
ters, but he begged for them, and put them 
back into their case. 

“ May!” He dared to speak at last. “I 
never should have loved anything, but for 
my love for you. You were the inspiration 
that breathed life into every solitude, made 
real the heart of the wilderness and the 
spirit of the desert. You were—you are— 
all the world to me!” 

“ Oh, yes—I know!” she nodded, with a 
gay toss of her head. “I know! I used 
to cry, I was so skinny, so graceless! I 
knew I’d lose you if I wasn’t good-look- 
ing! So I just made up my mind. Harry, 
you did recognize me, but—” 

“Yes!” He nodded gravely. “ But I 
missed the freckles!” 

“ How I hated them!” she sighed, for 
they had hurt a young and tender con- 
sciousness. “Oh, what doesn’t it mean to 
find that you are what you are—my dreams 
better than realized! Think, brave heart, 
if I had disappointed you!” 

“How much worse to disappoint you!” 
he exclaimed. 

“The luck of faith and toil!” She 
smiled bewitchingly, glancing at the tents, 
now glowing in the starlit dark of the 
desert. “ Have you forgotten that evening 
on the rocks? We stood—do you remem- 
ber?—like this, and then—in the gloom— 
with nobody anywhere around—you— 
you—” 

“ Ah, sweet!” he whispered. “ May I— 
really—bridge the years?” 

She shivered tensely, stepping into the 
embrace that spanned their lives to their 
just reward. 





‘The Marquis of Carabas 


THE STRANGE STORY OF TWO YOUNG DOCTORS 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


ERHAPS you remember the story of 
“ Puss in Boots ”—how the talented 
and resolute cat caught game in the 
woods and presented it to the king as the 
gift of his master, the Marquis of Carabas. 
Then the cat advised his master to bathe 
in the river, and, as the king’s coach rolled 
past, he set up a great shout that the Mar- 
quis of Carabas was drowning, and that 
his fine clothes had been stolen by thieves. 
The king stopped, ordered new clothes for 
the marquis, and took him into the royal 
coach. While they drove on, the cat ran 
ahead, and bullied the workers in the fields 
into saying that all the land belonged to 
Carabas. 

There is more in the story, but the chief 
thing is that the cat secured for his master 
a fine castle and estate, and the hand of a 
beautiful princess. And, mind you, the 
young man was nothing on earth but the 
youngest son of a poor miller, the Marquis 
of Carabas being simply an invention of 
the clever animal’s. 

Well, there are people alive to-day who 
have the same ambition as that devoted 
cat—people who try to make a Marquis of 
Carabas out of some ordinary young man. 
Unfortunately, they do not always succeed. 
I know of a case in point. 

There appeared one day in a certain 
town in Westchester a new doctor, arriving 
unknown and without introduction in the 
midst of a quite sufficient supply of well 
established practitioners. It was a pros- 
perous town, but not a growing one. There 
seemed to be nothing for a new doctor to 
do, unless he set to work to create a de- 
mand for his services—a thing that doctors 
can’t very well do. He put out his sign, 
however, on his tidy little house—“ Noel 
Hunter, M.D.”—sat down behind his sign, 
and waited. 

Now and then he was seen out on his 


veranda, looking at the barometer, or stroll- 
ing out to the garage, where an energetic 
little car ate its head off in idleness. Who- 
ever saw him was favorably impressed, be- 
cause he was a charming young fellow, 
slender, tall, and dark, with an honest, 
good-humored face and very fine black 
eyes. Indeed, he was almost too hand- 
some for a doctor. It was cruel to think 
of his being called out at night in all weath- 
ers, of having hurried and inadequate meals 
and too little sleep, of losing his endearing 
youth in arduous and exhausting toil. 

Well, to be sure, that was not happening. 
He had ample time for sleep, and, providing 
he was able to pay, there was nothing to 
prevent his eating all day. And that, too, 
was a pity and a waste, because obviously 
he must be longing to give his medical serv- 
ices, and must have studied a long time 
to prepare himself. The people who lived 
on the same street felt embarrassed and a 
little guilty when they caught sight of Noel 
Hunter, M.D., all ready to be a doctor, 
but wanted by no one. 


II 


ONE day there came to Mr. Miles, the 
rector of the parish, an affable little lady, 
dressed in a conservative style suited to 
her years—which were fifty-five or so—and 
presenting a letter from a clergyman in 
Brooklyn. The letter gave information 
that the bearer was Mrs. Edwin Carew, 
“whom we are more than sorry to lose, 
because of her tact and sympathy and her 
invaluable assistance in parish work.” 

There was more of this, too, so that Mr. 
Miles blushed a little in deference to Mrs. 
Edwin Carew as he read it. He welcomed 
her very cordially. He assured her that she 
would find plenty of opportunities for using 
her tact and sympathy and for giving her 
invaluable assistance in parish work. He 
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was so favorably impressed by the lady 
that he sent at once for Mrs. Miles, and 
Mrs. Miles was instantly charmed. 

“The Needlework Guild is meeting 
now,” said she. “If you would care to 
come in and meet some of the ladies—” 

Mrs. Carew accepted graciously, was 
brought before this gathering of her peers, 
and was judged and found worthy. She 
seemed to be the nicest sort of little body, 
cheerful and kindly and gentle, and though 
she was far too well bred to boast, it was 
obvious that she was a person of some so- 
cial importance. She had traveled; she 
knew the world; she knew what was what; 
she was an acquisition. 

“ Are you going to be here permanently, 
Mrs. Carew?” asked the august and re- 
splendent Mrs. Lorrimer. 

“IT hope so,” she answered, smiling. 
“I’m beginning to be quite fond of your 
pretty little town; but it all depends on my 
nephew. You see, he’s used to life in a 
large city, and I’m afraid— Still, I hope 
he'll like it.” 

“Oh! Your nephew?” said Mrs. Lorri- 
mer encouragingly. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carew. “ Perhaps I 
did wrong in persuading him to leave the 
city and come here, where it’s so—so much 
quieter; but I feel sure that after he’s used 
to it, it will really do him good. He had 
so many friends in the city, and so many, 
many engagements, that it interfered with 
his work; and though I know we must 
make allowances for young people, still I 
can’t bear the idea of his talent being 
wasted.” 

“Oh! His talent?” said Mrs. Lorrimer. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Carew. “ He’s a phy- 
sician. I think he has already ‘ hung out 
his shingle,’ as they say—Noel Hunter. 
Of course, he doesn’t expect to do much 
practicing yet. I want him to rest first, 
and to get accustomed to the place.” 

As if by magic, Dr. Hunter was trans- 
formed by those words from an object of 
pity into a very interesting young man. 
Professionally his life was not altered, but 
the very next week he was invited to a lit- 
tle dance; and every one who saw him 
there was irresistibly urged to invite him 
to something else. Ladies came to call 
upon Mrs. Carew, to sing the praises of her 
charming nephew. He was forever going 
out, or getting ready to go out, and he 
seemed to be very happy about it. 

From the window Mrs. Carew would 
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watch him drive off in his little closed 
coupé, so useful for a doctor, who must be 
abroad in all weathers. Much as she ad- 
mired his resplendent appearance, and re- 
joiced in his popularity, she did wish that 
now and then he might be summoned to 
something less cheerful than a party. 

That never happened. The more he was 
danced with and flirted with, the more did 
it seem tactless and ill-bred to mention 
one’s sordid ailments to him. It was un- 
thinkable to call in one’s dancing partner 
and confess to a bilious headache from too 
much pastry. No one could see him as a 
doctor. 

He seemed not at all downcast by this. 
Indeed, Mrs. Carew sometimes imagined 
that he had forgotten all about being a 
doctor. 

“Don’t you think you ought to read 
your medical books now and then, Noel?” 
she suggested. “ Just to—to keep up?” 

“Oh, no!” he replied cheerfully. “ I’m 
not likely to forget all that stuff that was 
so much trouble to learn. Don’t worry!” 

“But you mustn’t lose interest, Noel,” 
she persisted. 

He flushed a little, for he had at the mo- 
ment two preoccupations which were near- 
er to his heart than the theory and practice 
of medicine. The first of these was Nesta 
Lorrimer, and the second was her brother’s 
hydroplane. They merged very well, be- 
cause Nesta was frequently in the vicinity 
of the hydroplane, so that they could both 
be studied together. 

It was unfortunate that Noel did not 
mention this to his aunt, because she would 
have approved heartily of one of those in- 
terests; but he knew that aunts were ex- 
tremely likely to worry about flying. He 
was very fond of her, and didn’t want to 
worry her; so the poor lady knew nothing. 

Mrs. Lorrimer knew, however. 

“ Alan,” she said to her son, “ don’t you 
think you encourage that young Dr. Hunter 
a little too much?” ; 

She spoke moderately, because she had 
a great respect for her son. He was a level- 
headed, intelligent young fellow, who used 
such things as hydroplanes only for diver- 
sion, and never neglected his business. He 
was not handsome, like his sister, but he 
didn’t need to be. He was a remarkably 
successful lawyer for his twenty-seven 
years, and he was a good-humored, quick- 
witted, tolerant fellow whom every one was 
obliged to like. 
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“ Encourage him?” he repeated, with a 
smile. “ That’s a queer way to put it. I’d 
like to think I encouraged any one. But 
why? What’s wrong with him?” 

“ He doesn’t seem to get on very well,” 
said Mrs. Lorrimer. 

“ He’s mistaken his métier,” her son re- 
plied casually. “ But I like him very much. 
Plenty of nerve and grit. As a pilot—” 

“ Ah!” Mrs. Lorrimer interrupted. “I 
dare say; but as a brother-in-law?” 

Alan was astounded, as brothers always 
are. 

“What?” he exclaimed. “ You don’t 
mean that Nesta—impossible!” 

“T’m afraid she’s growing fond of him, 
Alan.” 

He reflected in silence for some time, and 
then he said: 

“ Well, after all, she might do worse.” 

“ That’s not the question,” replied his 
mother, a little indignant. “J think she 
might do very much better.” 

“T don’t know. He’s a very decent fel- 
low. Personally—” 

“Oh, every one likes him!” she inter- 
rupted impatiently; “‘ and every one seems 
to have forgotten that we don’t know any- 
thing at all about him. Mrs. Carew is very 
nice, of course; but after all, they’ve only 
been here a few months. They don’t seem 
at all well off, and yet he doesn’t appear to 
be worried about not having the least sign 
of a practice. I can’t help thinking—” 

She paused significantly. 

“What can’t you help thinking?” in- 
quired her son, with a smile. “ That poor 
Hunter has some sinister secret in his 

t?”’ 

“No,” said she. “No, not that. I 
don’t like to say it, but I’ve sometimes 
thought he might be nothing but an ad- 
venturer, who came here to find a wife with 
money.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Alan, 
shocked. “ That’s not like you!” 

But his trained and disciplined brain re- 
fused to remain shocked. He was obliged 
to admit that the qualities for which he ad- 
mired Hunter—courage and daring and 
steady nerves—did not always signify 
moral excellence. An adventurer might 
very well possess them; and about Hunter’s 
former life, about his home life, he knew 
absolutely nothing. 

“Very well!” he said to himself. “ In 
justice to Nesta, and in justice to Hunter 
as well, it’s my business to find out.” 

3 


quite 


The thing was to take him by surprise, 
to see him at home, off his guard. 


III 


ALAN felt unpleasantly like a spy as he 
drew near the house that evening. He 
would have preferred putting Hunter on 
the stand and cross-examining him. After 
all, he was a lawyer, not a detective, and 
to go to a friend’s house for the purpose 
of observing and judging him seemed an 
unworthy thing to do. 

“Still, if he hasn’t anything to be 
ashamed of, he won’t care,” he reflected. 
“If he has, I’d better know it. I'll have 
to study him carefully for some time.” 

He rang the bell, and was amazed at the 
confusion the sound apparently caused. He 
had to wait outside for a long time, while 
furniture was being pushed about, footsteps 
hurried to and fro, and doors were closed. 
Then, at last, the door was opened, and he 
was still more amazed. 

No one had ever heard mention of any 
other members of the household but Mrs. 
Carew and Hunter. Who, then, was this 
lovely girl, dark and serious, a little flushed 
and ruffled, as if from haste, but with the 
high-held head, the level, unabashed glance, 
the dignity of a young princess? 

Having come expressly to observe, Alan 
did observe, and he thought this was the 
most intelligent and charming face he had 
seen in many a day. The girl was obliged 
to repeat her question. 

“Who is it you want, sir?” 
“Sir ”’—impossible! She didn’t speak 
like a servant, or dress like one, or look 

like one. 

“The doctor in?” he asked. 

“No, sir—-not at present. 
to wait—” 

He asked for Mrs. Carew, and gave her 
his name, and she left him in the little sit- 
ting room, where he began to walk up and 
down, very much perplexed. A pretty 
room, furnished in a very good taste, but 
shabby. Through the half-open folding 
doors he could see a dining room of very 
much the same sort, with the table still 
laid, as if the diners had just risen. And— 
the table was laid for three! 

“ For three!” he said to himself. ‘‘ And 
yet there’s no guest here. Mrs. Carew and 
Hunter—and who else?” 

There was a light, quick step on the 
stairs. Turning, he saw the inexplicable 
girl descending. This was an excellent op- 


If you care 
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portunity to study her, which Alan did not 
miss. A remarkable girl! Mere prettiness 
was not a thing that particularly appealed 
to this young man. He had met dozens of 
pretty girls without losing his heart. What 
interested him now was not the fine regu- 
larity of her features, but her air of candid 
and unassuming dignity, and the thoughtful 
intelligence of her face. 

She entered the room to tell him that 
Mrs. Carew would be down directly. 

“Thank you!” said he, and sought des- 
perately for something to say that would 
keep her there. 

Before he could do so, she had gone— 
only into the dining room, however, where 
he could still watch her as she cleared off 
the table. The more he watched, the more 
impressed and the more puzzled he became. 
When he caught sight of her hands—strong 
and beautiful hands, exquisitely tended— 
he very nearly exclaimed aloud. Three 
places at the table, and a girl with hands 
like that playing the servant! 

“ Tt’s'a good thing I came,” he reflected 
grimly. “There’s something here that 


needs explaining.” 
Well, he didn’t get much out of Mrs. 


Carew when she came down. He brought 
the talk around to the topic of servants. 
She said that she never had any trouble 
with them. 

“ You’re fortunate,” he observed. 

“Indeed I am!” she replied brightly. 
“ How charming the country is beginning 
to look now!” 

After this, he couldn’t very well go on 
with the subject; but he felt no hesitation 
in approaching Hunter in a more direct 
fashion when they were alone. 

“ That’s a very remarkable young wom- 
an who opened the door for me,” he said. 

His eyes were on the other man’s face, 
and he saw him turn red. 

“ Yes,” said Hunter. “‘ She—she is.” 

But Alan’s eyes were still on him, and 
he was obliged to continue. 

“ She’s—not exactly a servant, you 
know,” he said. “ In fact, she’s a sort of— 
relation. Helps my aunt, you know. She 
—she is remarkable, Lorrimer, very.” 

Alan gave serious attention to this prob- 
lem. His legal training did not make him 
disposed to believe everything he heard, 
though he was too intelligent to go to the 
other extreme and believe nothing. 

What was the explanation? Had Hunter 
made a misalliance, which he was ashamed 
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of, and wanted to conceal? No—marriage 
with that girl wouldn’t be a misalliance for 
any one, and she wasn’t the sort who would 
consent to being concealed. 

His sister? There was no possible rea- 
son for keeping a sister like that hidden. 
If it was the case that she really was a 
poor relation kept as a servant to help Mrs. 
Carew, then it was a very bad case, and 
the aunt and the nephew might well be 
ashamed of themselves. Alan believed that 
they were ashamed, too. 

Hunter had mentioned that he was go- 
ing to take Mrs. Carew to the moving pic- 
tures that evening, and Alan decided then 
and there that he would use that time for 
further investigations. 

“‘ Because, if they’re capable of making 
a drudge of a girl like that,” he said to him- 
self, “‘ Nesta’s going to be told. It’s the 
most beastly piece of snobbishness I’ve ever 
come across! Evidently she eats with 
them. No doubt she’s one of the family 
until an outsider appears, and then she’s 
nobody.” 

He was a little surprised at the vigor of 
his indignation. As a rule, he didn’t easily 
become indignant. 

“But she’s such a remarkable girl,” he 
explained to himself. “I’ve never seen 
any one like her.” 

IV 


Tus time, when he returned to the 
house, Alan did not feel in the least guilty, 
although he was now coming deliberately 
in Hunter’s absence, and to collect evidence 
against him. On the contrary, he felt like 
a knight sallying forth to rescue a lady 
from duress. 

He rang the bell without hesitation, and 
the girl opened the door. He had a plan. 
He explained to her that the doctor had in- 
vited him to make use of his medical li- 
brary whenever he wished—which was 
true—and that he needed to look up frac- 
tures for a plaintiff in a damage suit— 
which was not true. He made his expla- 
nation long and markedly polite, and he 
was pleased to notice that she forgot all that 
nonsense about saying “ sir.” Instead, she 
preceded him into the library as if it were 
her own, lighted a lamp, and, going to the 
bookshelves, brought out two volumes. 

“These are on fractures,” she said. 

This did not surprise him. She looked 
like a girl who would know all sorts of 
things. 
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“T'll sit here and make a few notes, if 
you don’t mind,” Alan said, for this was 
part of his plan. 

He waited until he heard a door close 
after her somewhere. He waited a little 
longer; then he rose. He intended to be 
awkward, and to pull down a lot of books, 
making a great deal of noise. Then she 
would come back and help him to pick 
them up, and it would be easy enough, in 
such circumstances, to start a conversation. 
But—well, if his intention was to make a 
noise, he did that, certainly, and the girl 
did come back, in great haste; but it is not 
possible to believe that it was part of his 
plan to pull the bookcase over entirely, or 
that a bronze bust should fall and hit him 
on the side of the face. 

“ ]’m very sorry,” he said earnestly. “I 
don’t know how I came to be so clumsy. 
I—really I’m very sorry.” 

“So am I,” said she. “ Let’s see!” 

To his amazement, she took his chin in 
fingers surprisingly strong, and turned his 
face toward the light. 

“ You’d better come into the office,” she 
said. 

“Tt’s nothing, thanks,” he began, but 
she had already vanished through the door, 
and he felt obliged to follow. 

He said nothing at all while she washed 
and dressed the trifling wound, but he 
watched her moving about the bright, glit- 
tering little room, he noted her precision, 
her deftness, her familiarity—and he tried 
to draw conclusions. 

“ You’re a trained nurse!” he suddenly 
exclaimed. 

She turned toward him, and for the first 
time he saw her smile. 

“No, Mr. Lorrimer, I’m not,” she said. 
“ Now I think you'll do very nicely.” 

It was a tone of polite dismissal, but he 
did not intend to go. 

“T’ll help you first to repair the damage 
I did,” he said. 

She replied that he needn’t. 

He said that he wanted to, and must; 
and because he was just the sort of young 
man he was, and because she had the in- 
telligence to see it, she admitted him then 
and there to a sort of friendship. After 
the bookcase was set upright again, and 
all the books restored to order, they sat 
down, one on either side of the library ta- 
ble, in the most natural way in the world. 

“You’d make a wonderfully good nurse,” 
he observed. 
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“T’m afraid not,” she answered, smiling 
again. “I shouldn’t like it at all!” 

“But you seem to know a good deal 
about that sort of thing,” he went on. “ It 
must interest you.” 

She made no reply, and for a moment 
he feared she had thought him unduly cu- 
rious—impertinent, perhaps; but there was 
no sign of displeasure in her face. She was 
looking thoughtfully before her, grave, se- 
rene, almost as if she had not heard him. 
Suddenly he fancied he understood. 

“ Of course!” he said to himself. “ She’s 
in love with Hunter, and naturally she 
takes an interest in his work. That’s why 
she’s here, filling a servant’s place, simply 
so that she can be near him!” 

There was no reason why this should 
make him indignant, yet, instead of being 
touched by the idea of such devotion, he 
was angry and disappointed. 

“T wonder what Mrs. Carew thinks of 
it!” he pursued. “She probably thinks 
that this girl isn’t good enough for her 
precious Noel. She would object to such 
a marriage; or perhaps she doesn’t know 
what the girl is. Perhaps he doesn’t know, 
either. I may be the only one who has 
guessed her secret.” 

Then it occurred to him that he was 
drawing conclusions from very insubstan- 
tial premises, also that he was forgetting 
the object for which he had come, and that 
his silence might not be impressing her fa- 
vorably. Looking at her again, he was 
forced to the* unwelcome conclusion that 
she didn’t care whether he spoke or not. 
It was presumptuous nonsense to feel sorry 
for a girl like this. Whatever she did, she 
intended to do; there was no helplessness 
or futility in those fine features. 

Alan felt ashamed of himself for trying 
to find out about her in any indirect way. 
She deserved to be treated with absolute 
honesty and candor. He knew she would 
not misunderstand anything else. 

“I came back here to see you,” he said 
bluntly. 

She accepted that tranquilly. 

“ As soon as I saw you, I felt a very 
great interest in you,” he went on. “I 
don’t mean that as an impertinence, or as 
a compliment. It’s simply the truth. There 
are some human beings who make that sort 
of impression on others, and it seems to 
me a foolish and a wrong thing to stifle that 
interest because it doesn’t happen to be 
conventional.” 
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“ As a human. being, I welcome your in- 
terest,” said she, with her quiet smile. 
“T’ve heard of you from Noel, and I’m 
sure I should enjoy talking to you.” 

“Of course I knew at once that you 
weren’t what you—you pretended to be,” 
he went on rather clumsily. 

She stopped him. 

“It wasn’t pretending, Mr. Lorrimer. 
I am here as a servant.” 

“You shouldn’t be.” 

“It suits me. After all, there’s nothing 
better in life than really serving the people 
who need you, is there?” 

“Sometimes there is,” he answered 
promptly. “It may mean the sacrifice of 
a fine life to a much less valuable one.” 

A faint color rose in her cheeks. 

“Well, you see,” she said, “I don’t feel 
wise and perfect enough to judge which 
lives are the most valuable.” 

He was silent, because he could not well 
say that her life was a hundred times more 
valuable than all the Mrs. Carews and Dr. 
Hunters ever born—that in her grave 
youth, and her fine and dignified simplicity, 
she seemed to him absolutely invaluable. 

“IT dare say you're right,” he answered 
seriously. “I’m sure your way is a good 
way. If you think you really would care 
to talk to me, when may I come again?” 

“I have Sunday afternoons off,” she an- 
swered, and he believed there was a hint of 
a laugh in her voice. 

“Then I'll come at—” 

“Oh, no! That’s not the way it’s done. 
I'll meet you somewhere and we’ll take a 
walk,” she said, and this time she could 
not suppress a smile. 

Alan refused to smile, however. He 
didn’t care if she came in an apron. He 
was willing to sit on the back steps, or in 
the kitchen, so long as he could be with 
her. It wasn’t a joke—it was serious, the 
most serious thing he had ever known. 

He proposed a convenient meeting place, 
and she agreed to it. 

“ But I’d rather you didn’t mention me 
to any one, please,” she added. “I like a 
—a very quiet life, just now.” 


V 


Tus day was going to be the day. 
Nothing was going to put him off—not the 
fact that the mirror showed him a face he 
hated to think was his own, not the inner 
voice which warned him that it might be 
better to remain in doubt and still have 
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hope. He didn’t want hope, if it was a 
false one. 

He went downstairs, aware of all sorts 
of new defects in himself. He felt that he 
was the most commonplace, uninteresting 
fellow imaginable, and that there was noth- 
ing about him that could possibly please 
or interest any one. 

Mrs. Lorrimer and a group of friends 
were on the veranda. He saluted them 
with a strange sort of severity, and went 
off down the road, in an edd state of de- 
spair and determination. 

“Yes,” said his mother proudly. “ It’s 
very unusual to see a man as serious as 
Alan is, at dis age!” 

She was wrong. She had herself seen 
any number of young fellows of twenty- 
seven overtaken by exactly the same sort 
of seriousness, only, in the case of her son, 
she didn’t recognize it. Alan himself, how- 
ever, had known what it was for weeks— 
it was Judith. 

She had told him to call her Judith, and 
he did, hundreds of times, but not once in 
her hearing. Indeed, there was an astound- 
ing difference between the things he said to 
her when she was not there and the words 
she actually heard from him. If she could 
only have heard those other things, or 
guessed them! He knew that what he was 
going to say would be so inferior to what 
he felt and thought. 

He turned into the lane where they al- 
ways met, and sat upon the stone wall to 
wait. He was thinking about her, in a 
curious way, half wretched, half blissful. 
He didn’t care two straws about her very 
humble position, nor did she. He had sat 
on the back steps and talked to her when 
the others were out, he /ad seen her in an 
apron, peeling potatoes, and she was more 
than ever exalted in his eyes by her quiet 
acceptance of such things. There was to 
him a sort of nobility in everything she 
did, in all her words and gestures, in her 
smile, even in her little transient moments 
of gayety. 

Nor did he care two straws for the mys- 
tery that surrounded her. Wherever she 
came from, whatever her name or her his- 
tory or her reason for living as she did, he 
knew that she was right, and could never 
be anything else. 

No—the things that troubled him were 
those things which so often trouble people 
in his condition—all sorts of doubts and 
alarms and hopes and determinations mixed 
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together. He wasn’t good enough, but he 
was obliged to convince her that he was. 
She couldn’t care for him, and yet she 
must. 

At last he saw her coming, and went for- 
ward to meet her. She was walking un- 
usually fast, as if, he thought with a fast 
beating heart, she were hurrying to him. 
Whatever joy he had felt in that thought 
vanished at the sight of her face. 

“ Judith!” he said. “ Tell me, what has 
happened?” 

She had all her usual fine composure, but 
she was very pale, and, in some subtle way 
apparent more to his heart than to his eyes, 
there was grief upon her face. She did not 
answer him, but she held out her hand, and 
he fancied that she clung to him. 

“Let’s walk a little,” she said, after a 
moment. 

They went on side by side along the 
lane, thick with cool, white dust under the 
old trees. So dense was the foliage on the 
branches meeting overhead that the light 
came through it greenish and wavering, 
like water. The dust might have been the 


sandy floor of the sea, and the church bells 


that rang seemed mournful and distant, as 
they must sound to the mermaids. 

A painful sense of unreality oppressed 
Alan. He didn’t know her; she was terri- 
bly remote, a stranger, indifferent to him. 
Not once in all the time they had spent 
together had she talked freely about her- 
self, about her life. She might have any 
number of anxieties and griefs of which 
he had no suspicion. She had been friend- 
ly, but in such an impersonal, untroubled 
way! 

At last they reached the fence at the 
foot of the lane, where the fields began, and 
she spoke. 

“ Noel has gone,” she said. 

“ Gone?” he echoed. 

“ He left a letter,” she continued. “ Per- 
haps I had better read you a part of it.” 
She took a letter out of her pocket, and 
turned as he noticed, past the first page to 
the second. She read: 


“So I’ve taken this job in the airplane factory. 
It’s a remarkably good job, and I expect to do 
rather more than well. I’m sorry, my dearest 
girl, to disappoint you so after all you’ve done for 
me, but, to be frank, I can’t be a doctor. I always 
hated the whole thing. I'd never have been any 
good at it. Now I’ve found the one thing I am 
good at. I think you know how I felt about 
Nesta Lorrimer, and now I see some faint chance 
of being able to speak to her some day. 
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“Try to forgive me, Judith. It is really the best 
and kindest thing I can do for you—to clear out 
and leave you free. 


“ That’s all that matters,” she ended. 
“So you see—” 

Her look amazed and angered him terri- 
bly. She seemed so sure that he would 
understand and sympathize. She wasn’t a 
child, she was very far from slow-witted, 
and she must have seen how it was with 
him. And now this! 


Try to forgive me, Judith. It is the best and 
kindest thing I can do for you—to clear out and 
leave you free. 


Such bitterness and pain overwhelmed 
him that he could scarcely speak. 

“T’d rather—go now,” he said. “ An- 
other time—I can’t—” 

“ But—” she began. 

“ Not now!” he said vehemently. “It 
was cruel of you to do this. Why didn’t 
you tell me before that you weren’t free? 
Why did you let me go on? I trusted you 
so! And all this time you’ve been thinking 
of him! No, please don’t speak to me! 
Let me go!” 

She was looking at him with a curious 
sort of inquiry, her dark brows drawn to- 
gether in a faint frown. 

“You don’t understand,” she said. “I 
thought you had guessed long ago. I didn’t 
think you’d have—gone on like this, if you 
hadn’t guessed!” 

She was not by nature impulsive, but it 
was impulse alone that moved her now. 
She came nearer to him, laid her hand on 
his shoulder, and looked into his face, with 
bright tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, Alan!” she cried. “ It was a beau- 
tiful thing to do—to accept me on faith, 
like that! Not to know, or to care! Oh, 
Alan, my dear!” 

“ Judith!” he said. “Don’t you see 
what you’ve done? Nothing else could 
have mattered to me, except your caring 
for him—” 

“For Noel?” she asked. “I’m afraid 
I cared for him a little too much—more 
than was good for him. But, you see, he’s 
my only brother.” 

“Brother!” shouted Alan. ‘“ Then 
why—” 

“Walk home with me, and I’ll explain,” 
said she. “I thought you had found out 
long ago.” 

Alan went on by her side, willing to wait 
forever for any further explanation. There 
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were a few questions he wanted to ask, and 
Judith answered them to his satisfaction, 
but they had nothing to do with Noel. 

** Now look!” said she. 

He did look, but he saw nothing but the 
front of Dr. Hunter’s neat little house. 

“T don’t see anything,” he said. 

She opened the gate, and he followed 
her along the path and up on the veranda. 

“ Look at that!” she said. 

It was nothing but the usual sign in the 
window, “ Noel ”—but it wasn’t! In blue 
letters on a white ground was printed: 


JUDITH HUNTER, M.D. 


VI 


“You see,” she said, a little later, when 
they were in the library, “ Noel and I were 
left orphans when we were very young, and 
Aunt Katherine Carew took care of us. I 
couldn’t begin to tell you all she did, all 
the sacrifices she made. Naturally, it was 
Noel, the boy, that she hoped and expected 
most from. I wanted to study medicine, 


and poor Noel couldn’t make up his mind 
exactly what he wanted to do; so he chose 
that, too, and we studied together. 


It was 
a terrible strain for Aunt Katherine. It 
took almost all she had, and after we’d 
both left the hospital, she couldn’t possibly 
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set up two young doctors. We talked it 
over, and it was my idea to give him his 
chance first. He’s two years older, and— 
well, I thought I could wait. Poor Aunt 
Katherine couldn’t manage everything her- 
self, and we couldn’t afford a servant, and 
yet she felt that it was very important to 
keep up appearances; so I decided that I 
would be the servant. I intended to be in- 
visible until I was ready to appear as a 
full-fledged M.D. myself.” She paused, 
and smiled a little. ‘“ We both worked very 
hard to make a doctor of Noel,” she went 
on. “I think now that we tried a little 
too hard. If he hadn’t felt that so much 
was expected of him, he might have gone 
through with it.” 

“He may do better where he is,” said 
Alan. 

“T can’t think that,” said she, “ even if 
he makes a great deal of money; because, 
for me, our profession is by far the noblest 
one in the world. There’s nothing else so 
fine and so—” 

“ Absolutely nothing else?” asked Alan. 
“ Nothing to compare with it?” 

He thought that the slight confusion she 
betrayed was infinitely more becoming to 
her than her usual composure. 

“ Well, of course,” said she, “ there’s—- 
there’s you!” 





A NIGHT IN TUNIS 


Bive sky and blue sea 
And wind-bent palm, 
And alabaster roofs at night, 
In moon-enameled calm. 


Tom-toms and dim doors 
And white-walled room, 

And travel-teeming tapestries, 
And candle-tinctured gloom. 


Warm eyes and daggered dark, 
Where flute notes float; 

A maiden newer than the moon, 
With amber-tinted throat; 


Henna hands and slow dance, 
A Moor’s sad lute, 

And silver anklets of the maid 
That mingle with the flute. 


Blue sky and blue sea 
Where stars drip down,, 

And minarets of loveliness 
In moon-pearled town! 


Charles Divine 





A Haunch of Mastodon 


HOW MALCOLM STOKES MAINTAINED HIS REPUTATION AS THE 
SPORTIEST GAMBLER IN HIS SET 


By Charles Goff Thomson 


York and Tuxedo, returned the 

telephone receiver to its hook, 
stood a moment in amused reflection, then 
passed on through the house to where his 
house guest, Mr. Randolph Wood of Phila- 
delphia and Glenwood, sat sunning his stiff 
joints on the broad terrace. Mr. Stokes 
carefully settled his rotund form in a big 
lawn chair, and for some time his shrewd, 
ruddy countenance was witness to the quiz- 
zical good humor with which he reviewed 
the information he had just received. 

As the silence lengthened, Mr. Wood, 
whose temper was as wiry and jerky as his 
physical aspects, regarded his host suspi- 
ciously. For ten years the two had been 
inseparable, having simultaneously retired 
from active affairs at the age of fifty; but 
Mr. Wood had ample reason for resenting 
his wily old friend’s lapses into profound 
reverie. He had been the chief victim of 
Mr. Stokes’s passionate love of gambling, 
which found outlet in sizable wagers, stated 
always in terms of cigars, staked upon the 
romances and the births occurring in their 
set. 

Invariably distrustful of Mr. Stokes’s 
long silences, Mr. Wood now twitched un- 
easily in his chair. 

“Great gooseflesh!” he exploded. 
“ What’s tickling you so?” 

Mr. Stokes beamed placidly, further ir- 
ritating his nervous friend by the habitual 
deliberation of his preparations for speech. 

“Come, come! Out with it, Stokes!” 

“Well, Wood, Mrs. Crane just phoned 
me to be at the station at noon, to help 
welcome her niece. You’ve heard about 
this Bettina Baxter?” 

“ Nothing definite—just snatches of gos- 
sip at the country club.” 

“ Well, it’s quite a story. Mrs. Crane’s 
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brother, Dr. Baxter, was the big surgeon 
hereabouts twelve years ago, but he threw 
up his practice to enter the missionary field. 
High-minded chap, and all that—gave half 
his fortune to the cause, and then went to 
India himself as a medical missionary. 
Took his daughter with him; and now she’s 
coming back to spend the summer in this 
country. It seems that this Bettina is 
something of a highbrow—speaks six or 
eight languages, and is terribly efficient 
about everything—makes her own clothes, 
and so on. She’s one of these girls with a 
mission in life. You know the sort.” 

“She'll have one sweet time with this 
crowd of fast movers!” 

“That’s just it, Wood. That’s what’s 
stirring up the summer colony. Mrs. Crane 
is determined that her niece shall have a 
good time in her own way, so she’s made 
the governors cancel the club tennis tour- 
nament and all the hops, and has killed all 
the gay stunts the young crowd had planned 
for the summer. In place of the real do- 
ings, she has arranged a series of teas, mis- 
sion circles, symphony concerts, visits to 
historical spots, and so on.” 

Mr. Wood ruminated. 

“ That’s the sort of thing that type of 
girl would probably enjoy; but it’s queer 
that the crowd stands for it.” 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Crane runs this 
county socially. I couldn’t even put you 
up at the club till she looked you over. 
To-night, to start this Bettina off right, 
they’re giving an old-fashioned chicken 
supper at the parish house, after which the 
girl will be asked to address the crowd on 
some missionary topic. That sort of girl 
loves to talk, you know. Her train is due 
at twelve sharp, so we’c best toddle along.” 

“We? I guess not! I’m not in on this 
proposition!” 
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“ Yes, you are. Mrs. Crane expects you. 
Guess she wants a couple of old codgers 
like us to lend dignity to the reception com- 
mittee; so come along!” 

Mr. Wood grumblingly rose and fol- 
lowed his old crony, but halted protestingly 
at the high iron fence that inclosed Mr. 
Stokes’s summer home. 

“Say, we aren’t going to walk to the 
station, are we?” 

“ Yes—that’s another of Mrs. Crane’s 
ideas. She says that these missionaries 
think expensive cars are sinful, so she 
warned every one to go afoot.” 

“ This girl—is Mrs. Crane going to make 
her walk? Some reception!” 

“ No—Mrs. Crane has asked Chuck 
Dana to bring the girl from the station in 
his flivver.” 

“What’s the matter with young Dana, 
anyhow?” Mr. Wood asked querulously, as 
the gate clanged behind them. “ He’s got 
plenty of money, but he lives like a piker. 
Regular tightwad!” 

“Oh, it’s just his way. Queer chap, 
Chuck Dana, but they don’t make ’em any 
better. He thinks it isn’t good form to 


live on inherited money, and says every 


real American should at least earn his own 
keep; so he spends only what he earns as 
an architect. He even pays himself, as ex- 
ecutor of his father’s estate, for the rental 
of his own house.” 

Mr. Wood sputtered continually as the 
two made their way down the maple-shaded 
avenue that led straight through town to 
the railway; but he grinned when he saw 
the make-up of the score of girls and young 
matrons whom the dowager had assembled 
to help greet the dreadful Bettina. The 
hectic toilettes which ordinarily marked 
the younger set were absent. The length 
of every skirt would have satisfied the dir- 
est blue law exponent, and the coiffures 
were correspondingly sedate. 

Mr. Wood joined Ral Mather, a jaunty 
youth who sat in scoffing isolation on the 
edge of the baggage truck. Mr. Stokes 
smiled his way through the group and to 
the back of the small station, where Dana 
sat alone in his cheap car. 

A first impression of Dana was of a solid, 
outdoor youth overtaken too soon by the 
responsibilities of middle age; but his 
friendly gaze and cleft chin spoke volumes, 
and, as Mr. Stokes put it, it was worth 
something to have achieved the sobriquet 
of Chuck. 
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“ Hello, Chuck!” said Mr. Stokes, giv- 
ing the little car a derisive shake. “ First 
time this old castanet of yours has en- 
joyed such honor!” 

Dana colored slightly. 

“ Oh, it gets me about, Mr. Stokes, and 
that is the function of a motor, I take it. 
You down to greet this Miss—what’s her 
name—Miss Baxter?” 

“Yes. Putting a crimp in the summer’s 
doings, isn’t she?” 

“ Well, it won’t do this crowd any harm 
to slow up a bit; and a girl is entitled to 
her own sort of good time after twelve 
years in India. So as to have something 
congenial to discuss with her, I’ve been 
studying up a bit on missionary things 
myself—the Jesuits, Dr. Livingstone, the 
siege of Tientsin, the Armenian—” 

He broke off as the train rumbled into 
the station, and the two hurried out to the 
platform to watch the tableau cf Bettina 
Baxter’s welcome to America. As the train 
slowed down, the girls started toward the 
only coaches they knew — the Pullmans; 
but Mrs. Crane recalled them. 

“She won’t be in the parlor car,” she 
explained frigidly. ‘“ Missionary families, 
even when possessed of ample means, are 
careful about money.” 

She grimly marshaled the group near the 
day coach. A miscellaneous crowd de- 
scended, and finally there emerged a big- 
boned girl whose bovine stare surpassed the 
aunt’s worst fears. The girl stumbled in 
alighting, recovered herself clumsily, and 
gazed blankly about, as if in search of a 
familiar face. 

There was a long moment of awkward 
silence; then Mrs. Crane impulsively 
stretched out a black gloved hand. 

“’m so glad you’ve arrived safely, Bet- 
tina! Welcome home, for—” 

The girl had ignored the extended hand. 

“My name bane Elvira,” she declared 
suspiciously. “‘I bane new second cook 
for Westbrook Inn. You tell me where is 
Westbrook Inn, eh?” 

The group dissolved from about. her. 
The coach had discharged its local passen- 
gers, and Mrs. Crane pursed her lips in 
perplexity. 

“ Bettina must have missed her train,” 
she declared. “The poor girl doesn’t know 
much about trains and such modern things. 
We will—” 

Her voice trailed off as she saw the look 
of astonished admiration that overspread 
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Ral Mather’s face, and turned to follow 
the direction of his gaze. 

A slender young girl had alighted from 
the Pullman, and was in the act of pressing 
a generous tip into the palm of a devoted 
porter, who had just set down a second 
double armful of hand-tooled bags. Her 
trim figure was adorned with a shimmering 
chestnut costume, whose brevity was but 
one degree removed from the bathing suits 
of 1917, revealing a goodly length of silken 
hose and a pair of ankles which seemed too 
exquisitely molded for utility in locomo- 
tion. A gauzy old-gold confection tilted 
down over her low forehead, to rest just 
above one of her great black eyes, passing 
backward and upward at a mariner’s north- 
northwest angle, to disclose the entire right 
side of a bewitchingly little. head, and a 
mass of gleaming black hair shot with gold- 
en threads that glistened like spun gold on 
velvet. 

From rakish tip of feather to tan sport 
slippers, the new arrival was the last word 
in style and grooming, and she carried her- 
self with an alert yet careless confidence 
that was not to be gainsaid. 


The grinning porter made a last hurried 
trip into the interior of the car, to emerge 
with a bundle of gay-hued parasols and a 
huge gilt bird cage wrapped with heavy pa- 


per. As he set these down, the train got 
under way, and the dainty girl stood alone 
in the midst of her impedimenta. There 
was a trace of impatience in the swift 
glance with which she catalogued the rather 
dowdily clad people surrounding Mrs. 
Crane. Then her fine eyes swept the cir- 
cle, lingered for a moment upon the en- 
tranced Dana, and came to rest upon Mr. 
Stokes, as that shrewd old guesser advanced 
toward her with outstretched hand. 

“How are you, Bettina Baxter?” he 
said. 

As the girl confided her hand to Mr. 
Stokes's genial grasp, the aunt rushed hasti- 
ly forward. 

“Why, can this be my niece, Bettina 
Baxter?” 

“The surest thing, auntie! Betsy her- 
self, in the flesh!. How are you, and how 
is Uncle Alex? I'll kiss you, if you wish— 
but kissing is so much like cannibals rub- 
bing noses!” 

Mrs. Crane was distinctly at a loss. 

“ How’s your father, Bettina?” 

“Dad? Oh, he’s top hole, auntie, but 
just too busy! This corralling heathens is 
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an endless job. There’s a new one born 
every seven seconds, you see, and it keeps 
one bobbing, I tell you!” 

She whirled lithely, as a ripping sound 
issued from the bird cage. The paper 
cover was rent from within, and a hairy 
little hand emerged. Then through the en- 
larged aperture there appeared the wrinkled 
visage of a tiny monkey. It peered up 
anxiously with rheumy, shoe-button eyes 
till Bettina patted it affectionately. 

“My mascot,” she explained. “I call 
him Love, because he’s so eternally dis- 
tracted—and so nervous. Appropriate, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Well,” responded her aunt uncertainly, 
“we're glad you’re here.” 

“ And I’m glad to get here, I tell you! 
I’m simply wild to see New York—those 
midnight roofs and things! Had a simply 
wretched time crossing the continent—just 
a lot of old fogies on the Limited—they 
talked and talked about religion and poli- 
tics and philosophy. I’m just perishing for 
some decent food, auntie! There wasn’t 
anything fit to eat but chicken, and I’ve 
had so much of it that I feel like an ani- 
mated giblet. Girls, I’m Betsy Baxter. 
Now, one at a time, please!” 

Ral Mather and.the score of enthusiastic 
girls swirled around Bettina, but Dana re- 
mained outside the crowd. For a long time 
his rapt vision centered upon the ravishing 
girl, then traveled uncertainly toward his 
worn old flivver. Suddenly a hot wave of 
color suffused his tanned cheeks, and he 
hurried to the car, cranked the motor into 
reluctant life, and fled down the street. 
Ordinarily a careful driver, he twice nar- 
rowly missed a collision, for his gaze was 
riveted upon the shiny surface of the mo- 
tor hood, where each crack in the black 
enamel seemed a gleaming thread of gold. 


II 


A montH later Mr. Stokes and Mr. 
Wood occupied adjoining seats in the gal- 
lery erected about the club tennis courts, 
on which Bettina was valiantly fighting for 
the championship against the other finalist, 
Chuck Dana. As was his wont, Mr. Stokes 
was badgering his companion toward a defi- 
nite position, for the wily old diplomat had 
been observing the two contestants for two 
weeks, and was certain that he detected the 
flickerings of a romance. 

“Wood,” he asserted sententiously, 
“that pair will make a go of it.” 
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Mr. Wood snorted. 

“ You’re becoming senile, Stokes! Guess 
you’ve forgotten Ral Mather. She’s out 
in his car half the time; and didn’t you no- 
tice their game this morning? Ral practi- 
cally let her win the semifinals. Pulled 
his service, and fed the ball right to her. 
Girls appreciate things like that. Now look 
at Dana— you'd think he was playing 
Tilden! Well played, Bettina!” 

Mr. Stokes joined in the patter of ap- 
plause that acclaimed the girl’s winning of 
a point by placing a clever chop that just 
topped the net and caught Dana filat- 
footed in back court. Dana grinned his 
appreciation of Bettina’s generalship, but as 
he changed position to receive her service 
his frame tightened. There was no mis- 
taking the fact that he was out to win. 

Bettina, flushed and determined, con- 
tended gloriously against his superior 
strength and skill, but he was not to be 
denied. Hers was the best tennis that any 
girl had ever demonstrated on the club 
courts, but he fought her down coolly, using 
his most vicious service, and breaking 
through hers by playing at her weaker 
backhand. Even with a set to his credit 
he did not slow up his game, and Bettina, 
struggling with an almost tearful despera- 
tion, went down to defeat before a final 
service ace that all but spun her racket 
from her grasp. 

In the moment of victory Dana’s de- 
termination crumbled. His generous fea- 
tures flooded with a mingled compassion 
and dismay, and he was tardy in stepping 
to the net, where the girl stood with out- 
stretched hand. 

“I’m not ashamed!” she declared. “I 
never played better.” 

Some vague declaration was on his lips, 
but, as he felt the firm clasp of Bettina’s 
little hand, all his intelligence soared off 
into a hazy realm in which a pair of great 
black eyes seemed to revolve against a 
background of gold-filigreed jet. ons 
passed; then he became conscious that she 
was struggling to loose her fingers from his 
retaining grasp. Painfully aware of the in- 
terested scrutiny of several hundred on- 
lookers, he released her hand, and fell to 
mopping his beaded brow. As the specta- 
tors filled the court, he was profoundly 
grateful for their intervention; yet when 
the enthusiastic crowd separated her from 
him, he felt the gnaw of a new and strange 
loneliness. 
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Mr. Stokes was among the last to reach 
the girl. As he took both her hands, he 
leaned back to survey her with humorously 
exaggerated admiration. Despite her exer- 
tions, Bettina was as freshly dainty as a 
pink tulip. 

“ A fine game, Bettina!” he said. “ And 
—it isn’t every foot that can stand the test 
of low-heeled shoes.” 

Before she could respond, Ral Mather 
confidently edged Mr. Stokes aside and 
bore Bettina toward the driveway. Mr. 
Stokes and Mr. Wood, trailing in the wake 
of the crowd, saw Mather lift her into his 
racy sport car, while Dana looked on with 
the baffled expression of a big mastiff watch- 
ing a terrier perform a clever trick. 

Mr. Stokes, more observant than his con- 
frere, caught the swift glance Bettina cast 
toward Dana as Mather drove away—a 
fleeting and troubled glance that bore a 
trace of hunger. Dana did not catch it, 
being moodily occupied in cranking his 
cheap motor. The machine finally respond- 
ed to his efforts, the loose hood doing a 
temperamental hula to the nervous cough- 
ings of the engine. When he got slowly 
under way, Mather’s low-hung car was 
rounding the bend. 

Mr. Wood grinned vindictively. 

“ There, Stokes! It’s Mather, as I said!” 

Mr. Stokes drew a small book from the 
inner pocket of his linen waistcoat, and 
opened it to a blank page. 

“What do you say to a little wager?” 
he grinned. 

A swift mental review of his former wa- 
gers with Mr. Stokes was accompanied by a 
sinking sensation, but Mr. Wood shook off 
his forebodings. 

“Sure!” he exclaimed testily. ‘“ Write 
it down! Five hundred Hacienda Cristo- 
bals, claro, that Bettina doesn’t marry 
Dana. This bet will change your infernal 
luck! Tl tell you, now, that I saw Ral 
and Bettina strolling in the moonlight last 
night—and walking mighty close together, 
too! If you think that a thoroughbred 
like Bettina can be won by a chap who’s 
too stingy to give a girl a good time, you’re 
crazy. I’ve got you at last!” 

Mr. Stokes made no comment, but his 


seraphic smile frayed the fragile edges of 
Mr. Wood’s somewhat sensitive temper as 
they motored homeward. 

Throughout dinner Mr. Stokes was sub- 
merged in a profound meditation that ir- 
ritated his guest excessively; but the lat- 
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ter found comfort at the club hop, where 
he watched Mather monopolize Bettina 
throughout a dozen dances. Dana was not 
in evidence during the entire evening. 

But Mr. Wood would not have been so 
complacent had he happened to stroll out 
upon the practice green, where Mr. Stokes, 
who had decided upon his method of cam- 
paign, came upon the unhappy winner of 
the championship. Dana had flung him- 
self upon the turf, and was gazing discon- 
solately across the shallow valley which 
stretched in hazy vistas under the white 
moon. 

The young man grunted an inhospitable 
response to Mr. Stokes’s cheery greeting; 
but the latter, disregarding Dana’s appar- 
ent desire for solitude, seated himself upon 
the sward. 

“Not dancing to-night, Chuck?” he 
asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Have a cigar?” 

* No—not smoking.” 

“ Ah—er—the darned rheumatism is at 
my knee again!” 

“You won’t improve it any, sitting 
out here in the night air!” 

At this ungraciousness Mr. Stokes cocked 
his head like a young puppy, and peered 
through the moonlight at his young friend. 
What he saw pleased him mightily; but he 
lighted a cigar and smoked a while before 
developing the strategy he had mapped out 
at dinner. 

“ Chuck,” he began at last, “ mankind 
doesn’t change much.” 

“T dare say.” 

“Tt’s funny, Chuck,” went on the old 
tactician; “ but I got to thinking of your 
father to-night—of his courtship. We were 
boys together, you see.” 

Dana made no response, but his quick- 
ened interest was sufficient to stimulate the 
other. 

“No, Chuck—mankind doesn’t change 
much. We like to think of ourselves as far 
removed from our ancestors who roamed 
the dark forests of Europe in bands—the 
Neanderthals and—and all that; but we’re 
all scales off the same fish. The mechanics 
of living have altered, have become more 
complicated, but fundamentally our actions 
and reactions are identical with primitive 
man’s. Now, evolution may or may not 
have—” 

“ But I say, Mr. Stokes, what has all 
this to do with my father’s courtship?” 
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“ T’m coming to that. Can’t you give an 
old codger mental elbow room? What I’m 
driving at is this—our instincts are un- 
changed through the countless generations. 
Each generation thinks itself radically dif- 
ferent from the preceding—especially the 
girls; but the same instincts govern. Tat- 
tooing gives way to mental ornaments, 
crinoline and the bustle give way to henna 
and the lipstick, but—there you are! The 
same emotions that influenced the men and 
women of prehistoric days influence them 
to-day. I’m speaking, specifically, of youth 
—of love and lovers—of courtship.” 

At this, Dana roused sufficiently to light 
a cigarette. 

“You know, Chuck,” Mr. Stokes went 
on, “ that since the dawn of the world men 
have proved their devotion by laying the 
fruit of their prowess at their ladies’ feet. 
In the stone age, when men lived by the 
chase, lovers brought back from the forest 
the choicest pieces of game as tokens of 
their ability and of their undying devotion. 
A prehistoric lover courted his woman by 
tossing at her feet a haunch of—er—mas- 
todon. In feudal times, the armored 
knights risked their necks in the jousts to 
carry their ladies’ ribboned favors supreme- 
ly to the front. And now, in this capital- 
istic age, the idea is still the same, though 
the standard has changed again. Now the 
mark of supremacy is worldly success. 
Business has supplanted the tournament of 
King Arthur’s court, a solitaire or a fine 
motor have taken the place of the—er— 
haunch of mastodon.” 

Dana’s cigarette expired while he pon- 
dered this theorem seriously. 

“Well, as I was saying, Chuck, your 
father was a famous lover in these parts. 
He knew, too. Nothing halfway about 
him! He loved Elsie Morton—your mother 
—but he saw that he didn’t enjoy a fair 
chance. All her other suitors were wealthy 
men, and as your father was land poor at 
the time, he lacked the proper background 
to give him confidence. Knowing Elsie to 
be necessary for his happiness, he borrowed 
fourteen thousand dollars—a lot of money 
in those days—as a courting fund, and he 
made things move, I tell you. There never 
was another such four-in-hand as he drove 
through these hills, nor such dances as he 
gave in that old house of yours. I should 
think you’d hear the echo of that music 
still. He mortgaged his entire future, but 
it proved worth while, for he won just about 
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the finest wife any man ever had—your 
mother.” 

“Why, I never heard anything about 
this, Mr. Stokes!” 

“ There’s a lot we don’t know, Chuck.” 

“ But mother wasn’t the sort of girl to 
be won by a splurge!” 

“No, sir—she was not! That isn’t the 
point at all. The possession of that four- 
in-hand and so on gave your father a posi- 
tion from which to work—gave him confi- 
dence, don’t you see? And the big point 
was that Elsie knew he did it all for her. 
It was the token of devotion—the haunch 
of mastodon.” 

Dana sat straight up. 

“T see!” he said slowly. 

“T don’t know how I came to mention 
this to-night, Chuck. It’s the moonlight, 
I guess. Grand night! I’d like to be 
twenty-five again and taking Bettina home 
from the dance, like Ral Mather. Nice car 
he’s got—and she’s learned to drive it. A 
big spender, Ral; but then I never heard 
of a lover who made a hit by saving his 
money for a vacuum cleaner, instead of 
spending it for flowers. Did you?” 

Dana blinked. 

“N-no. Don’t know as I ever did,” he 
confessed. 

Satisfied that he had sowed fertile seeds, 
Mr. Stokes rose laboriously. 

“Guess I'll run back and watch ’em 
dance. Ral and Bettina are a fine pair on 
the floor. Some moon, all right! Good 
night.” 

There was no answer. 

“ Good night,” he repeated. 

Well content that the second salutation 
failed to penetrate the youth’s absorption, 
Mr. Stokes toddled cheerfully back toward 
the clubhouse. - 


A rew days later Mr. Stokes, restless 
because events were not shaping rapidly 
toward the desired end, made his way 
across the street to the house of Mrs. Crane, 
where, as he expected, he found Bettina 
curled up in a big hammock in the latticed 


summerhouse on the back lawn. She 
moved to rise, but he refused to permit it, 
drawing up a chair beside her. 

Bettina was of the resilient type whose 
physical mold seems to change with each 
mood and occupation. On the links and 
the tennis court, her vitality so surcharged 
her slender young body that she seemed 
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almost masculine. In the ballroom, she 
was a lithe and radiant girl, the focus of 
gayety. But now, as she lay back with 
her lovely gold-threaded hair cushioned 
against an amber pillow, her cuddled form 
appeared too ethereal to risk exposure to 
the vagrant summer breeze, and the atmos- 
phere seemed rarified by her presence. 

Though he had heard much of it from 
Mrs. Crane, this was the first time that Mr. 
Stokes had surprised Bettina in one of her 
intellectual and melancholy moods. He 
stretched out his hand for the book she had 
been reading. 

“<*The Teachings of the Scholar Men- 
cius,’” he read aloud. “ Now who might 
this Mencius be, Bettina?” 

She answered listlessly: 

“One of Cathay’s wisest philosophers.” 

“ Did you know him in India?” 

“ Not exactly. He was more nearly con- 
rf with Julius Cesar.” 

“ "9 

He opened the book at her place, and 
read: 

Mencius taught affection as the roof of the 
House of Happiness. Where love is housed no 
storms may beat in. A golden dome may sur- 


mount a house of rancor; virtue and contentment 
may lodge beneath a mud thatching. 


Mr. Stokes pondered on this as a possi- 
ble key or solution of her loneliness. 

“Wonder where Chuck Dana has been 
all week?” he hazarded. 

“IT don’t know, Mr. Stokes. 
fides but little to me.” 

Easily detecting the little ache in the 
girl’s voice, the old diplomat went on 
confidently : 

“Queer sort of chap, Chuck Dana! 
Close with his money, and all that, but 
I’ve happened to stumble on to his reason 
for being so saving. I'll tell you, Bettina, 
though it’s in strict confidence. He’s hang- 
ing on to his dollars so as to be able to 
leave all his children a competence. He—” 

She stirred slightly. 

“ His children?” 

“Yes—he’s looking ahead. Believes in 
big families—just wild about kids. Funny, 
isn’t it?” 

“Why no, it isn’t peculiar. I believe in 
large families myself.” 

“Ts that so? Well, well! How delight- 
fully — er — old-fashioned, and all that! 
Most of this crowd are ultramodern in that 
respect. Ral Mather, for example. Ever 
been through Dana’s place? No? Well, 


He con- 
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he’s got just a cheap little garage, but a 
booming big nursery. He’ll meet the right 
girl some day, and we'll all see a swift 
courtship. He’s like that. Nothing will 
be too good for the right girl—when he 
finds her.” 

“Yes,” she said thinly, “for the right 
girl!” 

Studying her averted profile, he was cer- 
tain that he saw a quivering about the full 
mouth. Contrition smote him, but he still 
went on. 

“ What’s this I hear about your leaving 
us soon, Bettina?” 

She nodded mournfully. 

“I’m going back to father next month.” 

“ But you’re having such good times— 
parties, tennis, and so on!” 

“ Yes—but p-parties aren’t everything, 
Mr. S-Stokes.” 

“What? A girl like you, who loves gay- 
ety, and—” 

“But I’m really not that sort, Mr. 
Stokes. I love books and friends and a 


fireplace, picnics in the woods, comfortable 
clothes, and a—a ride in a rattling old car 
along country roads.” 


He nodded: 

“ That’s the sort of Bettina we expected 
to greet, but—” 

She halted him with an imperious little 
gesture, and for a moment studied his face, 
as if to assure herself that confidence would 
not be misplaced. 

“Mr. Stokes,” she said, earnest almost 
to the point of tears, “ that’s the sort of 
girl I was when I sailed from Hongkong— 
the sort of girl I really am right now; but 
I had a wretched time of it on the boat. 
All the passengers flocked around the silk- 
stockinged girls who smoked cigarettes in 
the lounge. I might have been a leper, for 
all the companionship I enjoyed. It taught 
me a lesson—and I did want to have a good 
time this summer, and be popular, if only 
for Aunt Agatha’s sake; so before we 
reached Frisco, I had decided to transform 
myself into the sort of girl men—and most 
women—seem to enjoy. I wasn’t so much 
out of date, really, for I’ve always read the 
American magazines to keep abreast with 
things; but I wished to do the thing right, 
to go the very limit. And I found a way 
to do it!” 

Bettina’s little moue was eloquent of a 
distasteful memory. She settled deeper 
amid the cushions, and, as she regarded 
Mr. Stokes steadily, he saw a peculiarly 
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luminous quality alter her dark eyes. It 
came to him, strangely enough, that she no 
longer saw him as a venerable man, but as 
something of a boy. He knew that there 
are women who instinctively mother all hu- 
mans; but such a psychical relationship 
with this slip of a girl was a little too much, 
and Mr. Stokes moved restlessly in his 
chair. 

“ You were saying—” he suggested. 

“ Oh, yes,” she resumed. “1 was think- 
ing of—of something else. Well, Mr. 
Stokes, the day I reached Frisco, I shipped 
my Indian maid back to father, and hired a 
stranded actress as a companion and a 
fashion mentor. Oh, I looked her up first, 
so don’t look so shocked! She selected my 
wardrobe, took me to the best hairdressers, 
taught me a truly colloquial dialect, and 
paraded me around the hotel tearooms and 
restaurants and theaters until I lost all self- 
consciousness about my new appearance. 
She was a fine, big-hearted girl, Mr. Stokes, 
but very terrible in her frankness. She 
insisted upon these very short skirts—said 
I was built to wear them! She was anxious 
to have me try for musical comedy, too— 
said I was built right for that, too!” 

Mr. Stokes was all enthusiasm. 

“She knew, Bettina—she knew!” 

Under his frank appraisal, she flushed 
slightly, and unsuccessfully strove to tuck 
her slippers beneath the abbreviated skirt. 

“ But now I’m sorry I did it all,” she 
concluded despondently. “It brought me 
a cheap popularity, but—” 

“It brought you more than that,” he 
asserted stoutly. 

He would have gone on, but for the honk 
of a motor horn that sounded before the 
Crane home. The sound was repeated im- 
patiently; then Chuck Dana hurried around 
the side of the house to where the two sat. 
He was appareled in a tweed knicker suit 
which bore the costly metropolitan touch, 
and there was a new confidence in his mien 
as he jauntily twirled his cap. 

“ Hello, folks!” he greeted them. “I 
wanted you to be the first to see my new 
boat!” 

“Who, me?” grinned Mr. Stokes. “I 
call that mighty neighborly of you.” 

Dana flushed slightly. 

“Well, I'll be glad to have you see it, 
too.” 

He led them out to the curb, but hung 
back as the two stepped close to the big 
roadster. The engine hood looked to be 
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seven feet long, and as Mr. Stokes read 


the name etched upon the wheel hubs he 


vented a low whistle. 

“ Best car made in Europe,” he breathed. 
“ A nine-thousand-dollar chassis!” 

The girl’s gaze lingered appreciatively on 
the decorative effect, the car being enam- 
eled a dark gray with buff upholstery, and 
with every metal accessory plated with a 
dull, oxidized finish. Dana’s eyes shone 
with eagerness. 

“Do you like it?” he queried huskily. 

“ Who, me?” asked Mr. Stokes. “ Well, 
of course, I—” 

“ Oh, it’s a beauty!” cried Bettina. 

“T hoped you might like it,” Dana 
guiped. “ You see, I really bought it to— 
to—so as to—I say, will you take the first 
ride in it—now?” 

“Who, me?” put in Mr. Stokes oon. 
“ Sure, r1—” 

“T was asking Miss Baxter, Mr. Stokes. 
I’ve been hoping you might be willing, so 
when I left New York I wired to the inn 
to have a nice dinner for two to-night. 
I’ve got hold of a harpist I thought you 
might enjoy. He’ll be there, and — and 
everything.” 

Her eyes widened. 

“You did all this just for me, Mr. 
Dana?” 

“Yes, Miss Baxter. 
you and me.” 

The two regarded each other across a 
universe of which Mr. Stokes was no part. 
Suddenly her eyes filmed happily. 

“ Shall I go like this, Mr. Dana?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

“ Please do! Don’t change. We need 
every minute—Bettina!” 

“ All right! Let’s go—Chuck!” 

The limpid pronunciation of his nick- 
name flustered Dana so much that he stum- 
bled as he leaped forward to assist Bettina 
into the rakish seat. Accustomed to crank- 
ing his flivver, he started for the front of 
the motor, and then reddened violently as 
he climbed into place behind the wheel. 

As the smart roadster shot down the 
shaded avenue, Bettina turned to wave to 
Mr. Stokes. In that wave he sensed, some- 
how, that the girl understood and appre- 
ciated. When they passed out of sight, he 
crossed the street to his own home, where 
Mr. Wood was waiting at the cribbage 
table. 

“Great goosefiesh!” the visitor explod- 
ed. “ You’re always late! And what have 


Just for you—for 
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you been up to now? You're grinning like 
a fish-fed tabby!” 

“Who, me?” responded Mr. Stokes ab- 
sently. “Why, I just saw a young cave- 
man fetching home a haunch of mastodon.” 


IV 


A wEEK later the two old cronies sat to- 
gether in a dark corner of the club veranda, 
listening to the music to which the young 
folks were dancing inside. The night hills 
were flooded with a mellow starlight that 
softened the bulk of every distant eminence 
and reduced the valley to the dimensions 
of a wooded gulley. Under the magic of 
the New England summer night, even the 
most confirmed toddlers were missing an 
occasional dance to stroll in the deep shad- 
ows of the elms. It was one of these cou- 
ples that furnished Mr. Wood’s elation as 
he fiercely nudged Mr. Stokes. 

“Look there!” he whispered trium- 

. “ve beaten you for once! 
Look!” 


He indicated, through the vines that 
trellised the veranda, the indistinct figures 
of Mather and Bettina as they strolled the 
bridle path. Their shoulders were almost 
touching, and Mather’s head was bent low 
as he hung upon her every low word. As 
the pair came abreast of the corner where 
the old men sat, Bettina’s words carried up 
to them: 

“ And so he is really greater than Bud- 
dha. Of course, Confucius covered a far 
vaster ground, for he unearthed and clas- 
sified and evolved an entire system of mor- 
als governing the relations of man with his 
conscience, man with man, man with his 
rulers, the family unit, and a theosophy, 
if not—” 

As the pair passed on out of hearing, 
Mr. Wood preened himself. 
“TI told you so, Stokes! 
Lovers, if I ever saw any!” 

Mr. Stokes smoked placidly, forbearing 
comment. 

In a moment the couple repassed the ve- 
randa. Bettina was still talking: 

“ That is not a fair comparison, of course, 
but Marcus Aurelius, Plato, Socrates, all 
fail to measure up to the standard of East- 
ern philosophers. Kant, Schopenhauer, 
James — all the later thinkers — merely 
clothe the old ideas in new metaphors. For 
three thousand years every one of the 
fundamental—” 

“See, Stokes!” Mr. Wood whispered ex- 


You saw ’em! 
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citedly, as the pair drifted on. “ Look 
how closely they stick together! Their 
shoulders touch!” 

“ Well, Wood, that path is only thirty 
inches wide. And say, did you ever hear 
a girl discuss philosophers with the man 
she loved, on a night like this?” 

The longer he considered the matter, the 
less confident Mr. Wood became that his 
premises were well founded. Five minutes 
later, when he saw Mather return alone to 
the clubhouse, he felt the grip of a vague 
fear. After nursing his forebodings for a 
while, he impatiently suggested that they 
should make a circuit of the grounds. 

Mr. Stokes assenting, they lighted fresh 
cigars and strolled off across the links. 

A succession of fleecy clouds moved like 
shutters across the lens of a waning cres- 
cent moon, alternately dimming and fresh- 
ening the hazy vistas. A fringe of trees 
screened off the first tee. Here, as they 
emerged from the shadows, they came up 
behind a couple sitting on the rustic bench 
beside the sand box. On the soft turf their 
footfalls had been noiseless, so that they 
came within a few feet of the unsuspecting 
couple; and while both gentlemen were of a 
class quite removed from the vulgarity of 
eavesdropping, they could not but hear the 
conversation of the triumphant Dana and 
the intellectual Bettina. ; 

“And you'll never be sorry, Bettina? 
You’re sure,” 

“ Uh-uh! ” 

“ And you know how much I love you, 
Bettina?” 

“ Uh-uh! ” 

“ Just think of it! You and I together, 
always! Chuck and Bettina, Limited!” 

“ Uh-uh! ” 

A little silence, then anxiously: 

“ But, Chuck, dear!” 

“ Yes, Bettina.” 

“You really don’t mean Limited, do 
you?” 

They saw his big arm tighten about her 
shoulders. 

“No, no, Bettina—not Limited!” 

“ And that reminds me, Chuck, dear— 
can’t we trade that new roadster for a tour- 
ing car?” 

“ Yes, but we need it for our honeymoon. 
Why do you say that, Bettina?” 

“ Well, Chuck, dear, if it’s to be Chuck 
and Bettina, Unlimited, you know—” 

“ Oh, Bettina, you darling! How I love 
you, Bettina, dear!” 
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“ Uh-uh! ” 

Mr. Wood fled the spot, choking with 
wrath at the fate which had again betrayed 
him. Mr. Stokes ambled peacefully across 
the dewy sward, overtaking him at the 
porte cochére. 

“ Well, Stokes,” Mr. Wood conceded, “I 
lose again. Hope you’re satisfied.” 

“ Uh-uh! ” 

“ Don’t uh-uh me! I’ve heard enough of 
that! Let’s go home.” 

Their sedan had reached the limits of 
the village before Mr. Stokes roused from 
his reflections. 

“ Wood,” he announced, “I’ve trimmed ~~ 
you so much that I’ll give you one big 
chance. I'll just wager you another five 
hundred, same brand, that Chuck and Bet- 
tina will need that bigger car within—well, 
say two years.” - 

“ What sex?” demanded Mr. Wood, his 
eyes lighting craftily. 

Mr. Stokes was off guard. 

“ Well, I'll say a boy.” 

“T’ll go you! Write it down! You're 
betting that they will have a boy within 
two years. I’m not betting on a girl, re- 
member—I’m just betting there won’t be a 
boy in two years. I’ve got you, Stokes!” 

“ But see here, Wood, I should be giving 
tremendous odds. I should—” 

“That’s what you said! Write it 
down!” 

And, very dubiously, Mr. Stokes wrote 
it down. 

V 


SoME twenty-one months later Mr. Wood 
buttonholed Alexander Crane, Mrs. Crane’s 
meek husband and the uncle of Bettina, on 
the porch of a hotel in North Carolina, 
where the summer-hunting nomads were en- 
joying the second leg of their annual move 
to the South. 

“Seen Stokes this morning, Crane?” he 
queried. 

“ Yes—out with the professional. His 
golf is rotten this winter. I am looking 
for Stokes, too.” 

“Why, what’s up?” 

“ Nothing much, only that I have a bet 
with him, and I’m expecting news any 
minute.” 

“You, too? He gets everybody. Lucki- 
est man on earth, Stokes is. What’s your 
wager with him, Crane?” 

“ Well, I’m a bit ashamed of it, for it’s 
about my niece Bettina, but Stokes bullied 
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me into it. I bet him that this imfant 
they’re expecting will be a boy, and as the 
event is—” 

“You must have wagered it’s to be a 
girl, I suppose you mean,” Mr. Wood cor- 
rected positively. 

“No, Stokes is betting on a girl.” 

“No, no, man!” Mr. Wood insisted 
irascibly. “ I know, for I also have a wager 
with Stokes. He’s betting it will be a 
boy!” 

Without further ado, Mr. Crane opened 
his wallet and produced a sheet of paper, 
which he extended to the other. 

“ Read it,” he suggested. 

Mr. Wood read: 

Gulf Inn, Florida, January 19, 1920. 

Memorandum—Five hundred Hacienda Cristo- 
bals that the Danas are parents of a girl within 
nineteen months from date-—Matcotm STOKES. 

Donve—A.ex. CRANE. 


Mr. Wood’s jaw dropped. 

“Why, Crane,” he yelled, 
hedged! He protected his bet!” 

It was the last straw, the one unforgiv- 
able sin. Mr. Wood paced the veranda, 


“ Stokes 


his fingers twitching spasmodically. 
“ And that’s why he’s been hiding from 


me lately!” he stormed. “ He’s ashamed! 
I see it all now! The date of your wager 
is about three months later than mine. I 
remember how nervous he was about that 
time. He probably got to studying the sys- 
tem he uses in doping out such affairs, and 
came to the conclusion that it would be a 
girl. Hence his bet with you to protect 
himself. I'll kill him, Crane! I don’t 
mind his infernal luck, but a hedge bet— 
think of it!” 

Mr. Wood stumped back and forth until 
his ragings were interrupted by the arrival 
of the arch villain himself. Mr. Stokes, 
as unembarrassedly abdominal as a kewpie 
in his golf togs, emerged from the lobby, 
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bearing a sealed telegram, which he hand- - 
ed to Mr. Crane. 

“ They were paging you, Crane,” he said 
blandly, “so I brought this along.” 

Mr. Crane adjusted his glasses, opened 
the envelope, and slowly read the brief con- 
tents. His imperturbability was fabled up 
and down the coast, but his fingers shook 
as he absent-mindedly refolded the tele- 
gram, placed it in the envelope, and put 
the envelope into his pocket. Then he re- 
versed the process, and again studied the 
missive. When he had finished a third pe- 
rusal, he fastened upon Mr. Stokes a gaze 
replete with highest admiration. 

“Stokes,” he vouchsafed, “you're a 
wonder!” 

“Come, come, Crane!” begged the anx- 
ious Mr. Wood. “ A boy ora girl?” 

“Twins, Wood—a boy and a girl.” 

Mr. Wood’s eyes threatened to pop. 

“A boy? I lose!” he moaned. 

“ And a girl,” sighed Mr. Crane. “So 
I lose too!” 

“ Great gooseflesh! And Stokes wins— 
wins both ends of a hedge bet!” 

Mr. Stokes’s smile was entirely beyond 
description. 

“A hedge bet?” he demanded. “I like 
that! Here I’ve spent years developing 
my system .of anticipating the sex of off- 
spring, evolved a scientific formula of rela- 
tive femininity and masculinity, and—” 

“Your system!” choked Mr. Wood. 
“ Your—your—” 

Words failed him. He sank back upon 
the railing, gazing hopelessly upon the in- 
credibly lucky old gambler. 

“Well,” he said weakly, “somebody 
will have to set up a good dinner to-night, 
anyway!” 

Mr. Stokes could not resist a final thrust 
at his touchy old friend. 

“ Who, me?” he grinned. “ Uh-uh!” 





LOVE’S CONFIDENCE 


My love shall ask no wage of you, 
Shall seek no pledge, exact no vow; 

For love like this, so calm and true, 
Will find requital anyhow. 


Does night compel the stars to shine, 
Or twilight force the thrush to sing? 
So fove, though asking naught, like mine, 
Will fail not of her reckoning. 


T. Morris Longstreth 
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S concerned May’s end of the matter, 
one of the exciting causes, however 
deep-lying and indirect, may have 

been Pop Carter’s remarkable cough. 

This was an affliction well calculated to 
start anything from mere profane protest 
to cold-blooded murder. It began, invari- 
ably, with a faint “ Ahum!” from behind 
the old man’s paper. It continued as a 
waxing series of rasps and growls, with an 
occasional sharp snarl. During this phase 
it was Mr. Carter’s wont to lay aside his 
paper and look annoyed and slightly as- 
tonished, as if the thing had never before 
happened in just that fashion. 

Following this, quite as invariably, he 
drew a deep, spasmodic breath and sudden- 
ly barked — and barked again and again 
and again, ever more rapidly, ever more 
violently and with greater volume of sound, 
while Mrs. Bill Allers, his only daughter, 
clucked her tongue, hurried to the sink, 
and turned on the cold water. Bill him- 
self, having brushed the old man with a 
brief, exasperated glance, scowled and held 
his peace. 

Then came the final and most spectacu- 
lar stage, wherein Pop Carter barked, 
roared, and strangled all at once, rocking 
back and forth in his chair, pounding his 
chest with one clenched fist and the pit of 
his stomach with the other, and so working 
up to the mighty, choking bellow which was 
the grand climax of his whole performance. 
After this he sagged down weakly, fumbled 
for a handkerchief, to wipe his streaming 
eyes, and shakily sipped at the water that 
Mrs. Bill Allers held for him. 

At this juncture it was the charitable 
custom of the family to relax, without com- 
ment, and to resume whatever activities 
had been afoot before the upheaval. 
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Things 


Doubtless they would have held to form 
this evening had Pop Carter kept to his 
own schedule. He did not. He failed to 
sag at the proper point. His regulation 
bellow triumphantly accomplished, he stif- 
fened further, his eyes bulging, his hands 
gripping the arms of his chair, while from 
his elderly throat issued a rattle so loud, 
so new, so utterly unexpected and ominous, 
that Bill and his daughter May bounced 
to their feet as one. 

“ A-r-r-r-r-r—woof!” concluded the old 
man, and then did sag abruptly, as if the 
very spark of life had left him with the last 
explosion. 

“ My—my good Lord, father!” Mrs. 
Bill Allers faltered, as she sought to force 
the water upon him. “ That’s just awful! 
That—” 

“ Well, you rung in a new one that time, 
didn’t you, grandpa?” Miss May Allers 
gasped savagely, her own crumpled news- 
paper shaking audibly in her clenching 
hand. 

“Tl say he rung in a new one!” her 
father panted, with almost equal emotion. 

The aged Mr. Carter turned glassy eyes 
toward them. 

“ Whuzzat?” he inquired huskily. 

“ Why’n’t you blow a horn, or wave a 
flag, or something, before you try out them 
trick changes in your act?” May demand- 
ed wrathfully, and, perchance, with a shade 
less than fitting respect. “ A person’s got 
nerves!” 

“ May!” her mother protested. 

“T have, if nobody else has,” May in- 
sisted. ‘ I thought he was chokin’ to death 
that time.” 

“ Worry you a darned lot if I had been!” 
Mr. Carter croaked caustically. 

“ Say, if I~” 
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“ May, you stop right there!” her mother 

said sternly. “ Your grandpa can’t help 
Sun? 97 

“ He'll help it, all right, around the time 
the neighbors get sick o’ listenin’ an’ join 
up with the Ku Klux an’ bring some o’ the 
boys in here to talk to him about it!” Miss 
Allers stated warmly. 

Bill Allers’s first impulse was to grin ap- 
preciatively; but he conquered it, and, in- 
stead, frowned heavily at his daughter. 
This he rarely did, for in his crude way 
Bill was fond of his only child—a distinctly 
pretty person now, at nineteen. May was 
bright, too, after her own fashion, and, 
although Bill himself may not have been 
quite aware of the fact, there was a good 
amount of intelligence somewhere behind 
the broad, beautiful forehead with its rather 
shaggy masses of light hair. Nevertheless 
—at least until they get married and leave 
home—discipline is discipline, and, accord- 
ing to the quaint old tenets, age merits a 
certain consideration. 

“ That ’ll be about all out o’ you, May!” 
her father said, but tempered it with a 
forceful: “ Pop, you got to see a doctor 
about that cough.” 

“T seen a doctor,” Mr. Carter respond- 
ed wanly. “ Couldn’t do nothin’.” 

“Well, you better go down to the dis- 

an’? 

“T was there—twict,” Mr. Carter ex- 
plained, with a little morose pleasure. 
“ Couldn’t do nothin’.” 

“You go back to-morrow an’ see some 
other guy.” 

“TI ain’t goin’ back to-morrow!” Mr. 
Carter announced irascibly. ‘“ Can’t noth- 
in’ be done for this cough.” 

Bill controlled himself admirably. 
did not. 

“You ain’t goin’ back because the doc- 
tor told you to chuck that rotten old pipe 
an’ change your brand o’ tobacco before 
you killed yourself an’ the family an’ every- 
body else!” said she. 

“ May!” said her mother. 

“Say! Looka here!” began her mother’s 
father, and hitched about in his chair. 

“He did! He told you to lay off that 
hell fire stuff, an’ you were sorer’n a pup 
about it when you came home. That’s 
why you won’t go back!” 

“ Izzat so?” choked Mr. Carter. “ Well, 
lemme tell you, young woman, that—” 

“Now, father!” his daughter put in. 
“ Don’t pay no attention to what she says! 


May 
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An’ as for you, May, you’d oughter be 
ashamed to—” 

“ All right!” May said briefly. She re- 
sumed her seat in the corner under the 
light, and again spread out her paper. 
“You stand it as long as you like; only 
I’m gettin’ sick of it. A person’s got 
nerves! He only barks like that because 
he thinks he ain’t gettin’ noticed enough!” 

“ Hey?” said Bill. 

“ That’s on the level, dad,” Miss Allers 
assured him, with the peculiar smile which 
had been more and more in evidence of 
late. “ Brixton Graves said something like 
that last week.” 

“Who did?” 

“ Here in the paper. Every night he has 
somethin’ in.” 

“Some name!” Bill commented tartly, 
seeking his own pipe. 

“Some writer, too, I’ll tell the world,” 
May sighed, as her whole attention went 
back to the printed sheet. 

Thus, for a time, calm settled again upon 
the unlovely little flat—upon Mr. Carter, 
who still rumbled indignantly over his 
water—upon that rather distressed and be- 
wildered female atom who was his daughter 
and Bill’s wife—upon Bill himself, a skilled 
mechanic, honest but unlearned, a rather 
soured person this evening, for business 
troubles were upon him. To-day, thanks 
to certain new and outrageous arrange- 
ments, it had appeared that after the first 
of the year, even with overtime for Satur- 
day afternoon, Bill’s week would net him 
a bare seventy-eight dollars and fifty cents 
in place of the eighty-three dollars and 
thirty-three cents which had been coming 
in latterly and so nicely offsetting the high 
cost of living. 

Mischances of this character sweeten no- 
body. Bill pulled irritably at his pipe for 
a time; poked irritably down its stem with 
a broom splint for a further period; and, 
its draft reéstablished, permitted the irri- 
tability to stray into the eye which studied 
May, bent double over her paper. 

“Hey! For the love o’ Mike, why don’t 
you stick your nose right through that 
thing an’ be done with it?” he demanded. 

“ Speakin’ to me?” May queried remote- 
ly, without glancing up. 

“T certainly am. What’s this you’re 
readin’?” 

“ Brixton Graves,” May murmured, and 
smiled a rapt little smile, entirely at the 
print. “ His daily article.” 
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“Ts this some guy you know?” 
“T wish I did!” sighed the daughter of 
the house. 

The sigh caused Mr. Allers to snort un- 
reasonably and to sneer: 

“Say! Lemme see that stuff!” 

“T’m readin’ it.” 

“ Did I tell you to let me see that?” Bill 
rapped out, quite as if May had been five 
years old, and snatched the sheet. Having 
snatched it, although May glared savage 
indignation at him, he scowled hard over 
the print, for he was no scholar; and hav- 
ing scowled, he mumbled: 

“*¢ An’ this, wit’ a thousand similar in- 
instances, proves conclusively the—now— 
power of the unconscious mind.’ What the 
—huh? ‘We have but to want a thing 
suf-sufficiently, an’ it is ours. We have 
but to determine the—’ A-a-ah! What 
kind o’ nut stuff is this, anyway?” Mr. Al- 
lers asked, as he threw the paper back at 
his daughter. 

Now, ordinarily, May would have re- 
trieved it and gone on with her reading, 
but this was no ordinary evening. That 
new cough of Mr. Carter’s had set the sen- 
sitive part of May to jangling grievously, 
and she turned suddenly upon her startled 
parent with a vicious— 

“Nut nothin’! It’s right!” 

“ What—what’s right?” 

“ All what he says!” 

“ How do you know it’s right?” 

“‘ Because I believe in it! Because I got 
faith in it!” cried the astonishing Miss Al- 
lers. “I been readin’ them articles ever 
since he started writin’ ’em, two months 
ago, an’ they’re right! They’re the way 
out!” 

“ Out o’ what?” Mr. Allers inquired. 

“ Out o’ this!” his daughter said violent- 
ly, and included the whole place in the 
sweep of her arm. 

She was trembling visibly again, and her 
usually high color had faded out complete- 
ly. Bill Allers, his jaw drooping, thrust his 
bewildered head forward. 

“What do you mean, out o’ this?” 

“ Just what I say—just what Brixton 
Graves says!” May flared. “’F y’ain’t 
got what you want, an’ you wish for it hard 
enough, you'll get it. If you live in a bum 
place like this, an’ you’re crazy to get out 
of it—” 

“ Whuzzat? Whuzzat darned young one 
sayin’?” Mr. Carter inquired, and cupped 
his ear. ‘“ She wantin’ to leave home?” 
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“Well, now, you looka here, my fine 
lady, before you get any farther wit’ that 
line o’ talk!” Bill exploded. “ You got 
things pretty soft! You—” 

“ Soft like a flight o’ stone steps!” May 
corrected. “A bum tenement on a rotten 
street! -A bunch o’ lowbrow friends you 
wouldn’t want to be found dead with! A 
job in a dirty factory, packin’ dinky little 
brass boxes an’—” 

“Yeah, an’ if you had the brains of a 
flea, you’d be down on your knees givin’ 
thanks for that job an’ prayin’ not to wake 
up!” her father interrupted vigorously. 
“'You’re makin’ about twice the money I 
was makin’ the time I an’ your mamma 
got married, lemme tell you that, kid! You 
got it soft, an’ you don’t know it!” 

“You said something—I don’t!” the 
young lady cried passionately. “If I got 
it soft, I want it a whole lot softer! I 
want real clothes! I want real friends! 
I want to live like real people live, an’ act 
like they act, an’ do things! Not to stick 
a lot o’ goofy little boxes in tissue an’ slam 
em in a case, but—” 

Something choked her suddenly. Mr. 
Carter, hunching down more comfortably 
in his chair, voiced his personal conclusion: 

“Girl’s cracked! Comes from them 
damned movies an’ the truck you let her 
read!” 

“ Well, what of it, if it does?” the over- 
wrought Miss Allers all but screamed at 
him. “ Is it a crime to want decent things? 
That’s all I want—decent things!” 

“Why, May! Ain’t you got things 
pretty decent now?” her mother quavered. 

“Not what I call decent!” 

“ Well, but, May, seems to me—” 

“ All right, mamma—let it go at that. 
I don’t want to fuss you,”’ May said, sub- 
siding a little, but glancing hotly at her 
father. “ Only I’m telling you, that’s what 
Z want, an’ that’s what I'll get-—somehow 
or other!” 

“ Huh?” grunted William. 

The faith was strong in Miss Allers this 
evening. She faced her father fearlessly. 

“ That’s what I said!” 

“T heard what you said. What d’you 
mean by it? What d’you mean by that 
‘ somehow or other ’?” her father roared. 

“Oh, not what you mean,” Miss Allers 
replied wearily, and shrugged as she 
straightened out her paper. 

“ Well, all right about what I mean, but 
I know what you said!” the too literal par- 
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ent pursued furiously. “ An’ you want to 
take it straight from me, May—no brat 
©’ mine’s goin’ to talk like that an’ call it 
decent! You got brought up proper, an’— 
gimme that paper!” 

“T will not!” flamed Miss Allers. 

Two strides took William to her side, and 
one swoop recovered the paper. 
“ Now, I don’t want to catch you read- 


in’ no more o’ this junk—you hear me?” . 


pursued Mr. Allers, breathing heavily. “I 
don’t never. want to—” 

And there he stopped, for this, in the 
strictest sense, had ceased to be a family 
gathering. Miss Jenny Ross, girl boarder, 
and May’s particular crony in the factory 
and in private life, had emerged from the 
murky little corridor of the place all sleeked 
and powdered for the evening, and was of 
their number—a little, dark, keen-eyed, at- 
tractive young creature. 

“ Somebody startin’ a riot here?” Miss 
Ross queried brightly. 

William’s sudden, faint smile grew rather 
sheepish. Pop Carter sniffed. Even now, 
after she had lived with them for three 
years, he declined to approve of Jenny, or 
of her earrings, or of the uncommonly fine 
color which blossomed afresh on her cheek 
each evening. May’s mother sighed. 

“°Tisn’t anything, Jenny,” she said. 

“ No—sure not,” Miss Ross responded, 
with some tact, and came to May’s side. 
“Well, Maysie? Will we wait for the sec- 
ond show, or start now an’ take a chance on 
gettin’ a seat in the first one?” 

“We'll start now,” Miss Allers said 
briefly. 

As a rule, household concerns left her 
immediately the tall, odoriferous flat house 
lay behind. They failed to do so to-night. 
The improved Carter cough seemed to have 
been in a class with the well known straw 
which worked such havoc with the camel. 
Miss Allers, strolling down the ugly street 
through the chilly young evening, arm in 
arm with her dearest friend, neither laughed 
nor chattered, but surveyed the whole world 
with lips tight and sullen eyes narrowed. 

“ What started the battle?” Jenny asked 
presently, when several other topics had 
died naturally. 

“Me havin’ the crust to want more’n I 
got. Can you beat that?” Miss Allers 
cried. 

“Your pop was beefin’ about what you 
were readin’?” 

“ Them articles of Brixton Graves.” 
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Miss Ross shrugged. 


“Well, he might be right, at that. 
They’re crazy junk. The one you showed 
me was, anyhow,” she reflected. 

“ You dunno what you’re talking about,” 
May retorted. “ How will you get any- 
thing decent if you don’t want it first?” 

“Search me, kid,” grinned Miss Ross. 
“It’s all too highbrow for me, that stuff. 
Aw, you ain’t got such a right to holler, 
May. You ain’t so worse off. J ain’t 
kickin’!” 

“Ts that so?” said Miss Allers, quite 
after the manner of her grandfather. 
“ Well, because you’re satisfied to live in 
the mud, does that say J have to be satis- 
fied, too? Because the people you’re with 
all the time don’t get your goat, does that 
say 7 have to—oh, forget it!” 

Miss Ross studied her friend’s profile 
with unusual interest. 

“Say, you’re a funny kind of an egg, 
ain’t you, May?” she mused. 

“Ts that a crack at me?” May asked 
apathetically. 

“No, it ain’t. I mean it, kid—it ain’t. 
You’re not like the rest o’ the gang down 
at the factory.. You ain’t—” 

“No, I know I ain’t, an’ I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me,” Miss Allers 
confessed. “I dunno what’s been gettin’ 
into me this last couple o’ years, Jen. May- 
be I’m goin’ bughouse, but I swear I’d do 
anything short o’ murder to get some de- 
cent clothes——I mean real ones — an’ be 
with decent people all the time, an’—an’ 
all that stuff, Jen.” 

She ended with a sharp sigh. Miss Ross 
waited some little time, in vain, for further 
enlargement on the mildly entertaining 
theme. May remained entirely silent, the 
corners of her mouth drooping more and 
more gloomily—until Jenny tried still an- 
other topic. 

“ Eggers was hot down to the shop to- 
day, wasn’t he?” 

“ He’s always hot about something.” 

“T guess it was yesterday drove him 
wild. He was like a crazy man yesterday, 
from around ten o’clock on. He bawled 
out Freddy Ryan first, an’ then give him 
the gate; an’ then something Harry Finch 
said got him all wound up again, an’ he 
give Harry the big razz an’ then fired him, 
too. Harry’s a nice feller.” 

“ Um-m-m,” said May. 

“Only he might be ay for all you’d 
know, huh?” 

















“You said it—and the rest of ’em with 
him.” 

“Did you see the feller Eggers put on 
Harry’s press yesterday?” 

“ Huh?” May said quickly. 

“Some fine man! His name’s Jim 
Hammond.” 

“T didn’t take notice of him,” said Miss 
Allers. 

“ Swell-lookin’ feller — big — elegant!” 
Jenny reflected, with warm _ pleasure. 
“ Swell dressed, too, when he first come in. 
I seen him in the office, gettin’ the job. 
Curly hair, you know, an’ nice—er—blue 
eyes, an’—” 

“ They ain’t! 
May. 

Miss Ross giggled delightedly. 

“Yeah! That’s just what I thought!” 
said she. “‘ What was this you said about 
not taking notice of him?” 

“I didn’t! I—” 

“What are you gettin’ so red about, 
May?” Jenny inquired wickedly. 

“ T ain’t gettin’ red, you poor fish!” Miss 
Allers stated, and turned her whole atten- 
tion to the window they were passing just 
then. “ That blue hat ain’t so bad.” 

“Huh? No—only it ’d be better still 
if it was sort o’ soft an’ brown,” Jenny 
chuckled. “ Say, listen!” 

“ Veh?” 

“That Jimmy man looks good to me.” 

“ Aha?” said May. 

“T think I got to vamp him.” 

If Miss Ross expected a rise, she was 
sorely disappointed. 

Miss Allers, her color quite normal again, 
shaded a yawn. 


They’re brown!” escaped 


“Go to it, kid!” said she. “ He’s all 
yours. I don’t want him.” 

“Oh! No?” 

“ Nix on that kind, Jen—no class—just 
a factory hand.” 


“ An’ you want a dook, huh?” 

“That might be,” May said serenely. 

Miss Ross nodded sagely. 

“ Well, I can see your finish, kid—I can 
see it now,” said she. “I—hey! Wait a 
second, May! Let’s get the tickets out 
here.” 

II 


ONcE upon a time James T. Penning had 
been young and ambitious, with the United 
States Supreme Court, presumably, as his 
goal. 

Now he was not nearly so young, and it 
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is just possible that Mr. Penning might 
have had to pause and think for a moment 
before he could have told one exactly where 
the Supreme Court holds forth. And the 
cases he actually took to trial in any given 
year might easily have been counted on the 
fingers of one hand, without ever reaching 
the thumb; for Penning, these two decades, 
had been the personal attorney and Man 
Friday of Stephen Valmer. 

It was a berth hardly to be despised by 
any attorney, of dwindling ambitions or 
otherwise. Stephen, now that he had 
passed sixty, and had definitely retired 
from the inherited East India business and 
paused to count up the proceeds, was an 
extremely wealthy person. His house at 
Scarford, forty-three minutes out of New 
York, was what is often called a “ show 
place.” His two married daughters, who, 
with their husbands, shared the luxury of 
the widower’s home, moved in a circle that 
entirely pleased them—which is saying a 
good deal; and had Stephen himself elected 
to plunge into the social current, he might 
have hobnobbed with dignitaries and multi- 
millionaires to his heart’s content. 

He elected to do nothing of the kind. 
He was one of the most remote persons 
alive. The world pursued its own course 
and Stephen pursued his, just as steadily 
and relentlessly. 

Most of his conceptions, which were a 
trifle more firmly fixed than the Rock of 
Gibraltar, had been formed in the early day 
before an indulgent uncle left the East In- 
dia business, lock, stock, and barrel, to his 
favorite nephew, with several dozen sound 
hints for its further successful upbuilding. 
Since then the contacts of his decidedly 
intense existence had been wholly with the 
languid East. If he understood that the 
buildings along lower Broadway had been 
growing taller and taller, the knowledge 
had been gained solely through accidental 
upward glances from the mass of papers he 
invariably read on his way home, formerly 
in his brougham, latterly in his limousine. 

Now all the Oriental activity was over, 
and Stephen, so to speak, had returned en- 
tirely to America; and frequently, and 
sometimes quite bitterly, Penning wondered 
why. The business had absorbed him ab- 
solutely, and he might as well have en- 
joyed another ten years of it. Deep in his 
ships, and his imports and exports, he had 
been a pleasant client—exacting, at times, 
but very profitable. 
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Not that he was any less profitable these 
days, for there were many interests to be 
guarded, and he would not have lost Pen- 
ning at any cost; but, testy, erratic, itch- 
ing for activity, just as positive and stub- 
born in his hunt for diversion as ever he 
had been in business matters, he had turned 
into a confounded nuisance! 

Stephen, you see, in his retiring, had 
committed the grave error of not first 
growing fat and comfortable and a trifle 
stupid, of not becoming a nice, stodgy old 
person who would potter contentedly 
among his dogs or his flowers or his clubs. 
His high-speed mind whizzed along its nar- 
row track, just as of old, but without defi- 
nite destination now. ‘Though never con- 
fessing the fact openly, even to himself, he 
had counted on Penning to mark out the 
way stations and the terminus, in the shape 
of a hobby or an occupation, and Penning 
had failed. 

This was not because Penning had not 
tried. An attorney and not a specialist in 
hobbies, he had been rather startled at 
first, and then had gripped the situation. 

He began by dwelling upon golf—and 
Stephen had failed to enthuse after a trial 
or two. Then Penning pointed him at 
Chinese pottery. This had seemed well 
enough, too, until it collided with the im- 
patient streak in Stephen’s make-up. There 
had been a day, a month gone now, when 
Penning’s breath stopped short at the order 
to make out a certain six-figure check; for 
Stephen, having tired of the bit-by-bit 
process, had settled the entire Chinese pot- 
tery matter by purchasing outright the larg- 
est available private collection! 

Since then, for some reason, there had 
been the tiniest coolness between them on 
the matter of hobbies, until this evening, 
when Penning had been cordially bidden 
to leave his comfortable little fireside in 
the less ornate part of Scarford, and to dine 
amid the Valmer elegance. 

Now they were in Stephen’s little den 
at the rear of the second floor, smoking the 
wonderful cigars which the master affect- 
ed; and the truth of the matter was that 
Penning did not at all like the look of his 
client’s eye. When Stephen squinted like 


that in the old days, it had always marked 
the birth of a plan to buy all the ships on 
the Pacific, or to acquire the whole Bom- 
bay water front as a single parcel—matters 
not to be consummated, of course, but just 
to be talked to death by the faithful Pen- 
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ning. Yes, and he used to lean back in 
just that way, staring fixedly at his cigar, 
blowing smoke at it, and— 

“ Service!” Stephen said gently. 

“ Eh?” queried Mr. Penning. 

“The inspiration!” Stephen elucidated. 

“ Oh! ”» 

“ Got it from Ina at luncheon,” Mr. Val- 
mer explained still further. 

Since there was here at least something 
to grasp at, Penning said politely: 

“ Ah, yes! I can well understand that. 
Mrs. Fayles is a person to inspire one, to 
be sure—both your daughters are, for that 
matter; but Mrs. Fayles especially.” 

“Tah!” said Mr. Valmer disgustedly. 

“T beg pardon?” 

“You're getting dense, Penning—dense 
as the very devil. Doubtless you feel that 
it’s diplomacy, but it’s not. It’s nothing 
but denseness, Penning. ‘There’s nothing 
inspiring about Ina—to me, at least. I 
don’t quite know which of the girls is the 
= disappointment, but I think it’s 

na.” 

“Oh, but you don’t really—” 

“ Of course I do!” Mr. Valmer snapped. 
“Tt wasn’t Ina, I assure you. It was 
watching her and three of her idiot women 
friends!” 

“ Ah?” Penning said rather foggily. 

“ Froth!” 

“ That means—” 

“Tt means froth! Insubstantial noth- 
ingness, Penning! I don’t know how noth- 
ingness could be substantial, but you get 
what I mean, doubtless. Chatter about 
bridge — about other imbeciles — about 
liquor — about dances with preposterous 
names, Penning, and Bolshevik dramatists, 
and art that is nothing under the sun but 
lunacy grievously debased! One she-fool 
had some of her work with her—at least, 
she called it that—slops, dabs, angles, and 
several dozen points of assorted colors. 
They raved over it. They were enthusi- 
astic, Penning, and quite consistently, I’m 
bound to admit.” 

Penning chuckled. 

“ Oh, I guess all that’s just modernity, 
Mr. Valmer,” he said cheerfully. “ Times 
change, and everything changes with 
them. That’s not absolutely original, pos- 
sibly, but infernally true, sir. So many 
things aren’t what they used to be—” 

“ But fundamentally they are! They 
have to be!” Mr. Valmer rapped out. “ We 
couldn’t possibly go on, if they were not!” 
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Penning frowned slightly. Once in a 
while it was necessary to take Mr. Valmer 
in hand. 

“ Well, it’s hardly a topic to grow ex- 
cited over, sir, I think,” he said firmly. 


“Hah! Isn’t it, though? What be- 
comes of the next generation, Penning?” 

“ T—I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“So am I,” Stephen stated placidly. 
“Well, that’s where the idea of service 
comes in.” 

The attorney straightened up and grew 
downright stern. 

“ For once, I don’t follow you,” he said; 
“but I think—” 

“Tt isn’t for once, Penning. You rarely 
do follow me, except at a distance, I’m fre- 
quently inclined to think. I’m making my- 
self quite clear—trying to do so, at all 
events. Eh? Obviously, from your ex- 
pression, I’m not succeeding. Let us put 
it in simpler terms, then. Penning, there 
is always that one great basic quality— 
character!” 

Penning smiled faintly. 

“T know. You’ve always insisted on 
that.” 


“Ves, and I’ve always been right,” 


Mr. Valmer pursued. “ Character — real 
strong, sound character, and everything 
that that implies. It’s everywhere!” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ Oh, not so naturally! Most of it’s in- 
visible. Ninety per cent of it is destined 
to go entirely to waste by remaining un- 
developed. Ninety per cent of it is sub- 
merged by poverty or by circumstances, 
to fritter itself away quite unutilized in a 
world which, to my mind, was never more 
sorely in need of character.” 

This time he halted for comment. 
ning only smiled meditatively. 

“Well? True?” 

“ Oh, very likely, sir.” 

“Then why the devil doesn’t somebody 
do something about it?” 

“Well, for one thing, I imagine,” the 
attorney said rather soothingly, “ because 
the proposition is just a trifle broad. One 
can’t very well pick up the world in his 
two hands and rearrange the pieces.” 

“Why not, if he picks up small enough 
pieces and few enough of ’em at a time?” 
Stephen demanded, somewhat surprisingly. 
“Somebody, at some time, has to start 
something of the kind.” 

“ Perhaps, but—” 


Pen- 
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“ Well, I shall be the somebody to start 
it, Penning!” 

Mr. Valmer, his irritation vanishing, 
spread out his white palms and beamed. 
Then he grew irritated again; because there 
was really nothing about Penning to sug- 
gest hearty, enthusiastic concurrence with 
the somewhat sweeping thought. The at- 
torney, in fine, had been powerfully smit- 
ten with the conviction that here was a 
situation demanding just the right words, 
and he scowled as he energetically searched 
for them. 

“ Penning!” Mr. Valmer barked. 

“ Um—yes?” 

“Tam not boring you deliberately. This 
isn’t mere after-dinner conversation or the 
airing of theory. It’s business!” 

“Tt’s what?” 

“ Emphatically! I shall need your as- 
sistance, and I should like to have it as in- 
telligent as possible.” 

“But that doesn’t mean that you’re 
actually planning to readjust the world, 
does it?” the attorney asked quite fever- 
ishly, and his eyes grew round with alarm. 

“A tiny portion of it, in the humblest 
way, my dear fellow,” said Stephen, and 
smiled pleasantly at his cigar as he settled 
down more comfortably. “ Now, then! 
How shall we begin to classify character, 
Penning?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tt is simple, for prognostic purposes, 
at all events—into male and female, my 
boy!” 

“ Ah?” 

“ And with the male we may deal quite 
briefly. Rightly or otherwise, I have al- 
ways felt that character, in a man, is more 
or less certain to get to the surface—not 
entirely certain, by any manner of means, 
Penning, but in a broad sense the male is 
infinitely more likely to extract the worth- 
while from himself and put it at the dis- 
posal of the world. But it’s otherwise with 
a woman.” 

73 Why so?” 

“ That’s an asinine question!” Mr. Val- 
mer said impatiently. ‘“ Because of con- 
ditions as old as the race itself, of course. 
Woman has always been the element in 
subjection—the suppressed half of the 
world—the terrorized, stunted portion.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” the 
attorney replied, smiling. “ Latterly, it 
seems to me, the sex has been stepping out 
quite briskly, and—” 
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“ Rot!” Stephen responded, with an ex- 
asperated bang of his fist on the table be- 
side him. “I know what you mean, of 
course. It’s superficial; it’s cheap bravado, 
and in itself a confession of downtrodden 
weakness. Woman, Penning, is the unde- 
veloped half!” 

His quite fiery eye challenged Mr. Pen- 
ning. The lawyer sighed. 

“Very well, sir.” 

“* Well, now you can see where I’m lean- 
ing, eh?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea of what 
you’re talking about as yet, Mr. Valmer,” 
the attorney said bluntly. 

Stephen mastered himself after a mo- 
ment. His smile was almost evil. 

“ Let us, then, reduce it to words of one 
syllable,” he suggested. “Woman, ac- 
cording to popular report, is the mother of 
the race. Granted? Thank you! Then 
the downtrodden, undeveloped character— 
in the individual woman — is likely to re- 
appear in her offspring? Quite so! Then 
take the individual woman, remove her re- 
strictions, and develop all that is good and 
strong and worthy in her character, and 
the offspring is likely to show a mighty im- 


provement—yes?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ Well, most of the offspring that I see 
need a whole lot of improving—in another 


generation, to be sure. My scheme for do- 
ing it is just this, Penning,” the master of 
the house went on more easily, and settled 
back again. “ This so-called upper stratum 
is beyond hope, I think. But in the slums, 
Penning, where poor girls work their lives 
away for five and six dollars a week—” 

“ For how much?” escaped the attorney. 

“ Five and six dollars a week—or less.” 

“ Mr. Valmer, I think, these days—” 

“ May I, with your kindest indulgence, 
continue what I’m trying to say?” Mr. Val- 
mer asked bitingly. “In the slums, Pen- 
ning, where girls slave away hopelessly for 
five and six dollars a week, there must be 
a quantity of magnificent character doomed 
to eternal obscurity. I’m going to find 
some of it.” 

“ And then?” 

“ I mean to select, with the utmost care, 
an even dozen of such girls, Penning. I 
mean to eliminate from their several lives 
the elements of fear, of worry, of toil, of 
restriction. I mean to surround them with 
comfort and educate them, and thus even- 
tually to bring out every ounce of character 
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which must otherwise have perished. Pen- 
ning, I mean to destroy one dozen poten- 
tially miserable mothers and, in their place, 
give to the world one dozen splendid moth- 
ers. Is that a worthy occupation or is it 
not?” 

This time Mr. Valmer’s eye was gleam- 
ing. By this time, incidentally, Mr. Pen- 
ning had had opportunity for some thought 
of the liveliest character. 

Plainly, what had seemed no more than 
a fit of philosophic rambling was in fact a 
menace of the most incredible sort, sud- 
denly planted in the soil of Stephen’s idle- 
ness. As he crossed his legs and pursed 
his lips, the bland quality of Mr. Penning’s 
smile was astonishing. 

“Worthy? Decidedly, Valmer,” he 
mused; “ but impractical.” 

“ What?” 

“ Not the idea itself—not that,” the at- 
torney said hastily; “but the scale on 
which you’re contemplating your experi- 
ment. Twelve is too many.” 

“ Why is it?” 

“ Because, as I understand it, your main 
purpose is constant, intelligent observation 
and action based on that observation. No 
man ever lived who could keep strict tabs 
on twelve different women. Try six!” 

“ Um—you may be right about that.” 

“It would be decidedly embarrassing to 
start this thing and then discover that you 
had taken on more than you could handle,” 
the lawyer said seriously. “ As a matter of 
fact, although I hesitated to say so, six are 
too many,” he concluded, with a lightning 
glance at his valued client. 

The client scowled at him. 

“Rot! Six can be handled with the ut- 
most ease. Six will include most of the 
problems to be met.” 

“They may include more than you're 
able to meet—more than you and I are 
able to meet together, sir!” 

Mr. Valmer looked hard at him. 

“You’re not, by any chance, trying to 
stoo me off the entire proposition, are 
you?” he demanded. 

“ Far from it! In fact, the more I think 
of it, the more splendid it all seems to me, 
Mr. Valmer. Once you have started this 
movement, I shall be more anxious for your 
complete success than any one else in the 
world. Personally, I should say that the 
successful observation of six women, all 
sure to react differently, would be—but no, 
I may be entirely wrong. Doubtless I am 














wrong. Only I must say that my judg- 
ment-—well, never mind my judgment. 
You try six of them, sir.” 

Artfully, just the right smile was brought 
to his lips. Mr. Valmer, studying it, sighed. 

“ Well, there have been occasions in the 
past when your judgment was worth some- 
thing, Penning,” he conceded. “ Would 
you advise cutting it down to five—or even 
to four?” 

“T should make the experiment with 
three, sir.” 

“ Well—call it three, then!” 

Penning nodded gravely. 

“ That’s much better, I’m sure. Now— 
what’s it going to cost?” 

“ A trifle!” Mr. Valmer said impatiently. 

“You mean, I suppose, to dress these 
girls approximately as the young women 
of your own circle are dressed?” 

“In a modified way—a distinctly modi- 
fied way.” 

“ And to house them, in whatever way, 
accordingly?” 

“To be sure.” 

Mr. Penning scratched his right ear. 

“From ten to twelve thousand a year 
apiece!’ he mused. 

“ Well? Isn’t a good mother worth it?” 

More artfully than he had smiled, Mr. 
Penning blinked absently at his client. 

“ Well? Isn’t she?” Stephen demanded 
truculently. 

“ I—I beg your pardon,” said the law- 
yer. “I was thinking of something else 
just then, Mr. Valmer. Absurd, doubtless, 
but it did occur to me, and it may be as 
well to give it a moment’s consideration.” 

“ Eh?” 

“ Three women, sir. Envy!” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“ One of them bound to feel that she’s 
getting less than the others—or two of them 
convinced that the third is being unduly 
favored. It’s likely!” 

“ That’s a devilish nice thought to inject 
into a matter of this kind,” Valmer mut- 
tered sourly. 

“ But it’s a possibility, you'll admit?” 

“TI suppose it is.” 

“ Or a probability—or even a certainty?” 

Mr. Valmer sighed heavily. 

“Yes, women are more or less like that, 
until they’ve had some sense hammered 
into them.” 

“ Precisely what occurred to me. These 
women, being in the raw state, so to speak, 
would be very much like that until some 
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sense had been hammered into them; and 
before that process is completed, the whole 
thing may well have blown up.” 

“Well, upon my word, Penning!” the 
valued client exploded. 

“So why not begin with one?” the at- 
torney asked, with a disarming smile. 
“ Just one for a beginning?” 

“ One woman isn’t going to be represen- 
tative of her sex,” objected Valmer. 

“‘ She’s likely to be. Whether she is or 
not, you’ll gather from her data very nec- 
essary to the handling of the others. I as- 
sume that you plan to go on with the 
work?” 

“Your assumption is quite correct. I 
hadn’t meant to excite you unduly at this 
stage, Penning, but I mean to devote the 
rest of my days to the bringing out of char- 
acter in women who possess it, in develop- 
ing their—” 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake, don’t blast 
the whole scheme by being too precipitate 
now! You know that if you find yourself 
disappointed, you may—” 

“ What I start, I finish, Penning!” Ste- 
phen grimly declared. 

“ Then let’s make just the right start! 
Let’s begin with one picked girl, and build 
~ the technique with what we learn from 

er!” 

And now Mr. Penning contrived to glow 
with warm enthusiasm. Mr. Valmer’s 
guide in such crises had to be a capable 
person, and very adaptable. Stephen, hav- 
ing studied the lawyer for a little while, 
suddenly reflected the glow and absorbed 
the suggestion. 

“TI believe you’re right!” said he, 
“We'll begin with one!” 

Mr. Penning heaved a small sigh of re- 
lief, and sat back comfortably. Eleven- 
twelfths of the idiotic scheme had been 
talked out of existence in ten minutes. 
Given five more, and, with Stephen worked 
into his present mental condition, the last 
hypothetical maiden would be exorcised— 
and to-morrow morning, Penning decided, 
he would get down very seriously to the job 
of finding a hobby for Stephen. If the Val- 
mer mind, relieved of its East India bur- 
den, had taken to whizzing off in directions 
like this, it was high time to devise means 
for anchoring it definitely and positively 
to earth. 

Penning smiled whimsically. 
“ Character—dynamite!” he murmured. 
*'What’s that mean?” 
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“ Just thinking, you know, Mr. Valmer— 
just wondering which was the more dan- 
gerous to monkey with.” 

“ Dangerous?” 

“Infinitely! -I can’t imagine anything 
fraught with greater possibilities for trou- 
ble than fishing down into a human being, 
and discovering all sorts of things for her 
that she probably never knew existed. My 
mind refuses to locate a more menacing—” 

Mr. Valmer, as it happened, was looking 
past the lawyer, toward the opening door. 

“Well, come in! Come in!” he said 
testily. “ Who is it?” 


Ill 


TuHat Mr. Penning failed to curse aloud 
denoted his fine self-restraint. The Val- 
mer mind, having once been forced into 
motion, could be steered almost anywhere 
under the deft guidance of its faithful at- 
torney; but with an interruption to halt 
the progress— 

“ Oh, hello, John!” he said easily enough. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Penning,” smiled 
the tall young man in the very plain sack 
suit. “ Pardon me, uncle—I thought you 
were alone up here.” 


“T’m not,” Stephen grinned faintly. 
“ Well?” 

He waited, for it was plain that some- 
thing disturbed his distinctly handsome 
nephew this evening. The square chin was 
firmer than usual, the dreamy eyes were 


dreamier than usual. John Valmer glanced 
doubtfully at Mr. Penning. 

“ You’re busy, of course,” he said. “I 
—I say, I’ll phone you some time to-mor- 
row, uncle.” 

“ Phone me? 
John?” 

“ That’s what I came to tell you about,” 
the younger Mr. Valmer said, with a pe- 
culiar and uncomfortable little smile. 
“You see, I—” 

“Well, sit down, then, and tell me!” 
Stephen barked, and bounced upright in 
his own chair. “ Where are you going?” 

“ Just down to New York.” 

“ Oh!” said the master of the house, and 
relaxed again. “I judged, from the general 
solemnity, that you were leaving home for 
a protracted stay.” 

“Well, I’m doing that, too, I fancy,” 
John responded, with the same queer little 
smile. “I’ve taken a job.” 

“Hah! The one with Barberry & Bar- 
berry, eh?” Stephen cried, quite delighted- 


You’re not going away, 
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ly. “ Well, there’s a glimmering of real, 
sound sense at last, my dear boy—an end 
of the socialistic twaddle and a start in the 
right direction. You couldn’t have made 
a wiser move, Jack! When the time comes 
to invest, after you’ve worked into your 
own niche in the business, you'll under- 
stand that—” 

“It’s net the Barberry job, sir.” 

“ Eh?” 

“ No—lI’ve gone to work for the Mors 
Stamping Mill.” 

“What on earth is the Mors Stamping 
Mill?” 

“ Quite a concern, uncle, I believe—small 
brass and copper stuff — novelties, parts, 
and so on.” 

“ And you’ve taken a little office job of 
some sort, I assume, when you might as 
well have gone with—” 

“ Tt’s not an office job and it’s not little!” 
snapped from young Mr. Valmer. “I’m 
running a press, and it’s a man’s job!” 

“ You mean you’re—ah—working in the 
factory itself, John? Er— stamping out 
things?” Mr. Penning asked. 

“ Just that. Most fascinating job you 
ever saw!” 

“ You’ve actually turned yourself into a 
factory worker, after all your fool notions 
about the proletariat and all that?” Ste- 

“A factory worker?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Well, you’re a—a confounded ass, 
sir!” said his uncle. 

“Am I? Why?” demanded the younger 
man, turning redder. 

“ Because you’re worth more than half 
a million dollars, for one thing, and you’ve 
no more business being a factory worker 
than I have being an aviator! Because 
your place is at the head of a firm, and not 
on its pay roll! Because—” 

“ All right!” his nephew broke in. “ But 
suppose I’m just odd enough to prefer be- 
ing a factory worker? Suppose I can’t find 
a single thing worth while in the people 
about me now?” 

“ Huh! ” 

“ And I can’t, uncle. They may not be 
brainless, but they don’t use what brains 
they have. They’re the sheerest and most 
useless fluff in the whole world. Not one 
in a hundred of them accomplishes any- 
thing, or wants to accomplish anything. 
They waste every hour of the twenty-four 
in playing, and—damn it, sir, they don’t 
even play decently!” 
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“ But—” 

“Let me finish what I have to say, 
uncle. After all, I have to live my own 
life, and I’d like to live it among decent 
things — among real people, who do real 
work and glory in it. Why, when I look 
at the hard-fisted, steady-going men and 
the fine, sturdy women who work down 
there in the mill, it makes all this seem so 
cheap and poor!” He waved his fanatic 
hand and smiled his strange smile. “I 
don’t mean to knock the old homestead, 
sir. I know it’s beautiful and all that, but 
—lI guess I was born in the wrong place, 
and I want to be down among the people 
I’m really proud to mingle with!” 

He sat back, a triumphant and idealistic 
person. Mr. Valmer grunted. 

“ Fine — noble — also absolute piffle!” 
said he. ‘“ How long do you intend to min- 
gle with ’em?” 

“ T have no idea.” 

“Try it for a month, John. That ‘ll 
probably satisfy you!” 

“Tl hardly be acquainted in one 
month.” 

“ Make it six, then. Make some ar- 
rangement with the confounded firm, so 
that you can go down on the club car on 
the nine o’clock train. You'll insist on 
carrying a dinner pail, I take it?” 

“ Tf I choose to do so!” snapped young 
Mr. Valmer. 

“ Doubtless Barton will be able to fix 
you up something neat in the way of a din- 
ner pail,” Stephen chuckled., “ Jenkins can 
take it to the train and put it under your 
chair when he drives you down, and—” 

“ Pardon me, sir, but you haven’t caught 
the idea,” John said, with extreme crisp- 
ness. “ This isn’t burlesque. It’s real. I 
shall be at work by eight o’clock every 
morning, and Mrs. Day will attend to my 
lunches.” 

“ Who’s Mrs. Day?” 

“T’m boarding with her—a nice little 
room in the cleanest little flat you ever saw. 
Her two sons work in the same room with 
me, and they’re splendid chaps.” 

And now Stephen was staring hard at 
him. 

“ You don’t mean to make your home 
down in that ruck?” he cried. 

“ There’s no ruck. I shall be among real 
people. Well?” 

His chin stuck out. The elder Mr. Val- 
mer’s color ran swiftly from pink to red and 
from red to purple. 
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“ Well, I think you’re a damned fool, if 
you’re asking my opinion!” he roared. 

“T wasn’t, but—” 

“ And an infernal disgrace to your fam- 
ily, sir! Who ever heard of a Valmer run- 
ning a ridiculous press in a factory and—” 

“Don’t concern yourself about that, 
uncle,” the younger member interrupted, 
with a fierce little smile. “I had consid- 
ered that aspect of it. I’m known down 
there as Jim Hammond. That was 
mother’s father’s name, you know, and he 
wasn’t ashamed to work in a factory.” 

Stephen, apparently, was about to ex- 
plode. His quick temper was decidedly up. 
His eyes popped. He pounded aimlessly 
on the table as he sputtered: 

“You infernal idiot! You — you pig- 
headed, half-witted—” 

“ Uncle, will you stop just there for a 
moment?” John snapped. 

“ What?” 

“T had meant to try this thing out for 

a year, and then, very likely, to come back 
here. I’ve had an idea that there might, 
after all, be a good deal to be said for both 
sides; but you’ve killed that idea now, sir. 
If even you are so soaked with this atmos- 
phere of—of overfed idleness and frivolity, 
and plain, disreputable worthlessness, and 
—well, I have decided to make it a perma- 
nent arrangement, sir. Good night!” 
' “ Good—night!” Stephen endeavored to 
thunder with equal force, as the door 
slammed, although pure fury thinned his 
voice to a small, weird squeal. 

Penning, his breath regained, was quick 
to pounce upon a point. 

“ Now, there’s a rather valuable object 
lesson!” he observed. 

“ What—what d’ye mean?” 

“ Character and the dangers of it, my 
dear sir. John has always been troubled 
with an oversupply, and you’ve been rather 
keen on letting it develop. Now he’s hav- 
ing a spasm, and—” 

His eyes glittering, his chest heaving, 
Stephen Valmer returned to earth. He 
nodded quickly. 

“ Penning, you’re dead right!” said he. 
“T hadn’t credited you with so much as- 
tuteness. It’s his confounded maternal 
grandfather cropping up. It’s the very 
thing I mean to train out of some few wom- 
en before the race gets itself cleanly divided 
into half idiots and half dull-eyed machines, 
and—where are we going to find these girls, 


Penning?” : 
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“ Girl,” Penning corrected, with a sigh. 

“ Girl, then.” 

“ We might try some of the fine, sturdy 
women Jack mentioned as working in his 
mills.” 

“We'll do that, to-morrow — get there 
about four in the afternoon. And you'll 
come with me, Penning?” 

“ Yes,” said the attorney, with a sigh. 


IV 


“Hey, May!” remarked Miss Ross, 
from the corner of her mouth, as she 
reached for a new supply of the little brass 
boxes. 

“Huh?” said Miss Allers. 

“Lamp the old guy over there in the 
doorway.” 

“Looks sick,” commented Miss Allers, 
after a glance. 

“No, not that one—the fuzzy old wea- 
sel with the little trick whiskers,” said 
Jenny. 

“ Ready money!” Miss Allers comment- 
ed, with quickened interest-—-and then 
shrugged her shoulders. “ You never can 
tell by looks, though. He’s probably some 
kind of inspector.” 

“You said it—chicken inspector! He 
ain’t moved outside this room since Eggers 
brought him in, kid, an’—say, will you look 
at that?” 

“ Look at what?” 

“ That’s twice he’s pointed at you, deary 
—you an’ nobody else. You got that old 
egg vamped, May. Look at him now!” 

Miss Allers, staring frankly, shook her 
head. 

“ Ah, how do you get that way?” she 
asked wearily. “ He’s goin’.” 

“* Nix—only into the office. He’s talkin’ 
to the other bird now, an’—say, what d’ye 
know about this?” 

Her deft fingers packed on briskly. Miss 
Allers’s did not. May, in fact, had sus- 
pended all operations on small brass boxes 
as she stared with characteristic candor at 
James T. Penning, who was hurrying to- 
ward her along the line of bent backs and 
smiling somewhat wanly. He sighed, too, 
as, with eighty eyes upon him, he leaned 
over Miss Allers’s shoulder. 

“ Pardon me,” said he. 
to you for a moment?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Er—to be sure! You may find this a 
trifle startling, Miss—Allers, did the fore- 
man say your name was—but do I assume 


“ May I speak 
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that, in common with the rest of humanity, 
you’re anxious to better yourself?” 

“ What?” 

“In other words, would you like a little 
more education, and more clothes and com- 
forts, and all that sort of thing? Because, 
if you would not,” Mr. Penning said, with 
the first note of eagerness, “ please say so 
quite frankly.” 

May’s cool eyes examined him. 

“Why, when I would?” she inquired. 

“Er—yes. Well, then, the gentleman 
with whom you doubtless saw me a mo- 
ment ago would appreciate an interview 
with you, my dear young lady. He lives 
in Scarford, and he would like to send his 
car down for you this evening, if you'll 
give me your address.” 

“ Lay off it, May!” Miss Ross said swift- 
ly. “ Don’t take a chance on that stuff!” 

“ She takes no chance, in the sense that 
you imply,” the saddened attorney assured 
her. “ This gentleman is a philanthropist 
of the highest order. He wishes to try— 
ah—turning Miss Allers into a lady, I sup- 
pose you would call it.” 

“ Say, she’s a plenty good enough lady 
right now—” Jenny began. 

“ Shut up!” May commanded breathless- 
ly. There was a red spot on either cheek, 
now, and the glow of her eyes amazed Mr. 
Penning. “Say, is this right? Look me 
in the eye, buddy, an’ don’t try to put 
nothin’ over! Js this right?” 

“Tt is,” the attorney said simply. 

“ That’s all I’m askin’ you—is it?” the 
strange young woman panted. 

“ That’s about all I can tell you,” re- 
plied Mr. Penning, smiling. “ It certainly 
is. My friend plans to spend—um—to 
my mind, a great deal more money than 
the experiment justifies, to give you—” 

“ How much?” 

“Ten or twelve thousand dollars a year 
is his latest estimate, I believe,” said Mr. 
Penning, after a moment of hesitation. 

“ For how long?” 

“For several years,” said Mr. Penning. 

The lawyer literally winced under the 
grip that was fastened on his arm. 

“What time does he want to send this 
automobile?” May choked. 

“ Ah — would half past seven be con- 
venient to you?” 

The hand loosed. Miss Allers swallowed 
hard. 

“Gimme that pencil!” she said with 
great difficulty. “ Here, I'll take a hunk 














o’ this paper. That’s where I live, an’— 


say, listen! Tell the guy that’s driving not 
to ring the bell.” 
“ But—” 


“ T’ll be ready an’ waitin’ for him. What 
else do I have to do to cinch this thing?” 


“Nothing, I think.” - Mr. Penning 
smiled feebly. ‘“‘ You seem to have done 
it all now.” 


Following this, he scuffed away, while 
May Allers devoted half a minute to un- 
restrained trembling. 

Jenny Ross glared blackly at the closed 
door. 

“ Well, the—the old bum!” she observed 
blankly. 

“ Huh?” said Miss Allers. 

“ They don’t try to drug you no more. 
They don’t try to pick you up on the street 
no more,” Jenny stammered. “ They step 
into the works an’ date you up, an’—an’—” 

“ Jenny, did I tell you? Did I tell you?” 
May asked shakily. “Did that Graves 
guy have the right dope in the paper? If 
you want a thing long enough an’ hard 
enough, you get it!” 

Miss Ross controlled herself. 

“ May, you didn’t fall for that stuff?” 
she gasped. 

“ What d’you mean, fall?” 

“You ain’t really goin’ in the car he 
sends?” 

“T certainly am!” 

“ Listen, May! Good lookers like you 
don’t come back from them rides!” Miss 
Ross urged, very earnestly indeed. 

May drew her first long breath in some 
minutes. Not less than half the owners of 
the eighty eyes held their own breaths as 
they noted her remarkable expression, 
which, broadly, was that of a young wom- 
an gazing through the gates of heaven and 
finding everything up to expectation. 

“ You got it all wrong, Jenny,” she said. 
“ This is on the level.” 

“ Yeah — like the Catskill Mountains,” 
Miss Ross responded hotly. “ Say, what’s 
got into you? You was wise till you start- 
ed readin’ that Graves stuff, an’—aw, for- 
get it, you poor pill! You ain’t takin’ no 
rides!” 

“Watch me!” said May. 

“How far d’you think you'll get when 
you tell your papa about it?” 

“ One inch, or maybe less—if I tell him.” 
Miss Allers smiled brilliantly. “Only I 
ain’t tellin’ him.” 

“ Oh, that’s how it is, is it?” Jenny re- 
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flected, and nodded grimly. “ Well, 
sweety, if your little bean’s gone soft in- 
side, mine ain’t, believe me! I’m tellin’ 

him!” . 

“ What?” 

“T certainly am, May, an’ no more’n 
we get inside the house,” Miss Ross ex- 
plained very decidedly. “It would be 
some better, I’d say, to give it the laugh 
now an’ forget it; but if you’re really want- 
in’ to take a slide like that for a couple o’ 
glad rags and a little fun, I’d be a cheesy 
friend if I didn’t—” 

“Jenny! Listen t’ me one second!” 
May whispered passionately, and yet so 
softly that the highly interested young 
woman on the other side of Miss Ross 
caught never a word. “ You split on me, 
an’ I'll kill you! That’s right—you split 
on me, an’ I’ll pay you back if I go to the 
chair for it! I got a chance now, at last— 
I got what I been prayin’ for! I got a 
chance to beat it away from the flat an’ all 
that—from that cough, an’ the cabbage, an’ 
—say, if you ditch me on this—” 

“Hey, for the love o’ Mike!” Jenny 
gasped, and sought to draw away. 

Miss Allers laughed dizzily. 

“Yes, I know I’m talkin’ crazy, Jen. I 
guess I wouldn’t kill you; but oh, Jen, 
when a person’s got nerves and hates every- 
thing the way I hate it! You don’t care, 
somehow. You seem happy enough, but. 
I ain’t. Sometimes I could hop off a dock 
an’ finish the job. Then a chance like this 
comes along, an’—Jenny, you ain’t goin’ 
to wreck it for me, are you?” she concluded 
piteously. 

“ Well, but May—” 

“T know it looks phony, but it ain’t. 
They’re all right—that old guy’s all right 
—you can tell. We can ask Eggers about 
him. He’ll know, an’ you know what he 
is about lettin’ people in here. We can 
find out from him who the old gink is, an’ 
—see, this is how we'll fix it, Jen. We'll 
start for the pictures early, an’ stick around 
till the car shows up. If it looks all right, 
I'll go in it, an’ you wait around the show 
as long as you can. I ought to be back 
by the time you get out, an’ I’ll wait around 
downstairs, so we can go up together. If I 
ain’t back by then, you can say I stopped 
off with Harry or one o’ the boys for chop 
suey, or somethin’ like that—see? I got a 
hunch that when I do show up, I'll have 
somethin’ to tell ’em that ’ll square it all, 
Jen!” 
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“Well, kid, if there is anything in this 
stuff, I’d be the last one in the world to 
stop you from pickin’ it off,” Miss Ross 
said gently. “ You’d ought to know that 
when—” 

“ Jen!” Miss Allers pleaded. “ You got 
to help me with this!” 

“ Well, all right!” Jenny said, somewhat 
exasperatedly. “It’s you, May—it ain’t 
me, takin’ this ride. Only—” 

“ Hey!” remarked Mr. Eggers from the 
doorway—he being foreman of all that end 
of the Mors establishment. “ How’d it be 
to get a little work done in here before the 
whistle blows?” 


“ Here, eh?” mused Mr. Valmer, and 
his eyes sparkled pleasantly at his butler 
across the den. ‘“ Very well, Barton. Is 
Mrs. Fayles about this evening?” 

“ Miss Ina’s gone to the city with her 
husband, sir.” 

“ And Miss Edith?” 

“Mrs. Dinsmore has also gone to the 
city with her husband, sir.” 

“Well, that’s very satisfactory, I must 
say,” reflected the master of the house. 
“ Barton, you will probably find it unneces- 
sary to mention to any one that this young 
woman called.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“ From the rather dubious light in your 
eye, Barton, I fear you do not,” said Mr. 
Valmer; “ but it is quite all right, I assure 
you. Have Miss Allers come up here at 
once.” 

Mr. Penning raised his eyebrows and 
smiled significantly. 

“ Not going to mention it to the family, 
eh?” he queried. 

“ Why should I?” 

“ Looks a little queer,” the attorney said 
cheerfully. “‘That’s the point I’ve been 
trying to make several times, Valmer. If 
you feel that you must fiddle with char- 
acter, I urge you to take some he-character, 
and to let the she variety alone. That way 
trouble lies.” 

“T know. You’ve harped on that quite 
a bit,” Stephen said impatiently. 

“ Nevertheless, you saw how Barton 
glanced at you?” 

“Ts it impossible to fire butlers—even 
old and faithful ones?” 

“ Probably not, but—” 

“ Or attorneys on occasion — even old 
and faithful ones?” 
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“ Have it your own way,” Mr. Penning 
sighed; “ but remember that—” 

Here he subsided, for Stephen was on his 
feet, beaming toward the doorway and 


rring: 
“ Ah, Miss Allers! I bid you a very 
good evening!” 

May nodded briefly, with a cold and sus- 
picious eye. She turned, caught the door 
just as it was closing, and set it open a 
matter of eight inches. Then she drew her 
breath audibly and nodded again. 

In simple truth May, just then, would 
have given much to find herself seated be- 
side Jenny Ross in the stuffy movie house 
three blocks from home. There had been 
the keen, adventurous thrill of finding her- 
self bowed into a big, beautiful car by a 
respectful chauffeur, and the joy of bowl- 
ing along magnificently through the early 
evening traffic. After that had come the 
disappearance of city lights and the long, 
black road to Scarford, with a distinct chill 
replacing the thrill; and at this particular 
moment there was altogether too much lux- 
ury around Miss Allers to have the thing 
seem quite right. 

“ Be seated,” Stephen purred on. 

“TI guess I'll stay standing,” Miss Allers 
said warily. “ Well?” 

“You see, Penning!” Stephen cried. 
“ Quick and intelligent, even if these quali- 
ties do manifest themselves as suspicion 
just now! Speaks directly, and lacks the 
self-conscious timidity of an inferior char- 
acter! That’s chiefly the forehead. You 
may recall that I pointed out the forehead 
— and asked you to observe 

— 

“ Listen!” gasped Miss Allers. 

“Quite so,” smiled the master of the 
house. “ Pardon me, too. May I ask a few 
questions?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ What’s your other name, please?” 

“ May—Mary.” 

“‘ Mary’s better. Age?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“Your education?” 

“ Public school.” 

“ Parents living?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And working?” 

“ Dad works—sure.” 

“And you’ve been 
since you left school?” 

“Pretty near all the time.” 

“ That’s essentially your whole history?” 


working yourself 











“ At that,” smiled Miss Allers, “ I guess 


you're right. It is.” 
Mr. Valmer leaned back and nodded 
happily. 


‘‘ Now, my dear young lady, there’s real- 
ly only one more thing I wish to ask—just 
how much do you really, honestly desire to 
better your condition — to improve your 
education and develop yourself—to wear 
pretty clothes, and, eventually, to find 
yourself in a position to earn all you want 
of them? How much is that worth to 
you?” 

“How much is it going to cost me?” 
asked the caller. 

“Three years of the hardest kind of ef- 
fort—that’s all. There’s a lady in the next 
room—a retired teacher, and a gentlewom- 
an in every sense—who will take you in 
hand and give you intensive training of a 
kind we have planned.” 

“ And then what?” 

“ Yes — then what? 
I’ve been wondering,” 
marked, smiling. 

“Then, of course,” said Mr. Valmer, 
* you'll be a woman of—ah—some culture, 
better fitted in every way for life, for the 
rearing of a better family, and—” 

“T guess that ain’t what I meant,” Miss 
Allers interrupted. “I never seen any- 
thing like this happen without a reason, an’ 
—an’ maybe it sounds foolish, but I guess I 
want to know the reason here.” ~» 

“ Well?” 

“Well, are you stuck on me? Is that 
the reason?” 

Mr. Valmer rumbled suddenly. Mr. 
Penning smiled blandly. 

“You see? The same idea comes up 
again, inevitably, Valmer. Even the 
girl—” 

“ Well, the girl’s a shade less intelligent 
than I fancied, then!” Mr. Valmer snapped. 
“Even so, her environment considered, I 
suppose it’s a natural question. No, Miss 
Allers, I assure you that I’m not, as you 
say, ‘stuck’ on you. At my time of 
life—” 

“Yeh! That’s just it!” broke in Miss 
Allers. “I once knew a girl—” 

“Never mind the girl you once knew,” 
Stephen said frigidly. “Do you know 


That’s just what 
Mr. Penning re- 


what a laboratory specimen is?” 

“T got some idea.” 

“ Well, can you or can you not consider 
yourself as one—and as nothing else, so 
far as I’m concerned?” 
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Miss Allers studied Mr. Valmer for full 
ten seconds. Her own color rose, her eyes 
sparkled, and when she spoke her voice 
trembled a little. 

“ Does—does that mean you’re sort 0’ 
making a bet with yourself, mister, whether 
you can turn me into a lady or not? I 
get all the fun an’ the—the advantages, an’ 
you pay the bills an’ take the risks, just 
because you want to find out, and not for 
no other reason?” 

“ Precisely! Well?” 

“ Well, it—it ain’t so! It ain’t real!” 
Miss Allers whimpered suddenly. “ It— 
say, if you knew how I been praying for a 
chance like that, to—” 

“ Well, now, my child, you have it!” 
Stephen said briskly, as he stepped to the 
side door of his sanctum and beckoned. 
“ Mrs. Fairson, please! Mrs. Fairson, this 
is Mary Allers, the young woman I ‘have 
selected.” 

The lady, past fifty, clear-cut of feature, 
and very quietly dressed, examined Mary 
for a moment and nodded. 

“ Promising—decidedly!” 

“ And this, Mary, is Mrs. Fairson. She 
lives just outside of Boston, and you will 
live with her. That satisfactory?” 

“Tt is—to me,” Mary said from a great 
distance. : 
Mr. Valmer seated himself, sighed, and 

spread his palms. 

“Ts there anything further to be ar- 
ranged?” he asked. 

“ Several things,” the attorney “sighed. 
“For one item—doubtless you help with 
the support of your family, Miss Allers?” 

“ What I can—sure.” 

“Then how, Mr. Valmer, is the family 
going to regard the withdrawal of this 
probably necessary—” 

“Tt will not be withdrawn, Penning. 
You will forward to the young lady’s 
father, weekly, an amount equivalent to 
her present earnings.” 

“ But—” May began. 

“That part’s quite all right, I assure 
you. Not another word on the subject!” 

“ But—” Penning began. 

“ Penning, you understood, didn’t you?” 

“T did.” 

“Then must I say to you, too—not an- 
other word on the subject?” 

“You must not, sir,” the attorney smiled, 
with dreadful sweetness. “It’s your 
money. May I offer one more suggestion?” 

“ Probably.” 
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“Ts this young woman’s family to be 
sworn to maintain absolute secrecy about 
the arrangement?” 

Mr. Valmer’s intaken breath wheezed 
quite menacingly. 

“ Penning, do you, too, find something 
shameful in a man’s wish to—” 

“ Not a bit of it,” the attorney interrupt- 
ed cheerily. “It merely occurred to me 
that the family will tell their friends, and 
that their friends will tell other friends. 
Eventually the newspapers will get hold of 
it, and very possibly they will consider it 
a feature. After that, human nature be- 
ing what it is, from a dozen to twenty 
thousand other young women will feel 
themselves entitled to benefits of a similar 
nature—and you're known to be very 
wealthy. I can’t say, of course—I’m not a 
betting man,” mused the attorney—*“ but I 
should be tickled to death to take the long 
end of any reasonable wager that you’re 
besieged by not less than two thousand 
young women within two weeks.” 

“ Very well, then—swear ’em to secrecy,” 
Stephen grunted. “You and Mrs. Fair- 
son will call on them to-morrow, or the day 
after, and settle these things.” 

“T had planned to get back to Boston 
to-morrow, Mr. Valmer,” the elder lady 
suggested. 

“ Call to-night, then! Take the car and 
the girl and Penning, and call to-night!” 
snapped the benefactor. ‘“‘ Now, has either 
of you any further obstruction to offer?” 


Toward one o'clock next morning Mr. 
Valmer conferred again with Mr. Penning 
in the same room. Chronic melancholia 
seemed to have settled upon the attorney 
as he bunched divers little memoranda. 

“ Even now you don’t feel inclined to 
draw back, sir?” he sighed. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because the checks could be stopped, 
of course, and I have no doubt that—oh, 
say a thousand dollars in cash would com- 
pensate the girl for whatever she might feel 
that she was losing.” 

Mr. Valmer merely compressed his lips. 

“‘ So be it,” the attorney sighed. “ That’s 
ten thousand gone to Mrs. Fairson, then— 
five for the care and training of the—ah— 
specimen for the coming year, and another 
five for the feeding and clothing of the 
same.” 

“ Correct!” 

“ As to the item which represents wages 
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not to be earned by the young woman, but 
to be paid to her family by you—” 

“ Penning,” Stephen said wearily, “ I’m 
not interested in such trifles. What I’m 
trying to drag from you is how the girl 
reacted once she was out of here and bet- 
ter able to realize her good fortune.” 

“Oh, she reacted amply!” said the at- 
torney, with a grim smile. “She had a 
wonderful fit of hysterics in the car, down 
there by the station, and for a while I 
thought we were all going to be taken in 
for abduction or something of the kind. 
Then she calmed down suddenly and began 
to talk. It is my impression that she talked 
without drawing breath until we were well 
down in the Bronx. Mrs. Fairson soothed 
her, and listened, and agreed, and all that. 
It was curious, a cultured woman like that 
making friends with a guttersnipe, as one 
might say. They really seemed bosom 
friends by the time we left.” 

“ Go on.” 

“Well, we got to her house at last, of 
course. Ferocious hole, but the family’s 
interesting. The father’s a large man, and 
quite elemental. When we got there, he 
was busy choking a young woman who lives 
with them. As I understood the matter, 
she was refusing to divulge this girl’s where- 
abouts, and the father had put the worst 
possible construction on her absence. She 
has a mother, who was weeping, and a 
grandfather, who coughs—most remarkable 
cough, too.” 

“ Damn his cough! I—” 

“No, don’t do that. It saved you the 
bother of looking up another attorney, I 
think. Father, you see, spotted me as the 
probable seducer — which I suppose was 
flattering in some ways. He dropped the 
dark young lady, tucked his sleeves a bit 
higher, and stated, in substance, that Hades 
was about to glimpse a new face. Just then 
the old chap began to bark, and I’m blest 
if father didn’t stop to watch him! Seemed 
to be a family custom, for they all watched 
him. By the time he’d rattled some of the 
crockery off the shelves, and ruptured a 
few blood vessels, the—the specimen had 
hurled herself into the gap, Mrs. Fairson 
was helping her to explain, and I was 
spar ” 

“ Aha!” said Stephen, without enthusi- 
asm. “And about the girl herself—they 
were willing to have her go?” 

“ Eventually,” the attorney said dryly. 
“The mother did some more weeping, and 

















the father felt called upon to make a num- 
ber of crude remarks; but when he quite 
understood that you were going to pay him 
the girl’s wages—it took some time for him 
to get that, for he was pretty sure there was 
a catch in it—he withdrew his objections 
rather abruptly. In fact, I may say he 
even seemed anxious to have that part defi- 
nitely settled in writing.” 

“You settled it?” 

“Of course.” 

“ What else happened?” 

“ Oh, nothing of moment,” the attorney 
said, yawning. “ There was half an hour 
or so of pretty wild chattering, once all 
hands had grasped the magnitude of the 
windfall. The grandfather tried out his 
cough a couple of times, but he got quite 
exasperated on the last occasion, and gave 
it up halfway, when nobody paid any at- 
tention to him. That’s really all.” 

“Mrs. Fairson’s going to take her up 
to-morrow?” 

“ At noon.” 
Stephen sighed pleasantly and rubbed his 


“ D’ye know, Penning,” he said medita- 
tively, ‘I really expect some very remark- 
able results from this little experiment in 
character!” 

“ D’ye know, Valmer,” said the attorney, 
as he arose stiffly and pocketed his memo- 
randa, “so do I!” 


At about the same hour, in the dark- 
ness of their stuffy little chamber, May 
conferred at some length with Jenny Ross. 
A curious quiet had come upon May by 
this time, but it had failed to reach her 
friend, who dwelt for the twentieth time 
upon the subject uppermost in her mind. 

“T ain’t going to be able to move this 
neck right for a week!” she complained. 
“Your papa was like crazy!” 

“ He—he didn’t mean nothin’ by it,” 
May replied absently. 

“ He—he—” Miss Ross gasped. “ Say, 
that done me a lot o’ good, didn’t it, not 
knowin’ he was just playin’? May, when 
you blew in, he had his hands both draped 
around my throat, an’ he was gettin’ ready 
to finish the job! Oh, it was some my 
fault, maybe. I handed him a wonderful 
spiel about how you’d gone to the Chink’s 
with Harry, an’ all that stuff; an’ then 
Harry breezes in to know would I go with 
him Friday night, an’—” 

“ Jen, this must be a mighty fine house 
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I’m goin’ to, the way Mrs. Fairson spoke 
about it!” 

“ What?” 

“ You heard her, too. It listens good, 
huh?” 

“Oh, it listens all right—if you’ve got 
a yen for that sort of stuff, May.” 

“On the level, Jen, ain’t you?” Miss 
Allers asked, with a queer touch of wist- 
fulness in her voice. 

“On the level, I ain’t, May!” Jennie 
found a more comfortable spot on the pil- 
low for her abused neck. “I dunno—I 
guess I’m funny about that stufr. I guess 
I always was. I mean, I ain’t never been 
like you, May, wishin’ I had a billion dol- 
lars, an’ a couple o’ ermine coats, an’ so on. 
Gimme a good job, an’ a bed as soft as this 
one, an’ a little fun on the side—an’, the 
way I look at it, that’s about all that’s com- 
in’ to people like us. If we had much 
more than that, we wouldn’t know what to 
do with it.” 

“ Ah, you got no ambition!” May said 
wearily. 

“ That might be,” mused Miss Ross. 

Conversation languished for a time after 
that, while from the kitchen came the mum- 
ble of William Allers’s voice, still discuss- 
ing the strange thing that had come upon 
his house. 

“Oh, he was askin’ for you to-day,” 
Miss Ross said suddenly. 

“Who was?” 

“ Jimmy Hammond.” 

“ Oh! ”? 

“TI was passin’ him on the way to the 
stock room, an’ he held me up. He wanted 
to know who you was, an’ where you lived.” 

“ Did you tell him?” May asked, with 
vast unconcern. 

“TI did not—when I could string him 
along!” replied Miss Ross. “ At that, I 
can’t never tell him now, can I?” 

“Why not?” 

“We all got sworn to keep it a secret. 
Watch me!” 

“ Oh, well, if he was to ask—” 

“Hey! If he was to get down on his 
knees, I know nothin’ about you, kid!” 
Miss Ross said harshly, and caressed her 
neck. “I'll watch out for my own busi- 
ness hereafter, an’ that ‘Il do me good an’ 
plenty, believe me! He ain’t so likely to 
ask, anyhow, the way I stood him off.” 

Miss Allers made no comment at all. 

“T certainly got to vamp that guy! 
looks good!” Jenny reflected further. 
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Again, for a long time, Miss Allers made 
no comment. She was, at last, drifting into 
slumberland—whither, if silence and regu- 
lar breathing meant anything, Miss Ross 
had preceded her. Yet now, as she turned 
on her side and huddled down more cozily, 
she said: 

“At that, somehow—I dunno— it’s too 
good a chance to miss, but I kind o’ hate 
to leave the old shop an’ all!” 


VI 


On her third evening in the Fairson 
home, May Allers wrote a letter to her 
friend Jenny Ross. 


Take it from me, Jen, this is some dump. The 
house must be around a thousand yeers old, and 
you go in to Boston on a trolley car. They had 
a war or something on the grass out front wen 
the place was new, and a canon ball got stuck 
in the foundaytion and they never took it out. 
Can you beat that? None of it ain’t as grand 
as I expected, Jen—big, but not grand. The fur- 
nitur is all old junk, and the stares are just painted 
wite, and there’s a couple of trees out front been 
standing there since the yeer one, and they don’t 
help none for looks. ; 

I ain’t done a thing yet but sit and look at it 
and shake hands with a few funny-looking ginks 
that come to call on her. Mrs. Fairson says I’m 


getting acklimmated. I must be getting something 
the way they stare at me, Jen. Gets your goat 
sometimes—I don’t know why it should, as I’m 


as good as they are. One old bird give me the 
once over, and flung up his mitts and says “ Won- 
derful! Wonderful!” She says he’s—I forget his 
name, but he’s some artist. That’s me, kid— 
wonderful! 

Well, anyhow I’m here, Jen, and got a bathtub 
all to myself, no waiting around, and the watter 
always hot. And say, the clothes I got! I got 
four afternoon dresses among others that stood 
seventy smackers each and a twead suit for one 
hundred and a quarter. Sometimes I don’t know 
is it really on the level, men taking the stuff 
like this, I meen. Mr. Valmer’s all right—crazy, I 
guess, but good, so I should worry about his being 
crazy—and if he’s sattisfied I'd ought to be. Only 
I don’t know. It gets me espeshuly at night, when 
I’m alone to think, but every time I get a hunch 
to beat it I get a bigger hunch to stay and see 
what’s in the two or three million books Mrs. F. 
has downstares. 

We got a fat cook and two mades. One of 
them is named Anna, and she’s a kind of swell- 
looking kid at that. She brings me brekfast on 
a dinky little tray around seven thirty. Can you 
figger that out, me getting it handed to me on a 
tray wile still in bed? First time I thought she 
was kidding me, or somebody had told her I was 
sick, or something like that, but Mrs. F. blew 
in in her satin kimmono with the wite fur on the 
neck, and it looked like Anna had the rite dope, 
so I lay off the remarks, and this morning it was 
not neer so hard to bear. 

Why don’t you write a person and say what's 
going on? 
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To this Miss Ross, a week or so later, 
responded in part as follows: 


Reading between the lines, as the feller says, I 
think you're getting cold feet, May, or homesick, 
and no wunder. I’m a poor working girl, but I 
got a sawbuck that says you'll be back on the 
job inside a month. You always had queer idears, 
May, and now you're getting what was coming to 
you. Things hear is just the same, of course. 
Maybe pop coughs a little harder, but he’s got a 
new one now. He sits and shakes his hed and 
talks about you, saying no good ever come of 
taking a fish out of water, and so on. 

Everything at the shop is the same. Jimmy’s 
been after me several times to find out who you 
was, and where you went, but I stand him off 
and hand him the laugh. That always gets them, 
handing them the laugh. I’m going to get on 
grand with him when I get him a little more 
vamped, May. If you get homesick, why don’t 
you beat it back, May? I can make Eggers give 
you back your job, if you can’t. 


Within the same week Miss Allers wrote 
hurriedly: 


Homesick nuthin! I got no time to be homesick 
now, kid. The way Mrs. F. has me moving 
now there ain’t more than time to eet. Listen! 
I do a flop in the tub, and then meat up with 
Anna and the dinky little tray. Then a funny 
old weezul comes on a horse, and a rellic what 
Mrs. F. calls her groom leeds out another horse, 
and I hop aborde, wearing dinky pants that would 
put your eye out. Off we go up the street and out 
on the country rode. One hour he puts in teach- 
ing me how not to break my neck. I got a hunch 
I’m going to like this stuff when I know more 
about it. 

Then back to the Oaks, which is what they call 
this house, and another old weezul, around ninety, 
with long hair, wating for me at the piano. This 
is the only real nut stuff so far, but Robini, or 
whatever his name is, is fine, and he says I’m sure 
to do grate, because I put my mind on it. Well, 
then, without taking breath I sit down in the ol 
studdy with Mrs. F. and work. She says evvi- 
dently we got to start pretty near the beginning, 
so she bumps me over half a hour of spelling— 
can you immagine? ‘Then we start on the reet 
stuff, which, so far as I can see, is learning every- 
thing in the world. At that, I got to say for her 
she’s patient. I never knew what a dumbell I 
was before heading in here, Jen. 

Well, then we lay off it a wile, and eat. Usually 
some guy or some woman comes in for lunch, and 
they certainly got nice voices and talk nice, and 
they all been places. It’s grand! Well, after that 
we start jumping the jumps again in the old 
studdy, and around dinner time, I hope to tell 
you, I’m all in. 

Another funny thing which is not so good—nix 
on pictures, nix on music shows, nix on vaudeville, 
for mine, Jen. Operas and sob stuff, the way I get 
it, and not very much of that. It don’t matter 
much, though; around nine the hay begins to look 
pretty good every night. If I had to stick around 
after ten, they’d have to give me the needle, and— 
I got to stop. She’s calling. 


The corners of Miss Ross’s nose, for 
some reason, crinkled a little as she read 
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this one, and ten days passed before she 
answered. After a few preliminaries, her 
letter went on: 


Well, I'll say you're leading the high hat life, 
kid; but that must be a ded place. Why the gee- 
gee, when you could just as well have a little 
car for the same price? It don’t cost no more to 
keep one than it does a horse these days, not to 
menshon being more up to date. 

Everything here is the same as usual. There’s 
the grandest new feller named Mullen at the 
shop—I wish you could see him. He has that 
Hammond boy skinned a mile, May. Anyway, I 
guess Hammond is a prune. Funny nut in lots of 
ways. I pulled a lot of good ones on him, and 
he just looks over your head as if something made 
him tired. Some of the boys say he’s queer. He 
loves his fellow workers, he says—which why 
shouldn’t he, most of them being live ones while 
Hammond is certainly a ded one? 

Everything home is as usual. Grandpop has a 
new one. He says what’s the idea of making you 
stay up there all the time, except perhaps coming 
down once a year to see your family, or something 
like that? If Valmer can afford the rest of it, 
he could certainly stake you to a tikket once a 
month. Maybe your mamma and papa feel the 
same way about this. I couldn’t say. Your pay 
comes in regular, which I will say is pretty soft 
for somebody. 


Their correspondence dwindled steadily 
after that. May came down from Boston 
for one brief visit, rather astonishing the 
family by certain alterations in herself. 
Jenny Ross, at the time, was unavoidably 
absent, jesting blithely with the internes in 
the measles ward of a hospital. May came 
again, this time leaving her family quite 
numbed, while Jenny was on vacation at 
a Long Island beach. Two full years had 
passed before Jenny read, written in a re- 
markably fine and strong hand: 


I was mighty sorry to miss you, because I did 
want to see what you look like nowadays, Jen. 
Doesn’t it seem ages since we've seen each other? 
And we used to be together all the time, day and 
night. I’d love to suggest your. getting off for a 
week and coming up here, but I don’t dare. Mrs. 
F. is so funny about me. 

You remember that I told you about Mr. Val- 
mer asking me to consider myself a laboratory 
specimen, and nothing else? Well, Mrs. Fairson 
has never lost that idea. I’m guarded and directed 
and trained, twenty-four hours of every day. Even 
the most casual acquaintances are selected for 
me, and conversations are timed and stopped at 
just the right second. I’m worked and worked 
and worked, and nobody ever can know how 
thankful I am for all of it—the work especially. 
Once in a while it galls just a little. I don’t 
know why it should, logically, but it does; and 
then the thought of the factory comes back to me, 
and—it doesn’t gall any more. 

We—or the country club, rather—had the first 
real -_ hunt here last week, and the brush is 
mine 
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“ The brush?” mused Miss Ross, at just 
this point. “ The—brush? Ah!” 


They have the funniest “little theater” move- 
ment here, and Mr. Jennison and the Faber girls 
want me to go in for it—really, that is. I want to 
do it, and Mrs. Fairson doesn’t approve at all. 
You see, several of them were at the house the 
other night, and they read some of the playlets, 
and they were too “modern” for Mrs. Fairson. 
Isn’t that funny? After all the trouble they’ve 
taken to civilize me, I’m not to be modern! One 
of them was the cleverest thing, too—a one-act 
comedy called “ Afterthought,” with the scene 
laid in the back rooms of one of the big—oh, 
commercialized, I suppose one would call them— 
undertaking establishments, at two o’clock in the 
morning, and the new ghosts all talking it over 
with the night watchman. 


Miss Ross shuddered violently here. 

“Yeah, that must ’a’ been some 
comedy!” she muttered acidly. “ They 
got May a little bit cuckoo if she can get 
a laugh out o’ that stuff. But it ain’t May 
no more, is it? This is another one o’ 
them Mary letters.” 

And shortly she wrote, among other 
items: 

Say, where do you get this Mary stuff, kid? 
May was always a nice eneugh name when you 
was home, and I know your mama allways liked 
it. What’s more, your pap@ allways called you 
our little May, se what’s the use to get up-stagy 


now with the Mary. That ain’t like you used 
to be. It seems like tyeing a can to an old friend. 


To which Mary responded, also among 
other items: 


Honey, there’s nothing up-stagy about Mary. 
It’s really my name, for one thing, and it really 
does sound better. There’s something—oh, I sup- 
pose you'll misunderstand this, too, but I don’t 
know any better way of putting it—something 
cheap about May. I’ve always been Mary hefe, 
too; Mrs. Fairson wishes it, and I have a great 
respect for her judgment in everything. Still 
more, mother doesn’t object a bit to Mary—so 
don’t be silly! 

“ Ain’t May changed?” murmured Miss 
Ross, for she was reading the letter at the 
dinner table. 

“She certainly is, Jen,” sighed May’s 
mother. ‘“ The poor girl’s changed some- 
thing awful!” 

“ Well!” William said placidly. ‘‘ What’s 
the idea o’ beefin’ about it? Didn’t she go 
away to get changed?” 

“ Yes, I know, Will—and it’s certainly 
grand for May,” his wife said feebly; “ only 
it does seem to me—” 

“ May ever say anything like she’d 
changed in her feelin’s toward me an’ 
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you?” Mr. Allers inquired, quite trucu- 
lently, past a large piece of excellent steak. 

“ Why, no, but—” 

“ Give the kid a chance—it’s more’n me 
an’ you ever had!” said William gloomily, 
for even that week he had been cut to sev- 
enty-three dollars, with overtime. 

“She could have her chance, an’ get 
changed, without pulling all this stuff!” 
Jenny ventured, and closed the letter with 
a disgusted slap. “ There’s times when 
May’d give yuh a pain in the neck!” she 
added with entire frankness. 

“ Pity about your neck, kid!” William 
said in conclusion, as he dipped again into 
the steak supply. 

After that the correspondence languished 
again, although one gleaned that, this last 
year, Mary was working even more strenu- 
ously and with greater benefit under Mrs. 
Fairson’s guidance — until, twelve months 
later, Jenny Ross opened another brief note 
just before dinner and cried: 

“What d’you know? May’s comin’ 
home!” 

“ Huh?” said William Allers, with a de- 
cidedly violent start. “ Here?” 


“ No—not from anything she’s writin’. 


You can’t tell so much about what May 
means, no more, she slings them big words 
around so wicked. No, the way she writes, 
she’s goin’ to be up there with the swells 
awhile.” 

William settled back again with a sigh 
and a small, curious smile. 

“ You—you gave me quite a shock for 
a minute, Jenny!” he muttered. 


vil 


BARTON, passing down the second floor 
corridor of the Valmer home, was halted 
by Mrs. Fayles, some time Ina Valmer— 
an extremely pretty but rather vapid per- 
son of twenty-five, a very charming figure 
as she stood in the doorway of her own lit- 
tle suite. 

“ Barton, what was that dreadful noise?” 
she asked. 

“Tt was the new day bed being taken 
into the blue room, Miss Ina,” said the 
butler. “ I’m very sorry.” 

“Oh, that part of it’s quite all right, of 
course. I was just wondering, Barton, and 
—er—what new day bed, by the way?” 

“ The—the one for the blue room, Miss 
Ina,” Barton explained. 

“You’re not trying to be clever, Bar- 
ton?” Mrs. Fayles asked sharply. 
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“ Why, no, miss!” the butler said, some- 
what aghast, and he would have passed 
rapidly on but that Mrs. Fayles stayed 
him with another— 

“ Barton!” 

“Yes, Miss Ina?” 

“ My pet piece of Persian carpet — I 
meant to ask you about that this morning.” 
“Yes, miss?” the butler said stonily. 

“In the south room, you know—in the 
extension.” 

“ Yes, Miss Ina?” 

“Barton! Please don’t pretend to be 
stupid, either!” Mrs. Fayles cried, and 
stamped her foot. ‘“ You know quite well 
that I’m asking you where it is now. It’s 
not in its place. What has become of it?” 

“ Well, I think, as one might say, that 
it’s in the blue room, too,” the butler sighed. 

“ Really?” breathed Mrs. Fayles, and 
her eyes opened. “ Company coming?” 

““T believe so, miss.” 

Stephen Valmer’s younger daughter flut- 
tered suddenly. 

“ Good gracious! J haven’t invited some 
one and forgotten about it, have I?” 

“ T—think not, Mrs. Fayles.” 

“Who is it, then?” 

“Well, that,” Barton said firmly, “I 
couldn’t say, ma’am.” 

This time, by walking straight ahead, he 
contrived an escape. Mrs. Fayles looked 
after him with mild astonishment and some 
warmth. When he had vanished around 
the turn in the corridor, she frowned slight- 
ly, stepped into the hall, hesitated, and 
eventually walked lightly to the door of 
the big guest chamber at the west corner 
of the floor and pushed it open. 

She was no born home maker, familiar 
with the precise position of every little 
article in her father’s establishment. Cer- 
tain impressions of the old house in New 
York, gathered in childhood, still lingered; 
but Ina had reached Scarford with ado- 
lescence behind and the adult condition 
setting in with a rather virulent frothiness. 
Moreover, Stephen Valmer could afford to 
employ a housekeeper whose eagle eye saw 
absolutely everything, whose deft efficiency 
insured the absolute correctness of every- 
thing, who lifted every last little burden 
which might otherwise have rested upon 
the delicate and incapable shoulders of Ste- 
phen’s daughters. 

Yet, however unobservant she might be, 
Mrs. Fayles could have sworn that at her 
last view of this particular apartment the 
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upholstered pieces were just the least bit 
shabby. Now they were delicately up- 
holstered and indubitably fresh. Over 
there was the ancient brass fire set which 
Stephen had always insisted must remain 
in the state guest chamber on the north 
side of this floor; and—the daughter of 
the house having advanced a little farther— 
if Mrs. Dwight was using lace like this for 
any casual visitor, somebody would have 
to speak to Mrs. Dwight! 

Three minutes, possibly, Ina devoted to 
a further inspection of the room, her fore- 
head wrinkling, her lovely eyes narrowing 
meditatively, her rather mean little nose 
dilating slightly. She was not sure, but she 
did not remember seeing that exquisite set 
on the desk before, or the beautiful little 
reading lamp, or the equally beautiful little 
bookcase. All these were at least as fine 
as anything in the Fayles section of the 
house, and Ina had long made it a point 
to see that the Fayles section was not ex- 
ceeded in luxury by anything in the place. 

Her chin somewhat higher, she closed 
the door again, and crossed to another door, 
which led to the suite occupied by her sis- 
ter and her sister’s husband. Although 
usually rather punctilious about such 
things, this time she turned the knob and 
entered without knocking. 

Edith, darker than Ina, and at least as 
attractive, although with much the same 
mean little nose, dropped her book and 
gazed at her sister with great, bored eyes. 

In the window seat, Edith’s rather orna- 
mental husband, Mr. Wells Dinsmore, 
smiled faintly and nodded, and then sighed 
his eternal weariness. With no occupation 
under the sun, with a moderate income of 
his own for personal needs and a wealthy 
father-in-law who so far had offered no 
violent objection to their making a home 
with him, Mr. Dinsmore was able to find 
little real interest in life. Women, when 
pretty and new, attracted him now and 
then. Once upon a time, in fact, he had 
found Ina quite pleasing as a target for 
significantly rolling eyes and still more sig- 
nificant sighs; but after a word or two from 
his own wife and a certain brief interview 
with Ina’s husband—a thickset, heavy- 
minded young man who made a pretense of 
being a stockbroker, Wells had lost enthu- 
siasm entirely. 

Nowadays, when Ina appeared, he usual- 
ly grew a shade more bored than usual; but 
this time something in his sister-in-law’s 
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expression caught him, and he sat up and 
stared vaguely. 

“Why didn’t you say something?” Mrs. 
Fayles inquired directly, of her sister. 

“I do at times,” Mrs. Dinsmore replied. 

“T mean about entertaining royalty, of 
course!” 

“* About what?” 

“Who’s coming, Edie?” Ina demanded 
impatiently. 

“Coming where?” Dinsmore inquired, 
with his small grin. 

Mrs. Fayles’s eyes flashed a little. 

“ Of course, if it’s a mystery, and some- 
thing I’m not to ask about, you'll forgive 
me; but it does seem a bit absurd—” 

“What seems absurd?” Edith snapped. 
“What are you talking about, Ina?” 

“* 'You’ve invited some one to stay here?” 

“1? Not in three weeks, my child.” 

“Then why the peculiar fanciness of the 
blue room, Edie?” 

“I don’t know, Ina,” said Mrs. Dins- 
more, and laid aside her book. “ Father 
hasn’t taken to entertaining on his own 
account, has he?” 

“ Of course not!” 

“ Because, if father has one man stay- 
ing over one night, the house has to be 
turned upside down for two weeks ahead,” 
Mr. Dinsmore chuckled. “Jolly good 
thing, though, this idea of old-fashioned 
hospitality. Wreck the home, if need be, 
but make the guest comfortable, and—” 

“ You haven’t been asking any one, by 
chance?” Ina said. 

“ Far from it! I—” 

“ Well, I’m not quite certain,” said Mrs. 
Fayles, “ but I think that blue room has 
been done over from end to end, and—oh, 
wait a minute!” 

She hurried across and pressed one of the" 
little buttons on the wall. Her foot tapped 
in annoyance during the brief interval be- 
fore Mrs. Dwight appeared, elderly, lean, 
and capable. 

“ Dwight,” Mrs. Fayles asked crisply, 
“when are the guests coming for the blue 
room?” 

“Er—one guest, wasn’t it?” the lady 
asked, in evident surprise. 

“Of course! But when?” 

“To-day, I think,” the housekeeper said, 
and stared frankly. 

Between Stephen and his servants there 
was no tremendous gulf, but his daughters 
came of another generation. Ina, there- 
fore, nodded with— 
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“ Thanks, Dwight. I wasn’t quite sure. 
The — ah — room looks awfully well since 
it’s been done over, doesn’t it?” 

“Why, thank you,” the housekeeper 
said, and flushed with pleasure. “ Yes, 
ma’am, I was a bit nervous about it, but 
it’s turned out very nicely. He left it all 
to me.” 

“ Father did?” 

“ Why, yes, to be sure, Mrs. Fayles.” 

“That’s all, Dwight, thank you,” ‘the 
daughter of Stephen said coolly. 

There was nothing markedly cool about 
her eye, however, when the housekeeper 
was on the far side of the door. She stared 
at her sister and posed a blunt question: 

“ What does it mean?” 

“T have no answer, Ina,” Edith Dins- 
more replied. 

“He’s taken to inviting people here 
without even mentioning it!” 

“ Confounded outrage for him to do a 
thing like that, too!” Mr. Dinsmore com- 
mented, with a broad grin. “ Only his own 
house, mostly earned by the sweat of his 
brow, and he has no more license to—” 

“ Edith!” Mrs. Fayles said breathlessly. 

“c What?” 


“ That room mever was done up like that 
for a man!” 


“Why, why, Ina!” Mrs. Dinsmore 
gasped, and sat bolt upright. “ You don’t 
think it’s possible that father—that—why, 
why, Jna!”’ 

Seconds upon seconds, they stared at one 
another. Mrs. Fayles lost some of her ex- 
cellent color. Her eyes grew very wide, 
her lips worked, and abruptly she voiced 
a great portion of all feminine psychology. 

“Who is she?” she cried. 


Dizzily, weakly, Mrs. Dinsmore shook 
her head. Her husband, growing quite 
animated, laughed aloud. 

“Hah! Mystery in the old mansion, 
eh? Something stirrin’ at last! Great! 
I say! I’ve got a wonderful idea—about 
finding out who she is, I mean.” 

“ What is it?” both ladies asked. 

“Wait, you know, and see!” replied 
Dinsmore. “ She’s bound to—” 

“Don’t be absurd!” his wife snapped. 
“Ina, what woman, if—if any woman, has 
seemed to interest father recently?” 

“No woman at all, of course. That’s 
just it!” Ina said sharply. “ Father never 
sees anybody, except Penning, and one or 
two old men. When we’re entertaining, 
father invariably disappears into his den 
and stays there. He doesn’t go out any- 
where, except to directors’ meetings, and 
we always know to the minute when he'll 
be back from them. It isn’t even as if he 
frequented the country club. Three or 
four of the women out there would be per- 
fectly capable of—” 

Here a growing, nameless horror para- 
lyzed her usually active tongue. Mr. Dins- 
more chuckled richly. 

“* May I offer just one more suggestion?” 
he ventured. 

“ Well?” 

“Slip downstairs and ask father.” 

Mrs. Fayles’s smile was mirthless. 

“Do you know,” said she, “that had 
almost occurred to me? I’m going to dress 
and go down to him!” 

Edith arose, and with none of her usual 
languid effect. 

“Tf you'll just ring for Thorpe, Wells,” 
she said crisply, “ I’ll dress, too!” 


(To be continued in the October number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





DRIFTING 


From day to day 
We drift away 
On time’s relentless tide, 
Until we reach 
The somber beach 
Where all the waves subside. 


On this dark strand, 
This silent land, 
No lighthouse is in sight; 
Yet some there be 
Whose faith can see 
The dawn beyond the night. 


William Hamilton Hayne 














FRAID! It was astonishing how all 
things presented to him devils’ faces, 
jeering: 

“’m going to crush you, to flatten you 
down! I’m going to blow out your life as 
if it were a candle flame!” 

It was astonishing, and it was frightful. 
As far back as he could remember, Paul’s 
day-long battle had been with fear. He 
was afraid of his father, of his work, of his 
surroundings, and, most of all, of people. 

It was too bad that his mother died when 
he was only six years old. It had been such 
a solace to run to her when he was fright- 
ened. When she infolded him in her arms, 
what a haven, what reassurance, was there! 
The mysterious noises outside his bedroom 
door, his father’s wolfish cruelty, the multi- 
tudes of strange faces he met in the streets, 
the numberless ogres of the city who 
tramped you down if you didn’t get out of 
their way—his mother’s arms had meant 
secure and restful escape from all of these. 

But now she was gone, and there were 
only his father and himself in the family. 
Their home was one of those aimless, tran- 
sitory furnished rooms in the Bowery that 
overlook the gaunt, clanging Elevated—the 
grim steel tightrope over which demons roar 
with a diabolic perfection. They had only 
this small furnished room, with its droop- 
ing, soiled window curtains and its faded, 
lonely photograph of Paul’s mother on the 
wall. When his father had one of his bad 
fits of temper, the boy was sure that tears 
came into his mother’s eyes, as if she were 
real and alive, instead of only an insentient 
picture, a painful likeness of that which was 
irreparably vanished. 

Paul worked in a press clipping bureau 
from half past eight in the morning until 
half past five at night. It was his business 
to clip, clip, clip stories and pictures and 
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names from hundreds of newspapers, so 
that the more vain of the human race might 
acquaint themselves with what the world 
was thinking of them at that particular 
moment. He had been clipping away the 
golden minutes and hours and days of his 
childhood for five dusty years, ever since 
he had been twelve; and for this, fifteen 
dollars a week was his precious reward. 

His days were as much alike as hospital 
cots all in a row. Up at seven, glad to be 
out of the sight of his always threatening 
parent; a hasty, cheerless breakfast at the 
German bakery down the street, and then 
to the eternal grind of clipping again—the 
whining, rasping song of the shears. After 
half past five he went back again to the 
furnished room, where his father greeted 
him with— 

“ Got your raise yet? Are you going to 
work for fifteen dollars a week all your 
life? Where’s your nerve, you shrimp! 
You sissy!” 

It was that, and worse. Usually, it was 
a beating, so that a disappointed. ward heel- 
er might let off the accumulating steam of 
a fruitless, despondent life. 

There are thousands like Paul in New 
York—poor waifs left alone and forgotten, 
tail ends of the seven million. They behold 
the first green leaves of spring in the parks, 
and dream, for a blissful moment, of glades 
and woodlands beyond the Elevated rail- 
roads and the leering tenement windows. 
They watch the first evanescent snowflakes 
of the winter dancing aimlessly down upon 
streets and roofs, and wonder about trees 
in the country, etched in silver sorceries of 
beauty against December skies. They 
dream for a moment, an ecstatic moment 
of forgetfulness, before they are snatched 
back into the thorny avenues of the dread- 
ed routine. 
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Paul could never understand why his 
father had such a grudge against the world 
—particularly that atom of the world which 
was Paul. He had seen his persecutor 
smile only once—when the ward boss had 
called with instructions to report next 
morning as watchman at the voting booth 
in Giovanni’s barber shop. Paul remem- 
bered that his mother had once addressed 
her husband thus: 

“Why don’t you go to work, instead of 
hanging around with a lot of no-good poli- 
ticians all the time?” 

For her advice she had received a sick- 
ening blow on the face. 

“You’re a bad man!” Paul had cried to 
his father, and the protest had brought 
forth a beating. There are some boys who 
do not care for Horatio Alger, Jr., and 
Paul’s case may suggest the reason why. 

If Paul had been wiser in the problems 
of psychology, he would have realized that 
his parent, a dreamer, a seeker after sen- 
sual rewards, had soured on the world be- 
cause the world demands labor in payment 
for ease. Paul’s father was constantly fol- 
lowing some new political star in the gross 
shape of a district boss who promised gold- 
en returns if O’Grady or Spielberg was 
elected; but after the candidate came into 
office, the returns, golden or even brass, did 
not materialize. Paul’s father was just as 
poor after election as before. 

There had been Clancy’s bar in the old 
days, where one could drink off such dis- 
appointments; but now that prohibition 
held its arid sway, there was only Paul left 
to beat and bait. The picture of that hulk- 
ing, disappointed politician manhandling 
seventeen-year-old Paul is not one to de- 
scribe in detail for readers who properly 
recoil before such stark realism. 

When a lad who has arrived precariously 
at the age of seventeen cringes ‘and slinks 
and runs away from life, it isn’t necessary 
to go far in placing the blame. There must 
be some exclusively devastating chamber 
of horrors reserved in Purgatory for the 
fathers of Pauls. 

II 


Arralp! 

“ Aw, father, I don’t want to ask for a 
raise. I know I won’t get one. He'll just 
tell me to quit if I don’t like it.” 

“You poor shrimp! Are you gonna 
work for fifteen dollars all your life? Trou- 
ble with you is, you’re lazy. Call yourself 
aman? You got no guts, you poor, weak- 
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kneed shrimp! Hey? What’s matter? 
Cat got your tongue?” 

“ No, father.” 

“Girl! Sissy! Come here! Look me 
in the face! Aw, come on, before I lick the 
hide off you! Now listen to me. Are you 
going to ask for a raise Saturday?” 

“ But, father, I know I won’t get it! 
Father, look! There’s a thread on your 
coat. Let me brush it off. Let me—” 

Paul’s solicitude was rewarded with a 
sharp blow across his cheek, making his 
skin look blotched with an unnatural color 
which quickly faded to a bluish white. 

“Talk to me about threads, huh? I’m 
talkin’ about money, which is more im- 
portant. Threads—hell! You can’t even 
support yourself—at your age, seventeen! 
If you don’t come back with a raise in your 
pay envelope next Saturday, I'll beat the 
skin off you. Is that plain? MHaven’t I 
got enough worries without havin’ to get 
your board bills paid for? Wouldn’t your 


mother feel proud of you, if she was alive? 
Wouldn’t she be proud of a sissy boy like 
you for a son!” 
“T wish you wouldn’t say that, father!” 
The older man took a firm, ruthless grip 
of Paul’s shoulders, and shook his son until 


the boy’s teeth rattled. 

“You keep your trap shut! I’m not 
askin’ your advice about what I got to 
say. Your worry is bringing more money 
into the house or bein’ raised out of here by 
the seat of your pants. Stand up like a 
man before your boss and demand more— 
demand it, see?” 

“ Yes, father—I’ll ask him.” 

Afraid! 

All that night Paul tossed and fretted on 
his bed, working himself into a state of ter- 
rified exhaustion. Toward dawn he lapsed 
into a sinister nightmare. It seemed that 
all the city had suddenly gripped him by 
the shoulders, and was shaking him until 
his teeth rattled. First it was his father, 
then his employer, and, last, a crowd of 
three-headed men who rushed out of press 
clipping bureaus all over the city just to 
take delight in shaking a poor boy until his 
teeth rattled. 

Paul endeavored to escape, but his ef- 
forts were puny and useless. His tormen- 
tors leered at him, and said things about 
his having no guts and being a sissy. It 
was too monstrous! At last, when it 
seemed as if the breaking point had been 
reached, and there was nothing left but to 








collapse, the screech of the alarm clock 
penetrated the dream and showed Paul that 
it was cold, blue dawn. 

And so the week passed, and it was Sat- 
urday. It was time to face his employer 
and ask for more, in the manner of Oliver 
Twist holding up his bowl scraped clean 
of porridge. 

Paul tried to summon courage into his 
vitals. He even went so far as to approach 
his employer’s desk; but when that cool, 
blunt-faced individual looked up at him, 
Paul’s daring oozed away and left him icy 
and trembling. He received his fifteen 
dollars and moved away like a slinking 
puppy. 

As the elevator proceeded downward, 
Paul had one dismal glimpse into the im- 
mediate future, and quailed. His father 
would be waiting for him with those awful 
hands like claws. There would be a stream 
of abuse, then a beating. 

Yet Paul, through force of habit, turned 
his steps in the direction of the Bowery, 
and he had covered several blocks before 
he fully realized the torture he was entering 
into. The future was like an animal train- 
er cracking a whip before his eyes. At 
each crack of the whip Paul slowed up his 
pace. Finally he stopped altogether, to 
stare blankly into the window of a con- 
fectioner’s store. 

The sidewalk swarmed with shop girls 
and clerks released from their places of 
employment; and because they looked so 
happy, they became a part of the whole 
cruel conspiracy arrayed against Paul, 
waiting, waiting for him. 

He stood for perhaps half an hour gaz- 
ing vacantly into that window. Then, sud- 
denly, as if some alien force were motivat- 
ing him, he turned his steps uptown, away 
from the Bowery. He walked on and on, 
at first with a stumbling dubiousness, then, 
after an hour, with 2 desperate, quickened 
energy. Toward evening, he imagined that 
his father was just behind him, and he be- 
gan to run. 

He had no idea where he was. The 
thought of direction did not occur to him. 
His whole force of mind and body was con- 
centrated on getting away—getting away. 

There were streets crisscrossing and get- 
ting tangled up. There were mystifying 
corners that ran up to him and showed him 
gates of questionable freedom. It was all 
very bewildering. Paul had never dreamed 
that there were so many streets in the 
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world, so confusing, such a pattern of dan- 
ger and despair. 

Not so far away, was there an open road 
leading to some place where escape would 
begin? Was there a hill seated in majesty 
among green valleys, crowned by a gor- 
geous sun? Well, that might mean sur- 
cease from pain, a kind of a paradise where 
newspaper clippings were unheard of, and 
fathers weren’t such bad fellows. 

A sharp rush of wind flapped against his 
eyes, and the knowledge that he was on an 
open road only served to instill a newborn 
fear in him. He stopped in amazement. 
It was black all around him. The thick- 
wadded forms of trees on every side were 
surely glowering bandits about to attack. 
He tried to shout, but even the tiniest 
scrap of sound refused to formulate in his 
throat. 

Why, oh, why had he ever run away? 
There was fear in the city, but there was a 
greater terror out here, compressed about 
by countless shadows and fantastic silhou- 
ettes of the wild night. 

He stumbled on a few paces; and when 
a bird, startled by his approach, flew away, 
brushing his cheek, he fell on his knees and 
seemed to float away in terror. First his 
limbs, then his head, floated away; then his 
senses were clipped, and the juice of his 
consciousness dried up. Fear was his part- 
ing emotion. 

Ill 


“For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to behold this world so wide.” 


Paut had been hearing that verse sung 
for some minutes past. There had been 
nothingness for a long time, a black soli- 
tude of space where nothing was seen or 
heard; then, inexplicably, the song had 
pierced his oblivion and had strummed 
through his veins, giving him back life and 
feeling. 

Inside his stomach something burned 
and crackled like a bonfire. The next min- 
ute, Paul was aware of a face looking down 
at him—a face with round, blue eyes and 
a wide, whimsical smile. There was some- 
thing very young about the face, extraor- 
dinarily young; but as Paul continued to 
discover its form and character, it occurred 
to him that the face was old, too — old 
enough to know nearly everything about 
things and places and people. 

When, after a long time, Paul realized 
that he was propped up against a tree plant- 
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ed on a green bank that sloped upward 
from the road, he became more fully con- 
scious of his companion. He became 
aware, too, of the fact that the man held 
a half empty whisky flask in his hand; and 
the boy knew, all of a sudden, why he had 
that burning sensation in his stomach. 

“ For to behold this world so wide,” sang 
the man in his deep voice, like an organ 
playing to the accompaniment of rustling 
leaves and the slow, hot droning of bees. 

When he had finished his song, he unex- 
pectedly turned a handspring on the slop- 
ing green bank. Regaining his feet, he 
came close to Paul again, and smiled in a 
wild, faunlike sort of way. 

“ Well, that’s fine! I thought you-would 
never open ’em. Here!” He offered Paul 
the remainder of his flask. “ Have a nip. 
It ‘ll drive away the willies.” 

“No, thanks,” replied Paul, and tried 
to rise; but his legs would not support him. 

He remembered with a painful clarity 
that he was playing truant from a furnished 
room in the Bowery. His face grew white 
with terror, and he looked up and down 
the road nervously, as if expecting to see 
his father coming after him. 


“What you frightened of, boy?” asked 
the flask man, again smiling that far-off 


smile. “What you scared of, out here 
where there’s nothing but trees and birds, 
and there’s no living soul but me—Hobo?” 

Paul forgot his father then. 

“ Who?” he asked in amazement. 

“Hobo,” repeated the flask man. 
“Don’t be scared o’ me, boy! I studied 
to be a minister once, but I was too strong 
for the pulpit, and I got to be a prize fight- 
er. I’d be in the ring yet if it wasn’t for 
this flask here. That’s what made a hobo 
out of me. Not that it matters much. It’s 
all in a lifetime!” 

This was a little too much for Paul. It 
was so much that he giggled out of sheer 
bewilderment and nervousness. When a 
chipmunk scurried past behind the tree, 
Paul jumped in fright. 

“Don’t let ’em get me!” he gasped. 
“ Don’t let ’em!” 

“There you go again,” chided Hobo. 
“ Take it easy! Where you from, boy?” 

“The Bowery.” 

“My! Is that so? And where you 
bound?” 

Paul shivered, and experienced some dif- 
ficulty in keeping the tears from falling out 
of his eyes. 
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“ I—don’t—know,” he said weakly. 

“Good idea! You're learning, boy! 
When you don’t know where you’re going, 
you’re going! Look at me. I’ve been go- 
ing all my life, and I’m still on my way!” 

Paul felt reassured. It was pleasant to 
talk to a man so sympathetic, so aimless. 

“You mean you don’t know where 
you’re going, either?” Paul asked. 

“ Well, in a hazy sort of way I’m head- 
ing for Frisco, and maybe, after that, 
Honolulu and the South Seas—and maybe, 
after that, heaven. I’m always on the go 
and never arriving. That’s me— Hobo! 
But say, boy, you’re scared of something. 
Don’t shiver that way! You’re free now.” 

“ How did you know that I was running 
away?” Paul asked in surprise. 

“Why, your eyes, boy! I can read ’em. 
Didn’t I study to be a minister once? I 
could tell you a lot of things about your- 
self, but I won’t; because now you’re going 
to forget that you were ever scared of any- 
body. Watch me! I never worry about 
nothing. Did you ever do this?” 

The amazing man turned another hand- 
sping on the sloping bank. . 

“ Where did you learn to do that?” Paul 
asked, with absorbed interest. 

“In a circus,” answered Hobo. “ I’ve 
been quite a number of things in my day. 
Once I wrote a book, but nobody would 
ever publish it. Another time I went over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel. That was more 
exciting. Have another swallow of whisky, 
boy? It ’ll put heart into you.” 

“No,” said Paul. “It makes me burn. 
Say, you’ve been a lot of things, ain’t you?” 

“Oh, a few,” answered Hobo modestly. 
“IT owned a mine in Montana once. Say, 
did you ever read Walt Whitman, boy?” 

“Who was he?” asked Paul curiously. 

“ An old man with a long white beard, 
who kept on traveling and writing poetry. 
He was a great one, Walt was—one of us. 
Sort of a hobo, too, only more refined. 
Every time he came to the top of a hill 
he’d write down a beautiful thought. I 
always carry Walt around with me.” 

The amazing man pulled a little leather 
book out of his trouser pocket, and showed 
it proudly to Paul. 

“What do you mean by a beautiful 
thought?” asked Paul, who was forgetting 
rapidly. 

Hobo pointed up the road to a place 
= a great tree stood richly against the 
sky. 














“ That’s a beautiful thought,” he said. 
Paul was growing fonder of Hobo with 
every second’s passing, though he could not 
exactly tell why. He had never seen such 
a man—such an odd blend of wisdom and 
frivolity, so sympathetic and kind, yet so 
uncouth. 

“ You’re a hobo—that’s funny!” said the 
boy, wonderingly. 

“Tt’s a great life!” cried Hobo, with 
enthusiasm, his blue eyes twinkling. “ It’s 
the great teacher. I learned a lot of things 
in schools, but I didn’t know anything till 
I took to the road. Have another drink, 
boy?” 

“Tt makes me burn,” declined Paul. 

He rose slowly to his feet, but the world 

to dance around him, and he was 
forced to slide down against the tree again. 

“ T guess my feet won’t hold me,” he said 
doubtfully. “I don’t know how I’m going 
home.” 

Hobo laughed. 

“Come along with me and see the 
world,” he invited. “It ‘Il make you 
strong. I bet you’ve never seen a geyser. 
You’ve never been to the Yellowstone!” 

“ But I only got fifteen dollars,” admit- 
ted Paul. 

“And I’ve got fifteen cents,” replied 
Hobo. “ Who cares about that? Money 
don’t count with me. Come on, boy. 
Travel! Get the fright out of your eyes!” 

“ Might as well,” agreed Paul. “ But 
say, I’m awful hungry!” 

“ Hell!” cried Hobo. “ That’s the least 
of your troubles. There’s a farmhouse be- 
hind that tree, and I saw a pile of wood in 
the yard with my own eyes. A little work, 
and we eat—savvy?” 

When Paul tried to walk, his feet proved 
as unreliable as ever, and he stumbled 
down the bank into the roadway. Almost 
immediately the agile figuré of Hobo was 
at his side, lifting him into the air as if he 
were a feather. 

“ Put your hands around my neck, boy. 
Now give me your feet. I'll carry you 
pickaback. Bless my soul, how much do 
you tip the scales at? A little breeze would 
blow you over. You'll have to go.in train- 
ing, boy, if you ever want to be a prize 
fighter!” 

Paul laughed at the idea. He felt curi- 
ously, strangely happy, as if he had been 
born anew into a delightful world after a 
long, horrible nightmare of many years. 
As Hobo bore him along, he felt, somehow, 
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as if this man was carrying him away from 
all the hardships and bitternesses that had 
spoiled and warped his young life. It was 
like riding into a new, exciting fairyland 
on the back of a good genie. He laughed 
again, and imagined himself Aladdin who 
had just rubbed the wonderful lamp. 

“Laughing, boy? That’s good. Just 
forget everything, and pretend you were 
born this very minute. 

“ Billy was a bos’n on a brigantine, 
That sailed from San Francisco to the Philippines,” 
sang Hobo in that rich voice like an organ. 

“ Why didn’t you ever come to the Bow- 
ery, Hobo?” asked Paul. 

“Oh, I’ve been there,” answered his 
sturdy steed; “ but I don’t like the town. 
I’ve got to have plenty of space. to move 
around in, and plenty of fresh air. The 
Bowery cramps my style. 

“*Oh, howd’ye do?’ said he. 

* You sure look good to me!’ 

She rolled her hula eyes and said: 

‘ Hoy, hicky, hicky, hicky hoy!’ 
Said the hula maiden coy 

To the handsome sailor boy: 
‘Hicky hoy, hicky hoy, hicky hoy!’ 

“ Hey, there! How about a little dinner, 
partner?” Hobo addressed a farmer com- 
ing in from the fields. “ Me and the kid 
here are on our way to Frisco, and we'll 
never get there if we don’t eat first. Chop 
that wood? Sure—I’m on! Here, take the 
kid into the kitchen, will you? He’s not 
very strong, the kid ain’t. Seasickness! 
Just got back from a tour of the Dead Sea, 
and he ain’t got his land legs yet. Now, 
boy, you just go with partner here, while 
I earn our beans.” 

“ But I got enough to pay for our din- 
ner,” remonstrated Paul. “I got fifteen 
dollars.” 

“ You have?” asked Hobo. “ Well, hold 
on to it, boy. We may need some of it 
before we get to Frisco.” 


IV 


Att the month of April they tramped 
their way from town to town, doing odd 
jobs as they found them. Poughkeepsie, 
Schenectady, Niagara Falls, and then west- 
ward along historic trails where Indian 
tribes once waited in ambush for the 
French invaders from Canada. It was all 
strangely new to Paul, and there was a 
vivid excitement about it that caused the 
blood in his veins to flow with a new free- 
dom, to throb with an original ecstasy. 
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As they trudged the winding roads and 
narrow trails, their eyes were welcomed by 
sharp inquiries of new green leaves, tri- 
umphant banners of spring. They found 
violets eying them shyly from unexpected 
corners of fragrance. In the fields the 
farmers were plowing up the soil for plant- 
ing, and the deep furrows of rich, black 
loam smelled warm and piercing, giving up 
winter’s essence of imprisoned odors to the 
caressing touch of early summer. 

Troy, Rome, Syracuse—was Paul living 
all this? In the early mornings, some- 
where between the edge of deep slumber 
and stirring wakefulness, there would ap- 
pear a huge doubt before his eyes. It was 
all a dream, and he was waiting, nervously, 
for the alarm clock to jeer at him. In a 
few minutes his father would be at him 
again, waiting to catch hold of his shoulders, 
to shake him cruelly, until his flesh burned 
with pain and his teeth rattled in his head. 

That huge doubt between slumber and 
wakefulness caused Paul to cry out in 
alarm: 


“ Hobo! Hobo!” 


“ Here I am, boy!” the man answered. 
“ Awake already? Well, I must say you’re 


the early bird!” 

Then Paul knew that it was real. The 
realization caused him to jump up with 
happiness, to turn handsprings learned from 
Hobo, to box with shadows of swaying 
leaves after Hobo’s instructions. 

Hard? Uncomfortable? §Yes—there 
were no soft beds, no sensuous pillows 
stuffed with eider down. Usually his bed 
was the earth, his pillow was his coat rolled 
into a bundle. Above, no ceiling of plaster 
pressed down on him with a blank stare. 
His ceiling was the sky — nature’s long, 
dark train, spangled with moonbeams, held 
up by her twinkling pages, the stars. 

Profound, fathomless, was the sky at 
night—beauty without all reason, beyond 
all limit! The land was Paul’s bed, the 
sky his canopy, and the breeze that rustled 
the foliage his soothing lullaby. 

Up the road, down the road, to wonder 
with a quickened heart what he would see 
around the bend. A house? A tree? A 
limpid, bottomless lake, into which he could 
dive until all his fatigue was cooled away 
and his eyes made slumberous with lisping 
lassitude? 

Or perhaps there was a railway track, 
with a freight car waiting empty, just for 
himself and Hobo. If formidably locked 
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against intrusion, there was Hobo to help 
him into his open-air Pullman. Hobo was 
a past master at this difficult art. It was 
never quite so easy for Paul. 

“ What’s life, boy, but courage?” Hobo 
said one day. ‘“ What’s the use of it all, 
if you can’t meet it with your guard up 
and a fight in your eyes?” 

So Paul swallowed his fear, and took the 
chance. The bumpers cramped your limbs, 
and a false move meant instant death— 
quick mastication by those incessantly 
moving wheels, whose bright steel teeth 
swallowed up the earth mile upon mile. 

“ Quit thinking about it,” counseled Ho- 
bo, “ and it’s easier than having your own 
drawing-room, and a damn sight more ex- 
citing. When I ride the bumpers, I’m al- 
ways thinking of the place I’m bound for; 
and almost before I know it, I’m there. 
Now supposing I’m on my way to Detroit 
—what do I think of? Why, Henry Ford, 
and F. O. B., and Ty Cobb!” 

Paul quickly discovered that this formula 
worked like a charm. On the way to Chi- 
cago he thought of the cow that kicked 
over the lantern and started the great fire. 
He thought of Marshall Field, and the 
stockyards and the White Sox; and thus he 
completely forgot his fear. 

Within an hour he began to like the sen- 
sation of the open-air Pullman. The grind- 
ing of the wheels, the quick passing of the 
roadbed, the stamping of the live stock on 
the floor of the freight car—all these sen- 
sations numbed his senses until the mo- 
ment ceased to be dangerous, and all his 
thoughts were of the nebulous and fairy- 
colored future. 

V 


Paut and Hobo arrived within the out- 
skirts of Chicago at an early hour of the 
morning. After several miles of walking, 
they came to a district famed for its law- 
lessness—a street of ramshackle tenements 
that seemed to cringe from the golden re- 
spectability of sunlight. They passed a 
place known as the Bootleggers’ Paradise, 
and Hobo suddenly remembered his im- 
portunate thirst. 

“Just one drink,” he pleaded. “I'll 
meet you on the bridge near the La Salle 
Station at six o’clock. Sure I’ll be there!” 

“Come on!” urged Paul. “ You’re no 
good when you’re soused, Hobo. You'll 
spend all your money, and we'll need it if 
we expect to get to Frisco. Come on!” 















Hobo hesitated, but the old habit over- 
whelmed him. 

“If it wasn’t for prohibition, I’d quit 
drinking,” he moaned. “ When it’s so hard 
to get, how do they expect you to resist 
temptation? I'll sure meet you at six, boy. 
I ain’t never failed you, have I?” 

Before Paul could summon a new argu- 
ment, Hobo disappeared inside the dive. 

At six that evening, Paul was on 
bridge overlooking the dun ripples that 
vered beneath him, but Hobo had not ap- 
peared. At seven, the boy began to feel 
vaguely uncomfortable. He tried to busy 
his mind with thoughts of the future; he 
whistled; he hummed; he repeated to him- 
self snatches of the verse that Hobo had 
taught him. 

At eight, he became acutely conscious of 
the roar of the great city all about him—a 
tremendous humming sound that issued 
from the iron lungs of the Western me- 
tropolis. It was like New York. It was 
like the Bowery. It was the old fear re- 
turning to oppress Paul after so many days 
of peace and happiness. It was the old 
devil again, leering at him, crying: 

“T’m going to crush you, to flatten you 
down! I’m going to blow out your life as 
if it were a candle flame!” 

The Elevated trains hurled javelins of 
raucous sound into his ears as they whizzed 
by, completing their circuit of the Loop. 
The tall buildings, with their numberless 
glass eyes, stared burning and sinister 
glances into his body and soul, until he felt 
that he was being destroyed, slowly, irrev- 
ocably. The cry, the roar, the endless, 
searching activity of Chicago was fear to 
Paul—the fiend waiting to tear him in bits, 
to fling him into the morose, aimless eddies 
of the river that lurked darkly under the 
bridge. 

It was nine o’clock— then ten — then 
eleven. Paul felt doomed forever, lost, 
buried in the clogged and vicious arteries 
of the great town. What should he do now? 
Where was he to go without his friend, 
the companion who had rescued him from 
the morass of fear, from whom he had 
learned health and vigor and courage? 
Where were those qualities now? 

“ What’s life, boy, but courage? What’s 
the use of it all, if you can’t meet it with 
your guard up and a fight in your eyes?” 

Hobo had told him that. He must re- 
member and remember. He must steel 
himself with those words. 
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“ What’s life, boy, but courage?” 
Riding the bumpers, so close to destruc- 
tion, he had been told that, and had con- 
quered his fear. Approaching Sessa ae 
at night—houses guarded 

watchdogs, Paul had epee over — 
over again: 

“ What’s life, boy, but courage?” 


The trees, tall, stately maidens with their — 


green hair unfurled to the sun, had whis- 
pered Hobo’s words to him. The clouds 
had written the same phrase across the 
heavens in a feathery white script. 

Everywhere he had gone, he had found 
that courage asserting itself against great 
odds. He had seen it in mills and factories, 
watched it in lonely farmhouses miles away 
from the nearest habitation. The men who ~ 
produced the cold, gleaming steel out of the — 
raw ore; the women who rose before the ~ 
light of dawn to prepare the large farm- 
house breakfasts; the miners delving thou- ~~ 
sands of feet under the surface, facing ~ 
death at every angle—there was courage! 

Fear meant imprisonment and agony of 
soul and stifled growth. Courage meant 
going your own way in happiness, with a 
song on your lips, with daring and resolu- 
tion in your eyes. Walt Whitman had sung 
the song of courage as he tramped fear 
down into the dust of the roads he trod, . 
making music out of muscle and steel and 
trees and mountain tops. 

Hobo—Hobo, who had taught Paul so 
much about life, who had said, “ What’s 
life, boy, but courage?”—-where was he? 
Did he lie helpless somewhere? 

Paul clenched his fists, erased the sinister 
gestures of the menacing city from his 
mind, and retraced his steps to the place 
where he had parted from his companion. 

Down a crooked street, where flickering 
lights looked anemic and sly; down a flight 
of grooved, mysterious stairs, and into the 
Bootleggers’ Paradise. It was midnight, 
and a few aimless fragments of vice-ridden 
men and women occupied shadowy tables 
from front to rear. Paul searched the ta- 
bles for a sight of Hobo, but his friend was 
not to be seen. 

Keen, appraising eyes looked him over, 
head to toe, but he was not deterred from 
his search. Upstairs, in a dim, dusty room, 
he found his friend at last. There, doubled 
up on a couth, lay Hobo, white and help- 
less as if dead. 

“ Hobo!” cried the boy. He shook his 
friend grimly, fighting down his tears. 
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“Hobo! What’s the matter, Hobo? 
What’s the matter, old boy?” 

A demon had entered into Paul—a de- 
mon that would not hear of disaster, of de- 
feat and death. For several minutes he 
tried to rouse his companion. At the end 
of that time, Hobo opened his eyes slowly 
and looked in a dazed sort of way at his 
friend. He moved his lips and fumbled for 
words, which came at last. 

“They robbed—drugged—robbed—” 

Hobo was again unconscious. 

Drugged and robbed! 

“Who?” cried Paul, shaking Hobo 
again. ‘“ Who did it?” 

Hobo could not answer. There was a 
wan pathos about his drawn features and 
his inert frame, and Paul was powerless to 
reclaim that lovable vagabond into the fa- 
miliar hilarity. This was his friend, who 
had been strong and quick to mirth, treach- 
erously laid low by thieves. This was the 
gentle and kind Hobo, who had opened a 
new life to Paul—Hobo, who lay here so 
helpless and pitiful. . 

“ What’s life, boy, but courage?” he had 
said. “ What’s the use of it all, if you 
can’t meet it with your guard up and a 


fight in your eyes?” 
“T’'ll get your money back!” said Paul 


through clenched teeth. 
Hobo!” 

Down those sinister stairs he flew, into 
that dim room, where the sound of his 
footsteps, the rhythm of his deep, rugged 
breathing, caused every one to look up at 
him curiously. He confronted them with 
a keen, driving passion, with a quick, blaz- 
ing anger that hurled itself from out his 
eyes. He was a Paul molded by experience 
and discovered by courage. 

“One of you has got my friend’s 
money!” he stormed. “One of you has 
drugged my friend upstairs! Who is it? I 
want to know! Who?” 

He was answered by a stream of vile epi- 
thets. The proprietor of this place, out- 
wardly an individual of silk and satin, ap- 
proached him cleverly. 

“ Now, my lad, what’s eating you? Are 
you looking for somebody? Now, my 
lad!” 

“ My friend upstairs has been drugged 
and robbed. I want to know who did it. 
Quick, or I'll tell the police!” 

He stood there, this former child of fear, 
this persecuted boy of the Bowery, and he 
was unafraid now, backed by the develop- 


“T'll get it back, 
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ment of courage and strength that comes 
through contact with places and people. 
This was Paul born anew, son of the long 
and romantic roads, child of glorious cir- 
cumstance. 

His audience was inclined to make light 
of the situation. These people were a pe- 
culiar lot, something like mushrooms in a 
deep, dank cellar, or silkworms spinning 
elaborate cocoons of vice. They had the 
habit of dodging in and out through the 
loopholes of the law. 

A slimy-looking man, with a face ex- 
traordinarily like a weasel’s, rose from his 
table in the rear of the place and ap- 
proached Paul sidewise. He advanced by 
fits and starts, as if suspicious of himself, 
until, magically, he was within three feet 
of Paul. The words he uttered seemed to 
form themselves in his nostrils. 

“Well, suppose somebody has got your 
friend’s money! What you gonna do about 
it, hey? What could you do about it?” 

“T want to know who?” answered Paul, 
all aflame with a consuming indignation. 

“Supposin’ it was me!” squeaked the 
weasel, distorting his face with an unex- 
pected grin. 

“ T’d ask you to give it back,” said Paul, 
holding his ground. 

“ Now, boys, no rough-house, please!” 
came the voice of the smooth, silky pro- 
prietor. “Settle your scores outside. 
Now, my lad, what’s eating you? No- 
body’s got your money, nor your friend’s 
money, nor your uncle’s and aunt’s money. 
Now, my lad!” 

“But I have got it,” the weasel con- 
fessed, with a leer; “ and I’d like to know 
what this here puppy’s gonna do about it. 
What are you gonna do about it, Fido? I 
got your friend’s money right here in my 
pocket, an’ it’s stayin’ there, what’s more. 
How d’ya like that, Fido?” 

Speak, courage that the boy has learned 
from the road! Speak now, courage that 
he has imbibed in his wanderings, through 
his contact with life as it glows fiercest in 
the furnace! 

Paul has shot out his fist and caught 
Weasel under the chin. Weasel is back at 
him, and they are fighting thickly, swiftly, 
out for blood. 

He was a poor weakling, the butt of his 
father’s cruelty, the victim of the city’s 
lashings; but the open road has taught 
him courage, and dreamless sleep under the 
stars has given him strength. He is beat- 














ing Weasel to a pulp. He is showing the 
thief no quarter. The silk and satin cov- 
ering of vice is being ripped from end to 
end as Paul wedges his opponent in be- 
tween tables and astounded spectators. He 
is drawing first blood, while the smooth, 
silky proprietor is shrieking: 

“ Now, my lad! Now, my lad!” 

“Here! Take your friend’s money, for 
Gawd’s sake!” screams Weasel, in an agony 
of fright and pain. He has had enough. 
“Here, take your money! Lemme go! 
Ouch! Tear him away from me before 
I’m murdered! Tear him away before he 
kills me! Ouch! Tear him away!” 

They tear him away at last. They see 
him triumphantly pocket Hobo’s money 
and fairly fly up the stairs to the place 
where Hobo lies. They hear him cry, in-his 
young voice of ecstasy, of triumph: 

“ Hobo! Open your eyes, man! Here’s 
your money! I got it! Let me carry you, 
Hobo! I’m strong—strong enough to carry 
you, old pal! See, here’s the money! 
Now, put your arms around my neck. 
Gimme your legs. That’s it! I'll carry 
you, Hobo. I'll carry you. We’re on our 
way to Frisco! Who says I can’t? Why, 
I could carry two like you, old pal!” 


VI 


Wuite Hobo lay recuperating for two 
weeks in a Chicago hospital, Paul helped 
to slaughter cattle out at the stockyards— 
not a particularly fragrant or delightful oc- 
cupation, to be sure, but remunerative 
enough to carry the two wanderers out into 
the Wisconsin forests, through the atten- 
tive forest corps of green-eyed elms and 
red-coat maples, and into the grain eleva- 
tor country of Minnesota. After Minne- 
haha, with her laughing waters, and the 
mighty spectacle of the Mississippi, they 
reached North Dakota, the land of the 
golden wheat fields. 

This was a new Paul who worked his 
way with Hobo from ranch to ranch—a 
Paul grown inches in height, with broad- 
ened shoulders and rolling muscles under 
a bronzed skin. This was a Paul who had 
shed his city pallor, and had been trans- 
formed into a red Indian, fleet of foot, 
lithe of limb, and dexterous as a circus 
acrobat. In all their exploits he was now 
leader; it was now Hobo who lagged behind 
and begged Paul to wait. 

Through sunshine, through storm, they 
tramped through the mighty Northwest, 
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where buffalo had once ranged in ponder- 
ous, stampeding herds, and where pioneers, 
with the light of glorious courage in their 
eyes, had repelled the surrounding menace 
of Indians. North Dakota, and then Mon- 


tana, where the Gallatin Valley with its — 


wheat fields makes a golden radiance for 
miles, stretching clear to the sapphire blue 
of the horizon. 

Onward, onward, through the fierce heat 
and the cooling, fragrant rain! 

“Look here, boy! Look here! Why do 
you walk in the rain like that? Why do 
you climb all these mountains? You're too 
strenuous for me, boy. You’re traveling 
too fast for me. Some day you'll want to 
settle down. You'll want to stick in one 


place.” 

“Settle? Stick?” echoed Paul, with 
healthy contempt. “Huh! Not for me! 
I ain’t seen all I want to. There’s the 


Yellowstone, and California, and the Pa- 
cific. There’s Honolulu and Tahiti. 
Let’s go on and on, Hobo—on and on!” 

“Well, boy, it’s all right to go on and 
on if you’re an old man like me, who never 
had a home, and never wanted one; but 
some day, boy, you’ll wake up and see a 
house where folks are happy, and you'll be 
crazy to have a home of your own—only it 
may be too late, boy. Listen to me. I 
know somebody in Frisco who’ll make a 
great fighter out of you. He’s an old pal 
of my ring days. What do you say, boy? 
What’s the answer?” 

“ Do you really think I can fight, Hobo? 
Do you really think so?” 

Paul, pleased as Punch, executed an up- 
percut on an imaginary opponent. 

“On the square, boy, I mean it. Don’t 
think I haven’t been watching you all these 
months. You were born to be a scrapper, 
only you’re just finding it out—just like I 
was born to be a hobo, even if I did study 
to be a minister. You can’t be a tramp 
all your life, boy. You needed it for a 
while, but now you’ve got your diploma.” 

“ You’ve been a tramp all your life, Ho- 
bo, and it agrees with you. Why, it’s the 
only life, you’ve been telling me. You al- 
ways said you wouldn’t change with any- 
body in the world.” 

“Nor I wouldn’t,” answered Hobo; 
“ but it’s you we’re talking about. A nice 
young fellow like you wants to get a bank 
account, and a wife, and kids.” 

Paul burst out laughing at this advice, 
so strange from the lips of Hobo. 
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“But what ‘Il become of you, Hobo? 
Will you be my boarder?” 

“Me?” Hobo made a wide, sweeping 
motion with his arms. “ Why, boy, what ’ll 
I be doing but the same things I always 
have? There’s the road for me, and the 
bumpers, and the blue sky above.” 

“ And for me, too, Hobo! I like this 
sort of life. I ain’t anxious to quit yet— 
not by a long ways.” 

So the future hung in abeyance, while 
they started through the mighty Yellow- 
stone, where they held silent and epochal 
confidences with the spruce-lined mountains 
and the deep, breath-taking chasms. The 
Yellowstone was like something imagined 
and never beheld. Now its dim chambers 
of woodland sanctuary held them in thrall; 
now they watched the dazzling tumult of 
the geysers shooting out of the earth with 
a delirious, crystal rapture. 

The mornings were etched with frost and 
vivid with sharp, fresh winds; and there 
was the fragrance of pines, catching up 
with your highest aspirations, and pushing 
them even higher, until your thoughts had 
a blissful secrecy among themselves. What 
is like the Yellowstone but Paradise? And 
Paradise is only a dream, a hope far away, 
untrod and unbreathed. 

They crouched by the great bonfire in 
the very shadow of Old Faithful. Some 
one in the dark, encircling space was sing- 
ing to his banjo: 

“ There’s a long, long trail a winding 
Into the land of my dreams.” 


“ Now I know what it means to live,” 
Paul said. He turned to his friend with 
tears in his eyes. ‘“ You gave me all this, 
Hobo! If it hadn’t been for you—-oh, I 
can’t bear to think of it! What are you, 
old man? Are you a hobo? Are you-a 
poet? Are you just a dream I’m having, 
Hobo, while the Elevated trains are roaring 
past and the Metropolitan Tower is strik- 
ing the time? Hobo, are you real, or are 
you just an idea?” 

“’m just a poor bum,” answered Hobo, 
while the banjo strummed: 


“Where the nightingale is singing, 
And a white moon beams.” 


Vil 


In San Francisco, Hobo sought out his 
old sparring partner, and between them 
they managed to get Paul a trial in the 
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ring. He looked good from the first ring 
of the gong, and showed the stuff that 
brands a coming conqueror. In his first 
fight he manifested an agility and a natu- 
ral cleverness that won him an easy de- 
cision. After two more battles he was 
thought far enough advanced to meet one 
Jeff Morse, an aspirant for the lightweight 
title. Through all this strenuous appren- 
ticeship, Hobo was his trainer and teacher. 
Hobo was always present with brave words 
and ambitious suggestions. 

“You'll win, boy! There’s no going 
back for you. You'll win, and some day 
you'll be champ. There’s the whole out- 
doors in you, boy—the sun and the trees, 
the wheat and the Yellowstone. They 
won’t let you lose. After you’ve won, 
you'll have your own drawing-room to 
travel in!” 

“ And where’ll you be, Hobo? Where’ll 
you be?” 

“ Oh, under the drawing-room, riding the 
bumpers! ” 


So Paul steps out. The bright white 
arcs that hang above him in the ring show 
how perfect his condition has grown to be, 
how smooth and rippling is the movement 
of his muscles, how packed with dynamite 
are his shoulders. 

Watch him step out! There’s a touch 
of Corbett, the gentleman, in the way he 
meets his opponent. There’s a suggestion 
of Dundee in his bright, decisive manner. 
There’s much of the wit and unconcern of 
Jack Johnson in his repartee; and there’s 
Dempsey in his wide-spaced, out-of-doors 
freedom. He’s a blend. He’s the earth 
and the sky, the waters and the trees, all 
in one vigorous body. The lines of his face 
show victory over fear and weakness and 
wretchedness. He remembers: 

“ What’s life, boy, but courage?” 

He’s stepping out. His blows are like 
machine gun fire — rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat- 
tat. Torrents of rivers are in his ruthless, 
inescapable boxing gloves. He rains blow 
after blow upon his opponent, who strikes 
back gamely, but in vain. His grace is as 
the wind’s. In the open road he learned 
his tricks. 

This ring, is it not life? These two 
fighters, one is fear, crouching, battling, 
taking the boy by surprise, getting him un- 
expectedly in the jaw, while there is a far- 
off rumbling, as of fear’s battalions waiting 
to spring down upon him and tear him to 








bits. All this is life, nothing less, nothing 
more. When Jeff Morse knocks Paul down, 
and the referee begins counting — “ One, 
two, three, four, five ”—it is fear who has 
knocked him down, who is trying to take 
the heart and soul out of him. It’s his 
father in the old days, shoving him to the 
wall—*“ one, two, three”—to the wall— 
“ four, five!” 

As Paul lies there, as the referee counts 
over him, there are memories that rush 
through his mind, reels of pictures pro- 
jected on the blank screen of his thoughts. 
He is coming down that elevator fearing to 
face his father; he is running into a be- 
wildering maze of crazy-quilt streets, up 
and down, zigzag, perilous, confusing. 

Then there is blackness for a long time 
—blackness thick with spears of pain. 
Then comes blessed morning, with Hobo’s 
song: 

“For to admire, an’ for to see, 
For to behold this world so wide!” 


“ What’s life, boy, but courage?” cries 
Hobo. 

“ One, two, three, four, five, six—” 

Six seconds, and Paul is on his feet again, 
fighting back, blow for blow, blood for 
blood. 

“You can’t beat me!” he laughs, while 
the blood from a cut in his forehead stains 
his face until he looks like a painted clown. 
“T’ve met you before!” he laughs at his 
bewildered opponent, who doesn’t under- 
stand. “ Don’t think you can beat me 
now! I’ve met you in the Bowery, old 
killjoy! I’ve met you in crooked streets. 
I had a tussle with you on a certain bridge 
out in Chicago. You had me down then, 
but you couldn’t beat me. I had it out 
with you in that bootleggers’ joint, and I 
beat you! I’ve been meeting you and win- 
ning all the way from New York to Frisco. 
I’ve beaten you in the small Wisconsin 
tanks, I’ve mauled you in the Dakota wheat 
fields, and I’m beating you again!” 

He’s stepping now. Watch him! It’s 
the fifth round, and poor Jeff Morse, who 
has been, to Paul, the embodiment of fear, 
is getting the beating of his life. 

“ My name’s Morse!” Jeff is gasping as 
they clinch. “ You call me Fear, but my 
name’s Morse!” 

Jeff comes to life with a pinching jab to 
Paul’s ribs. 

“Your name’s Fear, and I’m beating 
you!” Paul laughs back. “I ought to 
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know your name. I’ve met you a dozen 
times. I tell you, your name is Fear, and 
I’m knocking you out!” 

Up with that right—zing!—a geyser in 
the Yellowstone, shooting up, up, up. Up 
with that right, until Fear is lifted a foot 
off the floor, and then descends into limp, 
mutilated defeat. 

“T told you I was going to knock you 
out!” grins Paul, as he stands there, 
bruised but game, battered but triumphant. 

The arena quivers with cheers and the 
telegraph keys go clickety-clickety, click- 
click. They’re tapping out the code of vic- 
tory far and wide, to the Bowery and Wis- 
consin, to Dakota and the Yellowstone. 
They’re tapping out the code of victory 
over fear! 

VII 


In the drawing-room of the West-bound 
limited, Paul turned from a dismal view of 
the passing country and addressed his new 
fight manager, who accompanied him. 

“T can’t understand it. Where do you 
suppose he went? After the fight I went 


back to our room, where he was suppesed — 


to meet me, but he wasn’t there. I only 
found a note—a little piece of paper, on 
which he had written: 


“* You're safe now, boy. Good-by!’” 
Paul’s manager looked curious. 







“What did he mean by saying that 


you’re safe now?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Paul casually. 
“Tt’s something you wouldn’t understand 
—something between Hobo and myself. I 
wish I could find him! He warned me, 
too. When we were out in Montana, he 
said that some day I’d be riding in a draw- 
ing-room and he—” 

Paul suddenly jumped up from his seat 
and dashed out of the room, out into the 
aisle of the car, and into the vestibule, 
where he waited tremulously for the train 
to stop. At the first station he darted out- 
side, and his bewildered manager saw him 
looking under each coach, as if hoping to 
catch sight of some one under the cars. 

Evidently his search was fruitless, for 
when the train started moving again, Paul 
reéntered the drawing-room and threw him- 
self despondently into his seat. 

“He’s not there!” he murmured in a 
low voice. ‘‘ Not there!” 

The train passed out of the mountainous 
country and dived into the golden wheat 
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fields of North Dakota. A look of exalta- 
tion came into Paul’s face. The grief fad- 
ed from his eyes, and there was an air of 
unconquerable beauty about him—the 
beauty that comes in the tick of a second 
from out the measureless distance and lights 
us up incredibly with a complete under- 
standing. 

Paul turned toward his manager. 

“ He always said, ‘ What’s life, boy, but 
courage?’ Isn’t that a fine thing to re- 
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member? How can a fellow forget a thing 
like that? Why, it makes you strong and 
wise and happy!” 

He threw up the window, and a breeze 
saturated with the fragrance of earth ca- 
ressed him swiftly and blew his hair back 
from his forehead. 

“Some day he’ll turn up again,” whis- 
pered Paul. “He'll be younger than I 
remember him, because he’s a clean, fine 
spirit that can’t die!” 





The Fifollet 


HOW EGIDE RACICOT STROVE TO AVERT THE DOOM OF HIS 
FRIEND FRANCOIS PARADIS 


By William Merriam Rouse 


HE house of Egide Racicot stands 
empty now, as empty as the old 
quarry pit behind it, but the mem- 

ory of Egide is not lost to the people of 
Notre Dame des Anges; nor will it ever be, 
so long as the Angelus bell sounds from the 
church of Our Lady of the Angels and the 
calm St. Lawrence flows to the sea. Snow 
drifts through the roof of the house of 
Racicot, and the dormers are sagging 
down, but the two-foot stone wall will stand 
for another century, a monument to Egide. 

He was one of those old men who seem 
always to have been old; and this was some- 
what, perhaps, because of his appearance. 
He wore, summer and winter, the ceinture 
fléchée of other days—a red knitted belt 
that passes two or three times around the 
waist and hangs in gay fringed ends at the 
left side. He had a fondness for the lop- 
sided blue tuque, which hangs jauntily over 
one ear and expresses so well the spirit 
of beau Canada. 

There was more than this, however. 
Egide Racicot had been known to say, as 
easily as if he were swearing at his horse, 
that he was not afraid of the devil! One 
knows well that this is dangerous. It is 
not only dangerous, but suspicious. If 
Egide had not done his religious duties as 
well as the next man, he would probably 


have been shunned by his neighbors. He 
lived alone and read a good many books; 
but in spite of these things he had friends 
—and among them none closer than Fran- 
cois Paradis. 

To Paradis, Egide stood something in 
the relation of a foster father, for the young 
man had had no parents of his own since 
the year of the smallpox. When Francois 
came back from a winter’s work in the 
woods above the rivers, he went to the 
house of Racicot and stayed there until he 
found employment for the summer. 

This was very good for both of them. 
It gave Paradis a home in his native vil- 
lage, and to Egide it gave a son of whom 
he was tremendously proud. 

Truly, any one might have been proud of 
Francois Paradis. He was as graceful and as 
strong as a young elm, and, while he had 
the faults of the diicheron, he was blessed 
with more virtues than most woodchoppers 
seem to be. All the world liked him; and 
so did Yvonne Laplante when she saw him 
for the first time the spring after her family 
had moved to Notre Dame des Anges. 

Eh, bien! The affair went as those af- 
fairs always should, with Heaven smiling 
upon the joy of the young people, and the 
old women of the parish nodding approval. 
The gray eyes of Yvonne grew dark with 








happiness, and Francois could laugh at the 
most trifling things. 

They were betrothed. Egide grinned 
teothlessly; and life was as fair as the sum- 
mer until the night of the 23rd of August. 

There was fog that night. Egide sat 
late in his kitchen, smoking /abac 
Canadien, while he waited for Francois to 
come home from the house of Yvonne. 
For Francois had found work in the village, 
the better to carry on his courting, and the 
chief joy of old Racicot was to see him 
come in from an evening with his sweet- 
heart, the light of a good love shining in 
his face, and a cheery word of friendship 
upon his lips. 

II 


Tue bell of Our Lady of the Angels 
had just ‘struck midnight. Egide had 
counted the sweet-toned strokes, and the 
sound of the last one had scarcely died 
away when the door of the kitchen burst 
open and Francois Paradis staggered into 
the room. This was not that Francois 
Paradis who had gone so gayly down 
through the dusk to the house of Yvonne 
Laplante. It was a man stricken—a man 
whose knees were little more than capable 
of holding him up, whose shoulders hung 
loose, and whose eyes saw a horror. 

“ Francois!” cried Egide, springing up. 
“Has anything happened to Yvonne?” 

Francois Paradis leaned u a table, 
and his mouth worked uselessly a moment 
before he could reply. His words, when 
they came, were a whisper. 

“T have seen the fifollet/” 

The clay pipe of Racicot dropped to 
the floor, broke, and scattered fire. He 
did not tramp it out. 

“Name of God!” he muttered. “The 
fifollet!” 

“But yes—behind the quarry pit! I 
am done for, Egide!” 

Egide Racicot shook himself, and the 
color came back to his leathery cheeks. He 
managed a cracked laugh. 

“Bah! Nonsense! I should know 
better at my age! It’s fog you’ve seen, or 
a mist, rising from the bottom of the pit. 
It’s damp there. Poof! That is all!” 

Paradis groaned. He sank into a chair. 

“Tt was the fifollet! It curled up like 
a finger and beckoned to me. I shall die 
within the year!” 

Egide swore earnestly, and with the prac- 
tice of a lifetime. 
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“The fifollet! Saccajé chien! 1 have 
said often that I was not afraid of the 
devil, and I am not afraid of the fifollet/ 
Old women’s stories—these tales that a 
man must die because he sees a strange 
shape in the fog! Nonsense!” 

“ Amédée Painchaud saw it when I was 
a little boy. They said it came and drew 
a circle around him; and a year afterward, 
to a day, he went through the rotten ice 
on the river!” 

Now Egide knew this story very well. 
He had watched Painchaud grow old 
through that terrible year of waiting. 
Nevertheless, he did not allow Francois 
to see that the memory stabbed him like a 
knife. 

“Tf a man walks on rotten ice, he will 
go through, naturally,” he shrugged. 

“T have seen it!” persisted Paradis 
stubbornly. “It is the 23rd of August.” 

Egide Racicot drew a long breath. 
Mechanically he hunted up a new pipe, and 
lighted it with trembling fingers. Then he 
sat down and blew a furious cloud of smoke. 

“Curse the fifollet!” he snapped. “I 
defy it to harm you! Waggle your fingers 
at it, Francois Paradis! If you do not 
act less like a sick chicken, and more like 
a man, Yvonne Laplante shall know about 
this!” 

“ She must know,” said Paradis, raising 
his tragic eyes. “I am a dead man now, 
and it would not be right to marry her.” 

Racicot snorted. He gathered all the 
force that was in his worn old soul, and he 
argued—he used every means he could 
think of to drive despair out of the heart 
of Francois; but all without success. Para- 
dis went to bed walking like an aged man. 

The next day Frangois Paradis did not 
go to work. He went through a pretense 
of eating, and after that he sat sunk down 
in his chair by the stove, looking, but see- 
ing nothing. He did not even smoke. All 
day he sat there while Racicot worked 
about the house, grumbling to himself, and 
when evening came he showed no intention 
of going to the house of Yvonne. Not 
since morning had he moved. 

Egide made up his mind that it was time 
to do something; but before he could do 
what he had in mind—which was to ap- 
peal for help both to Yvonne Laplante and 
to the curé, Father Gauvin—there came a 
knock upon the door, and he opened to 
find Yvonne herself hesitating in the dusk. 
She was not a timid or a nervous girl, but 
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to-night her eyes were star-bright in the 
lamplight, with a brightness that was not 
of joy. 

“ Francois—” she began. “ He did not 
go to work to-day. I felt as if there was 
some trouble—” 

“Enter, Mile. Yvonne,” said Egide 
gravely. “ There he sits by the stove, well 
in body, but with disease of the mind which 
only you and le bon Dieu can cure.” 

“Francois!” she cried, running across 
the kitchen. 

She stopped, reached out a hand, and 
touched his arm. His head turned, and he 
looked at her out of his tortured eyes. 

“ What has happened to you, Francois?” 

He began to tremble, so that the chair 
in which he sat moved upon the floor. 

“T have seen the fifollet, Yvonne!” he 
whispered. “ Last night, when I was com- 
ing from your house!” 

Yvonne swayed, and turned as if she in- 
stinctively sought help from Egide. He 
thought of a rose, hit by a sudden gust. 
His heart ached. 

“ My little one!” he cried. “ Tell him 
that it is all nonsense, this fifollet! Tell 
him to be a man, for your sake, for his own 
sake, and for the sake of old Egide!” 

“Tt beckoned to me like a finger,” said 
Francois monotonously. “I am not afraid 
of ten men, but the fifollet-—” 


Ii 


TuHat was a hard night for all of them. 
There is, grace @ Dieu, a magic in love, 
however, which lifts the sick soul as good 
cognac does. 

Left to herself and to the fear of Fran- 
cois Paradis, Yvonne would no doubt have 
been overcome, as well as he, by the doom 
which had appeared to him out of the 
night; but the scoffing of Egide Racicot 
first made her doubt the power of the fifol- 
let, and then led her to lend him her aid. 
From childhood she had believed in the 
fifollet, but love and the indomitable spirit 
of old Egide gave her strength until she 
was able to add her influence to his own. 
Thus love raised Paradis out of the dark- 
est depths of his despair, and when Yvonne 
at last went home he had promised to go to 
work the next day—to go about the affairs 
of his life as usual. 

Yvonne herself half believed, half doubt- 
ed, the reality of the thing. She hoped. 

So Francois Paradis went to work in the 
morning, and for many days thereafter; 
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but the world was not the same for him. 
It became known, as such things always 
become known in a village, that he had 
seen the fifollet, and men looked upon him 
as marked by the dark angel. Those he 
worked with drew away a little, and at the 
same time treated him with respectful gen- 
tleness, as if he were already in his last 
sickness. 

Tongues wagged throughout the parish, 
and in parishes beyond. Many said that 
Yvonne Laplante ought no longer to con- 
sider herself bound, but she was an obsti- 
nate girl, and would hear of nothing like 
that. If it had been possible, she would 
have seen even more of Francois. If he 
had consented, she would have married him 
at once; but he would not marry her until 
after the year of the fifollet had passed, and 
so their wedding day was set for the 24th 
of the next August. In his heart Francois 
Paradis never expected to see that day. 

The curé talked to him without much 
effect. Monsieur le curé told him to pray; 
he told him that the power of God was 
greater than any power of the devil. But, 
parbleu, when all the world believes a 
thing, it is true, without doubt! 

All the world believed that a sight of the 
fifollet marked a man for certain death. 
Old stories were dug up. The case of 
Amédée Painchaud had not been the only 
one in the parish of Notre Dame des Anges. 
There was André Roy, who, to foil the 
devil, had remained in the house a full year 
after seeing the fifollet. At midnight on 
the last day he had fallen downstairs and 
broken his neck. The doom was sure! 

Thus the year wore on, and the ap- 
proaching end of Francois Paradis became 
accepted as a matter of course by all ex- 
cept the curé, Egide Racicot, and Yvonne 
Laplante. Just what monsieur le curé 
thought Egide did not know. He did know 
that Yvonne no more than half believed 
that her lover would be saved. The rose 
red had gone from her cheeks and the 
lightness from her step. Francois bore it 
like a man now, but his eyes carried the 
look of one hunted. 

Egide Racicot stood alone. 

Autumn came and passed into winter. 
The winter melted into spring, and with 
the coming of another summer Notre Dame 
des Anges prepared to see the end of Fran- 
cois Paradis. It was a generation since 
any one of the parish had been claimed 
by the fifollet, and there was all the more 
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interest because the event was rare. Some 
had thought that Paradis might meet his 
fate at any time during the year, but the 
old and the wise shook their heads and pre- 
dicted that the 23rd of August would be 
the day. It was usually like that. 


IV 


On that day a hush flowed over the 
whitewashed stone houses of the little vil- 
lage. It was as if there were death, with 
the bell already tolling. The next day they 
would hear, they believed, the nine strokes 
which indicate that a man has died; and 
the echoes of the nine strokes seemed to 
come ringing mournfully out of the future. 
No one had ever been known to escape the 
fifollet. 

Francois Paradis remained at home with 
Egide that day. He had conquered fear, 


so that only a feeling of fatalistic resigna- 


tion remained; but he did not want to hear 


‘the whispers, to see the looks, that wculd 


greet him if he were to go about his ordi- 
nary work. Lately people had stared at 
him as if he had been a ghost. So he sat 
in the kitchen, gazing out over the fields 
ripe for the harvest—waiting. 

The afternoon clouded, and with twilight 
fog came up from the river. Egide silently 
cursed the fog and the St. Lawrence from 
its headwaters to the sea as he stood in the 
doorway and watched the waves of gray 
mist rolling up over the village. 

The steeple of Our Lady of the Angels 
disappeared. The black roofs of the houses 
became merely dark blots. All.else was 
hidden; but the blue Laurentians still stood 
out against the northern sky, like eternal 
promises. Egide stopped swearing as he 
lifted his face to them. He found himself 
praying. 

His fingers drummed upon the casing of 
the doorway. Why should people fear the 
fifollet? We felt certain that, except for 
the curé and himself, there was not a per- 
son in Notre Dame des Anges who did not 
make a sacrifice of terror to the idea. Did 
he himself believe in it at all? He did not 
know exactly what he believed, but of one 
thing he was sure—the people of Notre 
Dame des Anges ought to be delivered from 
their slavery. 

Yvonne carre out of the mist, like the 
wraith of a woman. Of late she had be 
gun to walk like a habitant’s wife who has 
done too much work, bent forward from the 
hips. It was pitiful to see a young girl like 





that—a girl who had been fairer than the 
cornflowers in June. 

Only love and hope held her up. She 
had come to fight the last hours of the bat- 
tle with Francois. Egide was glad. 

Her eyes were as caverns in the yellow 
lamplight. Silently she drew a chair up 
beside that of Francois. He reached for 
her hand, without speaking, and together — 
they sat with their eyes upon the clock. ~ 
The hands did not seem to move at all. ‘a 

Egide paced the floor, streaming clouds 
of tobacco smoke behind him until the room 
became hazed with blue. He knew that ~ 
there were people outside—in fence cor- 
ners, behind neighboring barns, hidden in 
the fog. Probably nine-tenths of the vil- 
lage had come to see. 

The eyes of all of them were upon the 
house of Racicot. They were waiting for 
a cry from the house, for a call for help, 
for the announcement that the fifol/et had 
claimed its own in the eleventh hour. Good 
people all, Egide knew, ready to give their 
help the moment it was asked for. Eager 
human hands would instantly be stretched 
out to him and to Yvonne if they should 
call. The people believed that death was — 
riding toward the house that night. They 
were afraid. Egide pitied them almost as 
much as he pitied the stricken lovers. 

Eleven o'clock! Neither Yvonne nor 
Francois had moved. 

The hour drew on toward midnight. The 
hands of time crawled across the dirty face 
of the clock, unbelievably slow. 

A quarter to twelve! A weight lifted 
from the soul of Egide. He felt the mus- 
cles of his face relax. His head went up, 
his shoulders back. He knocked out his 
pipe briskly and put it into his pocket. 


“ Parbleu!” he exclaimed. “It’s over ~ 


now! You see, my Francois, I told you 
all along that it was not necessary to be 
afraid—” 

He stopped, as if a giant hand had 
crushed him down. Francois Paradis had 
risen from his chair, and his eyes were fixed 
upon the open doorway. In them was-the 
look of that other 23rd of August. He be- 
gan to walk slowly toward the door. 

“ Francois!” cried Yvonne. 

She dragged at his arm, but Paradis went 
on as if there were no weight pulling at 
him, no little hands clutching frantically at 
his sleeve. The girl let go, and in mute 
supplication turned to old Egide. 

“ Francois!” he roared. “ Stop!” 
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“The fifollet!” answered Paradis, and 
the word rang as hollow as sound in an 
empty cask. 
He stepped over the threshold and dis- 
appeared into the night. 


V 


Ecmwe Racicot and Yvonne flung them- 
selves after him. He was not in sight. 
Racicot caught at the girl, standing be- 
wildered in the fog. 

“The quarry pit!” he panted. “ Come!” 

They ran. Dimly Racicot was conscious 
of voices at a distance, but he gave no heed 
to them. All his thoughts and all his 
strength were concentrated upon the find- 
ing of Francois Paradis before it should be 
too late. Straight toward the old quarry 
they ran, Egide instinctively avoiding ob- 
stacles on ground that he knew as well as 
he knew the rooms of his own house. 

They dashed out of a fog bank, and 
stopped. The stars were shining. Ahead 
of them, walking along the crest of a little 
knoll, was a figure that was unmistakably 
that of Francois Paradis. Before him 
moved a blurred shape. It drifted slowly. 
It twisted and curled up like a beckoning 
finger, and Paradis followed it, measuring 


his steps to the movement of the ghostly 


finger. It led toward the quarry pit. 

“ Dieu Seigneur!’ whispered Egide, and 
the words were a prayer. 

On that side the quarried walls fell sheer 
for all of thirty feet, to a bottom of broken 
rock. It was the other side, where for- 
merly the stone had been drawn out, that 
sloped gradually. Francois Paradis was 
following the fifollet to his death. 

A high resolve filled old Egide Racicot. 
He seemed to burst with it. Two men, to 
his knowledge, had been claimed from the 
parish by the fifollet, and here was a third 
who was about to die. He, Egide Racicot, 
would forever bring to an end the night- 
mare in the parish of Notre Dame des 
Anges. 

For the first time he felt absolutely sure 
of his thoughts, of himself. He knew that 
the village was and would be a witness. 
Talking would not convince them — cer- 
tainly not at this moment when the fifollet 
was proving its power. He would have to 
show them! 

“ Francois!” he cried, as he leaped for- 
ward. “It’s nothing but mist, my son!” 

The legs of Racicot carried him like the 
legs of a young man as he sprang up the 
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hill. Straight at that curling white finger 
he hurled himself, into it, through it, strik- 
ing out with his arms to show that there 
was neither substance nor power in the 
thing. He glimpsed that Paradis had halt- 
ed, and he cried out in triumph. 

Then it seemed that the bottom had 
fallen out of the world. Egide knew, as he 
dropped through space, that he had fallen 
over the edge of the pit. He had a second 
in which to understand this, and then he 
struck the bottom with a jar so mighty that 
for a little interval his consciousness was 
dimmed .to a whirling mistiness as vague 
as the fifollet. 

The next thing he definitely perceived 
was the murmur of voices. Men were com- 
ing down. He opened his eyes, to meet 
the light of lanterns, and to look up into 
the faces of Francois and Yvonne. 

He knew that the end of Egide Racicot 
had come. It was in the eyes that gazed 
down into his own; but most of all it was a 
certain knowledge within himself. He did 
not suffer, and he knew why. Just now 
he was too tenuously hitched to his body 
for suffering. 

Through the night came the clear tones 
of the bell of Notre Dame des Anges. He 
counted twelve strokes. They meant com- 
fort and a promise to Egide Racicot— 
Francois Paradis was saved and the fifollet 
beaten! 

A thought possessed him. Now, in this 
last moment, he understood about the past 
year. He knew what it was that had been 
itching in his mind and making him curse 
so horribly. He forced his lips to move; 
and after a time words came faintly, like 
breaths from a dying wind. 

“Tell them, Francois—the fifollet is al- 
ways a mist—a dream—and the dream— 
and the dreamer—are one!” 

Then the soul of Egide Racicot found rest. 


They let his house stand empty of every- 
thing except the memory of him, and that 
memory is a sweet savor to the parish. 
The old ones look at it and nod their heads 
in approval. The young lovers who go out 
beyond the quarry pit on moonlit nights 
glance at it with respect, although perhaps 
with a dimmer understanding. It blesses 
them, however. 

For from the night of the death of Egide 
Racicot to this time no one has believed in 
the fifollet. The people of Our Lady of 
the Angels laugh at it. 





Emily 


THE STORY OF A BIG, STRONG MAN AND A DEAR LITTLE 
DELICATE WOMAN 


By Reita Lambert 


a H, Emily, my beloved, I love you! 
I love you!” 

The words flowed from Howard 
Chester’s lips without conscious volition. 
He was holding Emily in his arms at last. 
Emily was clinging to him, her pale little 
hands fluttering against his collar, wisps of 
her soft hair brushing his cheek—Emily, 
whose delicate beauty and wistful blue eyes 
had lent a radiance to the young man’s 
life this long time. 

The feel of her soft, slender figure in his 
arms robbed Howard of the eloquence he 
longed for, but aroused within him the la- 
tent atavistic instincts of some valorous and 
belligerent ancestor. She was so tiny, so 
fragile! By comparison, his own healthy 
bulk took on almost gross proportions. 

“ My little girl! My little wife!” he 
murmured shakily. “ You are, you will be, 
my darling——tell me so!” 

For answer, she buried her head in the 
hollow of his shoulder. The gesture thrilled 
him as no words could have done. It con- 
veyed to his soaring senses the implicit trust 
and the utter surrender of her love. In his 
exultation his strong arms tightened about 
her slender form, and he drew her up until 
her downcast eyes were on a level with his 
own. She hung in his embrace like a con- 
fused child. 

“Now, kiss me, little girl!” he com- 
manded huskily. 

Her breath came in hot little gusts 
against his cheek, as she struggled for a 
moment against his superior strength. 
Then, with a tremulous sigh that acknowl- 
edged her impotence, her head drooped for- 
ward until her parted lips met his. 

“My darling! My little, little darling!” 
he murmured with unsteady fervency. 

“T’m not really so little,” whispered 
Emily, her crimson cheek against his. 


“It’s just because you’re so big . and 
strong.” 

The naive remark affected him like a 
heady elixir. He carried her easily to the 
broad sofa before the fireplace, settled her 
mg him, and tilted her flushed face up 
to his. 

“ Look at me!” he ordered severely. 

She gave him a glimpse of luminous blue 
from between fluttering lashes. 

“T love you! You’re going to marry 
me!” he announced exultantly. 

“ But—oh, but, Howard—” she began 
shyly. 

“ Don’t ‘but’ me!” he warned. “I’m 
waiting to hear you say something quite 
different.” 

““ What—what do you want me to say?” 
she faltered. 

“ That you love me.” 

Her flowerlike face drooped forward in 
his cupped palm, and red suffused her white 
throat. 

“ Well, say it, sweetheart!” 

“ I—I do,” she whispered. 

“Do what?” he insisted, with an ecstatic 
delight in her shy confusion. 

“L-love you,” she admitted faintly, and 
hid her face against his breast. 

With a low laugh of sheerest triumph he 
held her against him, the flush of his con- 
quest coloring the world about him, her 
sweet surrender awaking all the latent 
chivalry of his nature. 

“‘ Mine, all mine, aren’t you, beloved?” ~ 
he asked softly. 

“ If—if you’re quite sure you want me,” 
she demurred. 

“ Want you!” 

“ But marriage,” she said, drawing away 
from him and facing him with wide-eyed 
earnestness, “almost frightens me. I’m 
afraid I’m not very wise about things— 
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keeping house, and being a good wife, and 
everything.” 

The confession imbued him with an al- 
most ferocious tenderness. 

“ Dear, precious baby!” he said fondly. 
“Don’t you know, dear little girl, that 
that’s just why I adore you—because you 
are such a baby?” 

“ But I may be a burden to you, I’m so 
young.” 

“You’re so beautiful!” he interrupted 
ardently. 

“ And ignorant,” she insisted gently. 

“ And adorable!” he cried. 

“ And you deserve to marry some really 
clever girl, because you're so big and wise 
and clever yourself!” 

“ And I’d rather have my darling little 
girl wife than all the clever women in the 
world!” he announced stoutly, and cut off 
her quaint protests with his eager lips. 


II 


It was thus that Howard Chester, six 
feet something of buoyant and aggressive 
masculinity, stormed the citadel of little 
Emily Whitney’s heart, and became the po- 
tential possessor of that petite and lumi- 
nous-eyed bit of womanhood. 

The rosy nebula that straightway en- 
’ veloped him did not, however, render him 
insensible to the traditions of his newly 
acquired status. In becoming Emily’s af- 
fianced husband he became, automatically, 
her protector. Orphaned these many 
years, and making her home with an itin- 
erant aunt and uncle, Emily had been 
practically alone in the world. His, hence- 
forth, would be the right to shield and pro- 
tect her from the harsher contacts with 
which her timid, mid-Victorian fragility 
was so incapable of contending. The 
thought gave a fillip to Howard’s happi- 
ness, and lent his own efficiency an added 
value in his eyes. 

On the evening after she had consented 
to be his wife, he made his way to Emily 
with a stride that was measured by Eu- 
terpe’s fairest melody. She yielded shyly 
~ to his embrace, and led him to the inviting 
sofa—a dainty Chloe in a gossamer frock 
as blue as her eyes. The flaring logs in the 
fireplace coaxed latent gold from her shin- 
ing brown head as she cuddled confidingly 
against him. 

With an anticipatory thrill, Howard 
reached into his pocket and produced a 
tiny velvet box. 
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“ Now close your eyes,” he said softly. 

“ Why must I?” she inquired, with a lit- 
tle pout. 

“ Little girls must do as they’re told,” 
he said firmly. 

Obediently she veiled her wondering 
eyes. With an upsurging of emotion, he 
slipped the symbol of his new proprietor- 
ship over her slender finger. 

“ There!” he gloated, and placed his lips 
against the gleaming stone. 

“Oh!” It was a long exhalation of 
awed delight as Emily opened her eyes and 
surveyed the ring on her hand—a match- 
less solitaire scintillant in the flare of the 
burning logs. “What a beautiful soli- 
taire!” she breathed. “ What a wonderful 
stone! And did you really pick it out all 
yourself?” 

His patent delight in her joy belied his 
affected nonchalance. Emily turned her 
little hand about raptly. 

“Such a lovely stone!” she repeated 
softly. ‘“ Almost lovelier than my mother’s 
was. They used to wear solitaires then, 
you know, for engagement rings; and they 
are so lovely, I can’t see why the fashions 
ever changed.” 

“Changed! Have they?” asked How- 
ard, a perplexed shadow clouding his glow- 
ing eyes. 

“Like everything else,” sighed Emily, 
still regarding the ring on her hand with 
her little head cocked appraisingly on one 
side; “ but this is such a beautiful ring that 
it hardly matters if it isn’t just the modern 
style.” 

“ But I asked the salesman for an en- 
gagement ring,” said Howard, with an an- 
noyed frown. 

“And how could you know that soli- 
taires weren’t being worn any more?” de- 
fended Emily, with gentle belligerence. 
“If they had a lot of these on hand, and 
could tell that you didn’t know, it would 
be just like a horrid salesman to take ad- 
vantage, wouldn’t it?” 

Her words filled him with a sudden ani- 
mosity toward the suave young man who 
had sold him the ring. 

“ Look here!” he said. ‘“ What are they 
wearing nowadays, my darling?” 

“QOh,”. said Emily thoughtfully, “ clus- 
ters mostly—in flat platinum settings, I 
think. Of course, I don’t really know 
much about it, but Polly Franklin’s was a 
square amethyst surrounded by diamonds, 
to match the bracelet Jack gave her.” She 
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paused to laugh a little deprecating gurgle. 
““T remember how cocky she was, because 
she said it couldn’t be duplicated. It 
seems Jack had it made to order; but if 
she wants to laugh at my darling old-fash- 
ioned solitaire, she just can, can’t she?” 

Howard’s brow had darkened as he lis- 
tened to her. 

“ Well, she just better not!” he said pug- 
naciously. “If solitaires aren’t being 
worn, we'll have whatever is. I guess Jack 
isn’t the only man who can get things 
made to order! Give me back the ring, 
dearest.” 

But Emily laid a protective hand over 
the outdated jewel. 

“You bought it for me,” she protested 
plaintively. “I love it because you did, 
even if it isn’t fashionable.” 

“ But that’s just it, darling,” he soothed. 
“T want to return it and get something 
that is.” 

“Well, if you feel you must,” agreed 
Emily sadly, and reluctantly drew off the 
ring. ‘I'd love to wear it, anyway,” she 
insisted. “I’m sure it would go all right 
with the sapphires in the lovely necklace 
you gave me for Christmas— don’t you 
think it would?” 

“ By Jove, that gives me an idea!” ex- 
claimed Howard. “ We'll have a sapphire 
and diamond ring to match that very neck- 
lace! . How would you like that, my 
sweet?” 

“Why, what a wonderful thought!” 
cried Emily, and clapped her hands de- 
lightedly. ‘How ever did you think of 
it? Of course, that will be just perfect!” 

“ Not such a bad idea,” admitted How- 
ard modestly. 

“ Bad?” said Emily stoutly. “It was 
marvelous ; but then you would think of it, 
because you’re so marvelous yourself!” 

Silence followed—a silence in which 
Howard’s spirits soared through a spaceless 
ecstasy, from which the prosaic demands 
of duty dragged him after a moment. 

“ And now, my dearest little girl, I want 
you to know what I’ve decided about our 
marriage.” 

“ Oh, Howard!” she breathed shyly. 

“J don’t want to hurry you, my dar- 
ling,” he told her gently; “ but I want you 
for my own as soon as possible. I’m quite 
sure you feel the same as I do about big 
weddings, and you’re not strong enough to 
go through all the pomp and ceremony of 
one, anyway. I’m going to take you away 








as soon as you can be ready, and we'll get 
some country minister to marry us, and go 
off together on a quiet little honeymoon 
without any fuss or pretension. I’ve been 
thinking it all over, and that seems to me 
the best way.” 

The little figure in his arms stirred, and 
Emily raised a flushed face to his. 

“It’s a beautiful way!” she approved 
dreamily. “So romantic and lovely!” 

“T thought my darling would think so,” 
admitted Howard tenderly. 

“ Oh, I do, I do, and it doesn’t matter at 
all what any one else thinks, does it?” 

“ Not one little bit,” replied Howard; 
and then the import of her words drew a 
frown between his eyes. “ But what could 
any one think?” 

“ Oh, lots of horrid things, I suppose,” 
mused Emily. ‘“ That we were too poor 
to have a wedding, and that we were self- 
ish in having gone to other people’s wed- 
dings and not having one ourselves.” 

“ Humph!” grunted Howard uneasily. 

“And if all our relatives and friends 
want to get cross with us for running off 
like that, they’ll just have to,” went on 
Emily dreamily. “I t it will seem 
unkind to them; but if Polly and the other 
girls want to be catty with me, and say 
catty things, they just can!” 

“Well, they just can!” repeated How- 
ard airily. 

“But they will,” said Emily gently. 
“You know how mean girls can be. 
They'll boast about their own weddings 
and showers and parties, and talk about 
how important it is to make a showing. 
As if I cared one little bit, so long as I 
have you!” 

She relaxed against his shoulder. 

“ But look here!” said Howard, whose 
smooth brow had become corrugated. 
“ Perhaps, if that’s the case, it will be bet- 
ter to go through with it, especially on 
your account—if you think you can stand 
it, little girl.” 

“And have a regular wedding?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“It might be better,” he admitted. 
“ You see, I hadn’t thought about all these 
things. I can’t have you slighted, or ap- 
pear to slight you myself.” 

“ But J don’t mind, Howard dear,” she 
assured him. 

“ Ah, but I mind for you!” he protested 
fondly. “I really begin to think we shall 
have to have a wedding.” 














“ But your idea was so beautiful!” she 
mused sadly. 

“But unpractical,” he admitted. “I 
can see that now, after thinking it over.” 

“ Well, if you really think it’s best,” she 
said demurely. 

“Indeed I do, my sweetheart,” said 
Howard firmly, and settled the question in 
immemorial fashion. 


Il 


Durinc those halcyon days, Howard’s 
personality was a docile lyre upon which 
joy played its voluptuous melody. The 
conviction of his great good fortune in 
having won Emily Whitney hung over him 
like a golden nimbus. She was so appeal- 
ing, so softly feminine, so sympathetic and 
understanding — such a darling anachro- 
nism in these chilly days of female “ isms ” 
and self-sufficiency. 

Methodically he met the various con- 
tingencies that arose in connection with his 
approaching marriage. He jotted down a 
veritable sheaf of notations anent the de- 
tails. There was the question of the min- 
ister, for example—which he met, pon- 
dered over, and settled to his own satis- 


faction before bothering Emily with the 
matter. 
“T think I'll have old Tom Alden offici- 


ate,” he told her one evening. “ Tom was 
a classmate of mine, you know, and it 
would be pleasant to have him marry us.” 

“ What a splendid, loyal friend my How- 
ard is!” cried Emily adoringly. 

“Well,” said Howard lightly, “ Tom’s 
a good scout, and a good parson, as well. 
He’ll do the job as well as any one.” 

“Of course he will,” agreed Emily. 
“I’m sure the bishop’s feelings won’t be 
hurt, if I explain—aren’t you?” 

“ The bishop, darling?” inquired Howard 
absently. 

“Yes,” said Emily. “ He’s such an old 
dear. Of course, he Aas been marrying all 
the girls in my set this year—they think 
it isn’t really smart not to have the bishop 
marry you—and, being a friend of uncle’s, 
I expect he thinks that of course we’ll have 
him.” 

“T don’t believe he'll mind,” Howard 
told her easily. 

“If he does, it can’t be helped,” said 
Emily, with a rueful smile. “ And I expect 
it will seem quaint to people, having a 
smart wedding with an unknown clergy- 
man. It will give the girls something to 
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talk about, and they’ll love it, the naughty 
things! People attach so much importance 
to things like that, you know. Polly wasn’t 
abie to get the bishop for her wedding, 
and I suppose she’ll think he refused us, 
too, though as a matter of fact he’s already 
told uncle he’d be delighted to marry us.” 

Howard stared thoughtfully before him 
for a moment before he spoke. 

“ Did the bishop tell your uncle that?” 
he inquired. 

She nodded her bright head against his 
shoulder—its usual resting place. 

“You see, he admires you so much,” she 
said earnestly. “ That is a compliment, 
don’t you think, from any one as promi- 
nent and sought after as the bishop?” 

“Very nice!” admitted Howard gravely. 
“IT don’t know but that it would be just 
as well to let the old boy marry us, after 
all, under the circumstances.” 

“Oh, but the nice Mr. Alden you were 
telling me about!” reminded Emily, a 
shade of reproach in her voice. 

“Well, I hadn’t actually spoken to 
Tom,” admitted Howard; “ and I’m afraid 
I hadn’t considered the thing very thor- 
oughly. We can’t afford to hurt the bish- 
op’s feelings, of course, and so I think we’d 
better have him.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” pressed Emily 
anxiously. 

“TI do, little girl,” said Howard firmly. 

“ Well, then we must invite Mr. Alden 
to the wedding—as a guest,” she an- 
nounced; “ and as you’re so fond of him, 
we must have him visit us often after we’re 
settled.” 

Settled! The word suggested to How- 
ard’s mind a picture that rendered him 
speechless for a moment. To be settled in 
their own home—Emily and himself—what 
a thrill the thought induced! He drew 
her to him. 

“That reminds me, darling,” he said 
softly, “ that I think I’ve found the very 
place for us. I’ve been scouting around, 
you know, and this little cottage seems just 
right. None of your ostentatious estates, 
but a ducky spot with a hedge and a rose 
garden—a regular love nest. We must 
drive out on Sunday and look it over.” 

“ How romantic it sounds!” cried Emily. 
“So much more romantic than the sort of 
thing uncle was talking about last night!” 

“ And what did uncle have to say on the 
subject, little Dora?” inquired Howard 
tenderly. 











“Oh, lots of stupid things about how 
important it was for young people to start 
out in life just right. It seems the De 
Garmo place is for rent, and every one 
thinks it would be the place for us.” 

“The De Garmo place!” exclaimed 
Howard. “ That great barn!” 

“ That’s what I said to uncle,” Emily 
averred, with an emphatic nod of her curly 
head. “I said I thought it would be a 
dreadful place to take care of, with the help 
question, and all; but uncle told me about 
Bernie Graham’s butler. Bernie is going 
abroad, and wants to place her man, James. 
She thought he’d love to come to us, if we 
were to take the De Garmo place.” 

“ Little girl, I really don’t know,” re- 
marked Howard resolutely, “‘ which inter- 
ests me least—the De Garmo house or the 
Grahams’ butler.” 

“T was sure you’d feel that way about 
it,” she agreed, with a fond little smile. 
“ And we can begin life just as humbly as 
we please, can’t we, even if we could af- 
ford to make more of a showing?” She 
became wistfully ruminative. “Do you 
think it’s so important, what people say 
about appearances counting so much?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” mused Howard. 
“ At any rate, don’t you worry about such 
things, little girl!” 

“T think it’s silly, the way Polly and 
the other girls brag about their houses and 
their servants, and how living in good style 
has helped their husbands in business, 
don’t you? Uncle says that where compe- 
tition is so keen—I think that’s the word— 
a young man has to look sharp nowadays 
to hold his own. I heard him say that not 
many people could afford to take the De 
Garmo place and keep it up as you could. 
He says that whoever does get it will add 
to his prestige a whole lot.” 

She paused, fitted five infinitesimal fin- 
gers to his, laughed at the discrepancy be- 
tween them, and wrote “I love you” in 
his quiescent palm with a warm, pink fore- 
finger. Howard submitted to this with an 
absent-minded air. 

“ T wonder,” he began thoughtfully, after 
a moment, “ how you would like to begin 
married life as mistress of the De Garmo 
place, my darling!” 

“Oh, Howard!” The exclamation was 
wrought of awe and amazement. “ Mis- 
tress of the most imposing house in town! 
I hardly know what to say. Of course, it 
would be all right for you, because people 
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do expect that sort of thing from you; and, 
as uncle says, the prestige would be won- 
derful!” 

“ Nothing is too good for my little girl,” 
supplemented Howard. “If it will give 
us any better standing in the community, 
we'll take the old place. It Aas an air, of 
course; and since we’re so fortunate as to 
be able to get it, I expect it would be a wise 
move.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” cried Emily, 
clapping her hands with childish delight. 
“Tt would be wonderful to live in that 
lovely old house! What a wonderful 
thought for you to have! I believe you 
are right about it—about it giving you a 
better standing, and more prestige, and all 
that. You are so wise about things! And 
I suppose we'll have to get that marvelous 
butler now!” 

IV 


Ir was thus that Howard Chester met 
the problems which confront every pro- 
spective bridegroom, but which, because of 
his determination to protect Emily, rested 
more heavily upon his shoulders than they 
might have weighed with a less conscien- 
tious person. 

True, his carefully calculated decisions 
underwent strange and_ revolutionary 
changes when he propounded them for 
Emily’s approval; but through the nebu- 
lous ecstasy that enveloped those happy 
days he saw the alterations in his plans 
merely as the outgrowth of more mature 
reflection on his part. 

The wedding day approached—an oddly 
different. wedding day from the one that his 
romantic fancy had pictured some months 
before. A maelstrom of activity revolved 
about the slender figure of little Emily, 
while the stalwart and efficient Howard 
hovered proudly and worshipfully in the 
background. 

It was in the festooned drawing-room, 
just before the wedding party was sched- 
uled to start for the church, that the genial 
and girthy individual who held the envi- 
able title of “Emily’s uncle” accosted 
Howard with a hearty thump between the 
shoulders. 

“Some little old wedding you’re having, 
young man!” he exclaimed heartily. “ But 
that’s Emily for you! There’s a girl who 


knows her own mind and gets what she goes 
Fancy her insisting on having the 
He chuckled remi- 


fter! 
ishop marry her!” 
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niscently. ‘“ No one else would do, and it’s 
lucky that I had a little influence. 
way with the De Garmo place. She got 
that little head of hers fixed on that house, 
and nothing would do but that I must get 
it for her and make the owners fix it up to 
suit her. But then, of course, you know 
Emily! Putty—that’s what we are when 
that kidlet sets her heart on a thing. How 
she talked Bernie Graham into giving up 
her pet butler is more than / can guess; 
but leave it to Emily—she would have a 
butler or nothing!” 

But the uncle’s genial flow was cut short 
by the appearance of Emily herself, a Dres- 
den china figure in clouds of satin and tulle, 
with shining blue eyes and tremulous red 
lips. 

The next few hours found Howard mov- 
ing like a well regulated automaton through 
the pomp and ceremony of his wedding. 
He was vaguely conscious of many people, 
of flowers, of the impressive figure of the 
bishop, and of the solemn ritual that made 
him Emily’s husband. Then, at last, their 
limousine was rolling up beneath the porte 
cochére of the renovated De Garmo place, 
and the fragrant and clinging little figure 
that was his bride was in his arms. 

“ll run up and change, Howard,” she 
was saying, as she clung to him in the hall. 
“ Will you wait for me in the den?” 

He waited to receive her blown kiss from 
the stair landing before he moved mechan- 
ically toward that quaint concession to his 
masculinity—the den. 

As he opened the door, an aroma of 
fresh paint and new leather greeted his 
nostrils. Shiny mahogany surfaces and 
pristine ash trays met his eyes. A chilly 
virginity pervaded the room. 

Howard felt a nostalgic clutch at his 
throat. His thoughts flew to the untidy 
haven of his bachelor days, with its ash- 
bestrewn rugs and desecrated table tops, 
its heterogeny of ancient pipes and dead 
cigars, chipped humidors and dog’s-eared 
books. An _ unaccountable depression 
weighed upon his spirits — unaccountable, 
surely, in a man of his undeniable good for- 
tune. Was he not Emily’s husband? Was 
he not master of the coveted De Garmo 
place and of the haughty and impressive 
James — the author, as it were, of their 
being? 

Ah, but was he? The carelessly dropped 
words of his wife’s uncle leaped uninvited 
through the haze that had clouded his per- 
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spicacity. In retrospect, he viewed the pro- 
cession of days that had elapsed since his 
engagement to Emily-—days in which the 
assiduously nurtured seeds of his fondest 
dreams had, under the influence of Emily’s 
appealing gaze, borne such unexpected 
fruit. 

There was, for example, the diamond 
solitaire that had become a sapphire. There 
was the simple wedding that had become 
a social event in the town, with the bishop 
—treluctantly, according to uncle—officiat- 
ing in lieu of the humbler Tom Alden. 
There was the vine-covered cottage that 
had metamorphosed itself into the De Gar- 
mo place, presided over by one of How- 
ard’s pet aversions—a butler. Had it not 
been the same with the wedding trip, which 
he had planned to spend in a rustic cabin 
in the Adirondacks, and which, instead, 
had evolved itself into a three-month tour 
of Europe, whither they were to sail in a 
week? 

None, none of these things had he de- 
sired, and yet they had come to pass. He 
had been like a trusting hen, watching her 
carefully protected eggs hatch out one by 
one into various weird specimens of the 
feathered fraternity, yet convinced, in some 
strange fashion, that she alone was their 
author. 

Like Goldilocks in the house of the three 
bears, he had been wandering from chair 
to chair. A somnolent resentment stirred 
within him as he realized that the neat ac- 
couterment of this, his room, was the prod- 
uct of his wife’s enterprising imagination. 
He fumbled mechanically through his 
pockets, cursed softly, and, with a new 
gleam in his eyes, stepped to the bell and - 
rang it vigorously. 

“ Yes, sir—you rang, sir?” 

The redoubtable James was in the door- 
way, a veritable monument of propriety 
and decorum. Howard’s resentful gaze 
measured the man carefully before he 
spoke. 

“ My smoking jacket,” he said shortly. 
“ Get it, will you?” 

“Tt is here, sir,” announced James 
suavely, and disappeared behind a closet 
door. 

He emerged immediately, a coat in his 
hands—a garment that was the creation of 
an inventive and unhampered imagination 
—an elaborate concoction of smoke-gray 
velveteen and braid and fanciful frogs in 
lieu of buttons. 









Howard’s horrified gaze appraised the 
garment, and he backed away, waving it 
off. 

“Not that! Put it away! My old one 
—must be upstairs with my things.” 

“ But, sir ”—James was politely conten- 
tious—“ madam said—” 

“ My old one!” repeated Howard per- 
emptorily. “ Get it!” 

The butler’s eyebrows rose impercepti- 
bly as he replaced the jacket and started 
for the door. 

“ And my slippers,” supplemented How- 
ard. “No, not those!” James had made 
a move toward the closet. ‘“ My old ones 
—bring ’em along with the coat.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The master of the house was rummag- 
ing, coatless, about the room when the but- 
ler returned with a dingy garment flung 
over his arm and a pair of disreputable 
slippers dangling from his fingers. 

“ Ah!” breathed Howard gratefully, and 
slipped his arms and feet into the armor of 
his former sovereignty. ‘‘ Now my pipe, 
James—where the deuce is it, anyway?” 

“There are cigars, sir,” replied James, 
with fabricated patience. 

“TI said my pipe!” reiterated Howard 
shortly. 

James coughed gently behind an uplifted 
hand. 

“ There are some things in your bag here, 
sir, that madam suggested I should throw 
away. Probably your pipe would be 
among them, sir.” 

“ Probably!” said Howard grimly. 

He stood over the butler while James 
fumbled nervously through the débris of a 
hastily packed valise, produced a seasoned 
black brier, and proffered it. Howard’s 
teeth closed on the stem, and a warm ef- 
fulgence permeated his being. 

“ Now, just haul out my tobacco 

“In the humidor, here, sir.” 

The butler’s voice yearned as he indi- 
cated the initialed jar. 

“My tobacco!” repeated Howard mer- 
cilessly. “In a bag with draw strings on 
it and a dog’s head—ah, good! Now a 
match!” 

With a resurgent eagerness, James 
stepped to the smoking stand, flicked an in- 
verted cornucopia from a nickeled spire, 
disclosed a pallid blue flame, and turned 
triumphantly to Howard. For a moment 
the gaze of the two men held—a gaze in 
which the supercilious condescension of the 
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butler gave place to an awed regard. Gen- 
tly he extinguished the pallid blue flame, 
solemnly fumbled in a vest pocket, and pro- 
duced a match. 

“ Atta boy!” approved Howard genially. 
“ Just what I wanted—a match—one that 
I could strike on my pants!” 

He blazed a phosphorescent trail down 
an immaculate trouser leg, and held the 
flame to his pipe bowl. 

“ Now,” he said jovially, “ what about 
dinner, James?” 

“ Dinner,” replied James softly, “ has 
been ordered for seven thirty, sir.” 

“Seven, James,” amended Howard 
shortly. 

“ But, sir, madam—” 

“ Seven, James,” repeated Howard, im- 
paling the butler’s awed gaze with an un- 
wavering eye. 

“ Seven, sir,” repeated James humbly. 

“ And wine, James? We're having some 
wine, I suppose!” 

“ Sherry, sir.” 

“ Make it claret, my lad,” commanded 
Howard, after a moment of thoughtful con- 
sideration. “I prefer claret, James.” 

“ But madam ordered—” 

“Claret, James,” reiterated Howard 
sententiously. 

“ Claret, sir,” echoed the butler, and 
tacked a noiseless course to the door. Ar- 
rived there, he turned and rested a suppli- 
cating glance on his master. “ Wéill that 
be all, sir?” he inquired anxiously. 

They faced each other across the room. 
In that moment the carefully fabricated 
barrier of caste dissolved, and each man 
stood the test of the other’s searching scru- 
tiny. It was but a fleeting appraisal, a 
moment in which the space between them 
was vibrant with the electrical waves of 
their silent fraternization. 

The butler’s habitual hauteur had fled on 
the wings of his admiration. His eyes held 
the promise of future allegiance, of loyal 
concurrence in stressful moments. Read- 
ing this, Howard crossed the room swiftly 
and laid a hand on the lean shoulder of 
the waiting James. 

“ That,” replied Howard, with the unctu- 
ous sigh of one who has gauged the efficacy 
of his opponent and annexed a willing co- 
adjutor in his campaign against the com- 
mon foe, “ will be all, old kid!” 

With a satisfied twitch of thin lips, which 
in any one but James would have been a 
smile, the butler tiptoed respectfully away. 
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THE STORY OF THE STRANGE MURDER MYSTERY IN HISTORIC 
HATHELSBOROUGH 


By J. S. Fletcher 


Author of “ The Town of Crooked Ways,” “The Harvest Moon,” ete. 


ICHARD BRENT, a London newspaper man, comes to Hathelsborough to visit his cousin, 
John Wallingford, mayor of the old north country town. Bunning, caretaker of the Moot 
Hall, takes him upstairs to the mayor’s office, where the two men are shocked to find 

Wallingford dead at his desk, stabbed through the bedy. In the room are two possible clews to 
the murderer—a cambric handkerchief, blood-stained and half burned, in the fireplace, and a 
leng, sharp rapier thrown behind a bookcase. 

Hawthwaite, the superintendent of police, and Dr. Wellesley, the police surgeon, are at once 
called in. Brent, Peppermore—editor of the Monitor, the local newspaper—and others are eager 
to solve the mystery, but nothing further has been discovered when Seagrave, the coroner, takes 
charge of the case. 

Brent suspects that the murder was due to political reasons, as Wallingford had incurred much 
hostility on account of his efforts to sweep away certain long-standing abuses in the government 
of the old borough. He interviews Alderman Simon Crood, leader of the conservative party in 
Hathelsborough, and Crood’s henchmen, Mallett and Coppinger, but without result, although he 
finds an ally in Queenie Crood, a young girl who is the alderman’s niece and housekeeper. Simon 
Crood has a brother, Krevin Crood, who draws an unearned pension from the borough—a piece of 


“ graft” which Mayor Wallingford was seeking to abolish. 
So the affair stands when the coroner opens his inquiry. 


vill 


RENT was the first witness called into 
the box when the court settled down 
to its business. He formally identi- 

fied the body of the deceased as that of his 
cousin, John Wallingford, who, at the time 
of his death, was mayor of Hathelsborough, 
and forty-one years of age. He detailed 
the particulars of his own arrival in the 
town on the evening of the murder, and 
told how he and Bunning, going upstairs 
to the mayor’s parlor, had found Walling- 
ford lying across his desk, dead. 

All this every man and woman in the 
court knew already, but the coroner de- 
sired to know more. 

“T believe, Mr. Brent,” he said, “ that 
you are the nearest blood relative of the 
deceased?” 

“TI am,” replied Brent. 

“Then you can give us some informa- 
tion which may be of use. Although the 
mayor had lived in Hathelsborough some 
ten or eleven years, he was not a native of 


the town, or of this part of the country. 
Can you give us some particulars about 
him—about his family and his life before 
he came to this borough?” 


“Yes,” said Brent. “ My cousin was 
the only son—only child, in fact—of the 
Rev. Septimus Wallingford, who was some- 
time vicar of Market Meadow, in Berk- 
shire. His father and mother died many 
years ago. He was educated at Reading 
Grammar School, and on leaving it he was 
articled to a firm of solicitors in that town. 
After qualifying as a solicitor, he remained 
with the firm for some time. About eleven 
years ago he came to this place as manag- 
ing clerk to a Hathelsborough firm. Its 
partners eventually retired, and he bought 
their practice.” 

“Was he ever married?” 

“ Never.” 

“You knew him well?” 

“He was some twelve years my senior,” 
answered Brent. “ I was a mere boy when 
he was a young man, but of late years we 
have seen a good deal of each other. He 
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has frequently visited me in London, and 
this would have been my third visit to him 
here. We corresponded regularly.” 

“You were on very good terms?” 

“We were on affectionate terms.” 

“ And confidential terms?” 

“ As far as I know, yes. He took great 
interest in my work as a journalist, and I 
took great interest in his career in this 
town.” 

“ And I understand that he has marked 
his sense of—shall we say kinship—for you 
by leaving you all his property?” 

“ He has.” 

“ Now, did he ever say anything to you, 
by word of mouth or by letter, about any 
private troubles?” 

“ No, never.” 

“ Or about any public ones?” 

“ Well, some months ago, soon after he 
became mayor of Hathelsborough, he made 
a sort of joking reference, in a letter, to 


something that might come under that 


head.” 

“Yes? What, now?” 

“He said that he had started on his 
task of cleaning out the Augean stables of 
Hathelsborough, and that the old task of 
Hercules was child’s play compared to his.” 

“T believe, Mr. Brent, that you visited 
your cousin here in the town about Christ- 
mas last. Did he say anything to you 
about Hathelsborough at that time —TI 
mean, as regards what he called his Augean 
stables task?” 

Brent hesitated. He glanced at the ea- 
gerly listening spectators, and smiled a 
little. 

“Well,” he replied, half hesitatingly, 
“ he did. He said that in his opinion Hath- 
elsborough was the rottenest and most cor- 
rupt little town in England.” 

“ Did you take that as a seriously meant 
statement, Mr. Brent?” 

“ Oh, well, he laughed as he made it. I 
took it as an instance of his rather height- 
ened way of putting things.” 

“ Did he say anything that led you to 
think that he believed himself to have bit- 
ter enemies in the town?” 

“No,” said Brent, “ he did not.” 

“ Neither then nor at any other time?” 

“ Neither then nor at any other time.” 

The coroner asked no further questions. 
Brent sat down again beside Tansley, and 
settled himself to consider whatever evi- 
dence might follow. He tried to imagine 
himself a coroner or juryman, and to esti- 
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mate and weigh the testimony of each suc- 
ceeding witness in its relation to the matter 
into which the court was inquiring. Some 
of it, he thought, was relevant; some did 
not seem to carry affairs any further. Yet 
he began to see that even the apparently 
irrelevant fragments of evidence were not 
without their importance. They were links, 
these statements, these answers—links that 
went to the making of a chain. 

He was already familiar with most of 
the evidence. He knew what each witness 
was likely to tell before one or other en- 
tered the box. 

Bunning came next after himself, but the 
watchman had nothing new to tell. Nor 
was there anything new in the medical evi- 
dence given by Dr. Wellesley and Dr. Bar- 
ber. All the town knew how the mayor had 
been murdered, and the purely scientific 
explanations as to the cause of death were 
merely details. 

More interest came when Hawthwaite 
produced the fragment of handkerchief 
picked up on the hearth of the mayor’s par- 
lor, half burned, and when he brought for- 
ward the rapier which had been discovered 
behind the bookcase. Still more was 
aroused when a man who kept an old cu- 
riosity shop in a back street of the town 
proved that he had sold the rapier to Wal- 
lingford only a few days before the murder. 

The interest died down again, however, 
while the borough surveyor produced elab- 
orate plans and diagrams, illustrating the 
various corridors, passages, entrances, and 
exits of the Moot Hall, with a view to show- 
ing the difficulty of access to the mayor’s 
parlor. It revived once more when the po- 
liceman who had been on duty at the office 
in the basement stepped into the box, and 
was questioned as to the possibilities of 
entrance through the door near which his 
desk was posted. 

On pressure by the coroner, this witness 
admitted that between six and eight o’clock 
on the fateful evening he had twice been 
absent from the neighborhood of that door 
for intervals of five or six minutes. It was 
possible, therefore, that the murderer had 
slipped in and slipped out without attract- 
ing attention. 

This admission produced the first ele- 
ment of distinct sensation which had so far 
materialized. As almost every person pres- 
ent was already fairly well acquainted with 
the details of what had happened on the 
evening of the murder — for Peppermore 
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had published, in successive editions of his 
Monitor, every scrap of information he 
could rake up—the constable’s belated 
revelation came as a surprise. Hawthwaite 
turned on the witness with an irate, as- 
tonished look. The coroner glanced at 
Hawthwaite as if he were puzzled; then 
looked down at certain memoranda lying 
before him. He turned from these papers 
to the witness, a somewhat raw, youthful 
an. 

“I understood that you were never away 
from that door between six and eight 
o’clock on the evening in question,” he said. 
“ Now you admit that you were away from 
it twice?” 

“ Yes, sir. I’m sorry, sir. I clean forgot 
that when—when the superintendent asked 
me at first. I—I was a bit flustered, like.” 

“ Now let us get a clear statement about 
this,” said the coroner, after a pause. “ We 
know quite well from the plans, and from 
our own knowledge, that any one could get 
up to the mayor’s parlor through the police 
office in the basement at the rear of the 
Moot Hall. What time did you go on duty 
at the door that opens into the office, from 
St. Laurence Lane?” 

“ Six o’clock, sir.” 

“And you were about the door—et a 
desk there, eh—auntil when?” 

“ Till after eight, sir.” 

“But you say you were absent for a 
short time, twice?” 

“ Yes, sir—I remember now that I was.” 

“What were the times of those two 
absences?” 

“Well, sir, about ten minutes to seven 
I went along to the Charge Office for a few 
minutes — five or six minutes. Then at 
about a quarter to eight I went downstairs 
into the cellar to get some paraffin for a 
lamp. I might be away about the same 
length of time, sir.” 

_ “And, of course, during your absence 
anybody could have left or entered—un- 
noticed?” 

“ Well, they could, sir, but I don’t think 
anybody did.” 

“Why don’t you think so?” 

“ Because, sir, the door opening into St. 
Laurence Lane is a very heavy one, and I 
never heard it either open or close. The 
latch is a heavy one, too, sir, and uncom- 
mon stiff.” 

“ Still, anybody might,” observed the 
coroner. “ What is the length of the pas- 
sage between that door and the door at the 
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foot of the stairs leading to this court, by 
which anybody would have to come to get 
that way to the mayor’s parlor?” 

The witness reflected for a moment. 

“ About ten yards, sir,” he answered. 

The coroner looked at the plan which 
the borough surveyor had placed before 
him and the jury a few minutes previously. 
Before he could say anything further, 
Hawthwaite rose from his seat, and, mak- 
ing his way to the bench, exchanged a few 
whispered remarks with him. Presently 
the coroner nodded, as if in assent to some 
suggestions. 

“Oh, very well,” he said. ‘“ Then per- 
haps we’d better have her at once. Call— 
what’s her name, dia you say?—oh, yes— 
Sarah Jane Spizey!” 

From amid a heterogeneous collection of 
people, men and women, congregated at 
the rear of the witness box, a woman came 
forward — one of the most extraordinary 
creatures he had ever seen, thought Brent. 
She was nearly six feet in height, and cor- 
respondingly built. Her arms appeared to 
be as brawny as a navvy’s. Her face was 
of the shape and roundness of a full moon. 
Her mouth was a wide slit, her nose a but- 
ton, and her eyes as shrewd and hard as 
they were small and close-set. Avery 
grenadier of a woman! 

Apparently she was quite unmoved by 
the knowledge that everybody was staring 
at her. Sarah Jane Spizey—yes, she said. 
Wife of the town bellman, she added, and 
resident in St. Laurence Lane. Went out 
charing sometimes; sometimes worked at 
— Laundry. Odd job woman, in 

act. . 

“ Mrs. Spizey,” said the coroner, “I un- 
derstand that on the evening of Mr. Wal- 
lingford’s death you were engaged in some 
work in the Moot Hall. Is that so?” 

“Yes, sir— which I was washing the 
floor of this very court.” 

“What time was that, Mrs. Spizey?” 

“Which I was at it, your worshipful, 
from six o’clock to eight.” 

“ Did you leave this place at all during 
that time?” 

“ Not once, sir—not for a minute.” 

“Now during the whole of that time, 
Mrs. Spizey, did you see anybody come up 
those stairs, cross the court, and go to- 
ward the mayor’s parlor?” 

“ Which I never did, sir. I never see a 
soul of any sort. The place was empty, 
sir, for all but me and my work, sir.” 
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The coroner motioned Mrs. Spizey to 
stand down, and glanced at Hawthwaite. 
“T think this would be a convenient 
point at which to adjourn,” he said. “ I—” 
But Hawthwaite’s eyes were turned else- 
where. In the body of the court an elderly 
man had risen. - 


EvERYBODY present, not excluding Brent, 
knew the man at whom the superintendent 
of police was staring, and who evidently 
wished to address the coroner. He was 
Samuel John Epplewhite, an elderly and 
highly respectable tradesman of the town, 
closely associated with the reform party in 
the town council, of which the late mayor 
had become the acknowledged leader. He 
was a man of substance and repute, who 
would not break in without serious reason 
upon proceedings of the sort then going 
on. The coroner, following Hawthwaite’s 
glance, nodded to him. 

“You wish to .make some observation, 
Mr. Epplewhite?” he inquired. 

“Before you adjourn, sir—if you 
please,” replied Epplewhite. “I should 
like to make a statement—to give evidence, 
in fact, sir. I think, after what we’ve 
heard, that it’s highly necessary that I 
should.” 

“Certainly,” answered the _ coroner. 
“ Anything you can tell, of course. Per- 
haps you'll step into the witness box?” 

The people who crowded the court to its 
very doors looked on impatiently while Ep- 
plewhite went through the legal formalities. 
Laying down the Testament on which he 
had taken the oath, he turned to the cor- 
oner, who again nodded to him. 

“You had better tell us what is in your 
mind in your own way, Mr. Epplewhite,” 
he said. “ We are, of course, in utter ig- 
norance of what it is you can tell. Put it 
in your own fashion.” 

Epplewhite folded his hands on the ledge 
of the witness box and looked around the 
court before finally settling his eyes on the 
coroner. It seemed to Brent as if he were 
carefully considering the composition, sev- 
erally and collectively, of his audience. 

“ Well, sir,” he began, in slow, measured 
accents, “ what I have to say, as briefly as 
I can, is this—everybody here, I believe, 
is aware that our late mayor and myself 
were on particularly friendly terms. We 
had similar tastes and interests, and we 
had been friends since his first coming to 
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the town; but our friendship had been on 
an even more intimate basis during the last 
year or two, and especially in recent 
months, owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
we belonged to the same party in the town 
council, and were equally anxious to bring 
about a thorough reform in the municipal 
administration of the borough. When Mr. 
Wallingford was elected mayor last No- 
vember, he and I, and our supporters in 
the council, resolved that during his year 
of office we would do our best to sweep ~ 
away certain crying abuses, and generally 
to get the affairs of Hathelsborough placed 
on a more modern and a better footing. 
We were all—” 

The coroner held up his hand. 

“Let us have a clear understanding,” 
he said. “I am gathering—officially, of 
course—from what you are saying that in 
Hathelsborough town council there are two 
parties, opposed to each other —a party 
that is pledged to reform, and another that 
is opposed to reform. Is that so, Mr. 
Epplewhite?” 

“ Precisely so,” answered the witness. 
“ And of the reform party the late mayor 
was the leader. This is well known in the 
town— it’s a matter of common gossip. It 
is also well known to members of the town 
council that Mr. Wallingford’s proposals 
for reform were of a very serious and dras- 
tic nature, that we of his party were going 
to support them through thick and thin, 
and that they were bitterly opposed by the 
other party, whose members were resolved 
to fight them tooth and nail.” 

“Tt may be as well to know what these 
abuses were which you proposed to re- 
form,” suggested the coroner. “I want to 
get a thorough clearing-up of everything.” 

“ Well,” responded the witness, with an- — 
other glance around the court, “ the late 
mayor had a rooted and particular objec- 
tion to the system of payments and pen- 
sions in force at present, which, without 
doubt, owes its existence to favoritism and 
jobbery. There are numerous people in 
the town drawing money from the borough 
funds who have no right to it on any ground 
whatever. There are others who draw sal- 
aries for what are really sinecures. A great 
deal of the ratepayers’ money has gone in 
this way. Men in high places have used 
their power to benefit relations and favor- 
ites. I question if there’s another town in 
the country in which such a state of things 
would be permitted. But there is a still 
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more serious matter than that—one which 
Mr. Wallingford was absolutely deter- 
mined, with the help of his party, and 
backed by public opinion, if he could win 
it over—no easy thing, for we had centu- 
ries of usage and tradition against us—to 
bring to an end. This is the fact that the 
financial affairs of this town are entirely 
controlled by what is virtually a self-con- 
stituted body of officials, called the town 
trustees. They are three in number. [f 
one dies, the surviving two elect his suc- 
cessor. Needless to say, they take good 
care to choose a man who is in thorough 
sympathy with their own ideas. Now the 
late mayor was convinced that this system 
led to nothing but—well, to put it mildly, 
to nothing but highly undesirable results. 
He claimed that the municipal government 
had the right to deprive the existing town 
trustees of their power, and to take into its 
own hands the full administration of the 
borough finances. Of course, there was 
much bitter animosity aroused by this pro- 
posal, because the town trustees have had 
a free hand, and have done what they liked 
with the town’s money, for a couple of 
centuries.” 

The coroner, who was making elaborate 
notes, lifted his pen. 

“Who are the town trustees at present, 
Mr. Epplewhite?” he inquired. 

Epplewhite smiled, as a man might smile 
who knows that a question is asked only as 
a mere formality. 

“The town trustees at present, sir,” he 
answered quietly, “are Mr. Alderman 
Crood, deputy mayor; Mr. Councilor Mal- 
lett, borough auditor; and Mr. Councilor 
Coppinger, borough treasurer.” 

Amid a curious silence, broken only by 
the scratching of the coroner’s pen, Alder- 
man Crood rose heavily in his place among 
the spectators. 

“ Mr. Coroner!” he said, with some show 
of injured feeling. “I object, sir, to my 
name being mentioned in connection with 
this here matter. You’re inquiring, sir—” 

“T’m inquiring, Mr. Crood, into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the death of John 
Wallingford,” said the coroner. “If you 
can throw any light on them, I shall be 
glad to take your evidence later. At pres- 


ent I am taking the evidence of another 
witness. Yes, Mr. Epplewhite?” 

“ Well, sir, I come to recent events,” con- 
tinued Epplewhite, smiling grimly as the 
deputy mayor, flushed and indignant, re- 
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sumed his seat. “ The late mayor was very 
well aware that his proposals were regard- 
ed not merely with great dislike, but with 
active hostility. He, and those of us who 
agreed with him, were constantly asked in 
the Council Chamber what right we had to 
be endeavoring to interfere with a system 
that had suited our fathers and grand- 
fathers. We were warned, too, in the 
Council Chamber, that we should get our- 
selves into trouble—” 

“ Do you refer to actual threats?” asked 
the coroner. 

“ Scarcely that, sir—hints, and so on,” 
replied the witness; ‘‘ but recently, in the 
case of the late mayor, actual threats have 
been used. To bring my evidence to a 
point, Mr. Coroner, I now wish to make a 
certain statement, on my oath, and to pro- 
duce a certain piece of documentary evi- 
dence, to show that Mr. Wallingford’s per- 
sonal safety was threatened only a few 
days before his murder.” 

Thus saying, Epplewhite thrust a hand 
into the inner pocket of his coat, and, pro- 
ducing a letter, held it out at arm’s length, 
so that every one could see it. So holding 
it, he turned to the coroner. 

“It is just a week ago, sir,” he proceed- 
ed, “ that Mr. Wallingford came to supper 
at my house. After supper, he and I being 
alone, we began talking about the subject 
which was uppermost in our minds—mu- 
nicipal reform. That day I had had con- 
siderable talk with two or three fellow 
members of the council who belonged to the 
opposite party, and as a result I showed 
to Wallingford that opposition to our plans 
was growing more concentrated, deter- 
mined, and bitter. The mayor laughed a 
little satirically. 

“* Tt’s gone beyond even that stage with 
me personally, Epplewhite,’ he said. ‘ Don’t 
you ever be surprised, my friend, if you 
hear of me being found with a bullet 
— my head or a knife between my 
ribs!’ 

“What do you mean, Mr. Mayor?’ 
said I. ‘ Nonsense!’ 

“He laughed again, and pulled out this 
envelope. 

“* All right,’ he answered. 
that!’ 

“T read what was in the envelope, sir— 
and I now pass it to you.” 

The coroner silently took the letter, 
which was passed across to him from the 
witness, withdrew a sheet of paper from it, 
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and read the contents with an inscrutable 
face, and amid a dead silence. It seemed 
a long time before he turned to the jury. 
Then he held up the sheet of paper and the 
envelope which had contained it. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “I shali have to 
draw your particular attention to this mat- 
ter. This is an anonymous letter. From 
the date on the postmark, it was received 
by the late mayor about a week before he 
showed it to Mr. Epplewhite. It is a type- 
written communication. The address on 
the envelope is typewritten; the letter it- 
self is typewritten. I shall now read the 
letter to you. It is as follows: 


“Mr. Mayor: 

“You are a young man in an old town, but you 
are old enough and sharp enough to take a hint. 
Take one now, and mind your own business. 
What business is it of yours to interfere with good 
old customs in a place to which you don’t belong, 
and where you're still a comparative stranger? 

“You only got elected to the mayoral chair by 
one vote, and if you are fool enough to think 
that you and those behind you are strong enough 
to upset things, you’ll find yourself wrong, for you 
won't be allowed. ‘There’s something a deal 
stronger in this town than what you and them are, 
and that you'll see proved—or happen you won't 
see it, for if you go on as you are doing, putting 
your nose in where you've no right, you'll be made 
so that you'll never see nor hear again. Things 
is not going to be upset here for want of putting 
upsetters out of the way; there’s been better men 
than you quietly sided for less. Take a quiet 
warning, and leave things alone. 

“Tt would become you a deal better if you’d 
be a bit more hospitable to the council, and give 
them a glass of decent wine, instead of the teetotal 
stuff you disgraced the table with when you gave 
your mayoral banquet. First time any mayor of this 
good old borough ever did such a thing. There’s 
them that’s had quite enough of such goings on, 
and doesn’t mind how soon you're shifted. So 
mind your ways before somebody makes them as 
they'll never need mending any more. 


“ Now, gentlemen,” continued the cor- 
oner, as he laid down the letter, “ there are 
one or two things about that communica- 
tion to which I wish to draw your atten- 
tion. First of all, it is the composition of 
a vulgar and illiterate person—or, at any 
rate, a partially illiterate person. I don’t 
think its phrasing and illiteracy are affect- 
ed; I think it has been written in its pres- 
ent colloquial form, without art or design, 
by whoever wrote it. It is written, phrased, 
and expressed precisely as a vulgar, coarse 
sort of person would speak. That is the 
first point. The second is that it is type- 
written. Now, in these days, there are a 


great many typewriting machines in use in 
the town—small as the town is, we know 
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there are a great many— in offices, shops, 
institutions, banks, and even private houses. 
It is not at all likely that the sender of this 
letter would employ a professional typist 
to write it—not even a clerk, nor any em- 
ployee. Therefore he must have typed it 
himself. I shall invite your attention to 
the letter, which I now hand to you, and 
then I shall place it in the custody of the 
police, who will, of course, use their best 
endeavors to trace it.” 

He passed the letter over to the foreman 
of the jury, and turned to the witness box. 

“I conclude, Mr. Epplewhite, that the 
late mayor left that letter in your posses- 
sion?” he asked. 

“He did, sir,” replied Epplewhite. 
“* You can keep that, Sam,’ he said, half 
jokingly. ‘ If they sacrifice me on the altar 
of vested interests, it ‘ll be a bit of evi- 
dence.’ So I locked up the letter in my 
safe, and it has remained there until this 
morning.” 

“Of course you have no idea as to the 
identity of the sender?” 

“ None, sir.” 

“Had Mr. Wallingford?” 

“ Neither of us, sir, formed any conclu- 
sion; but we both thought that the letter 
emanated from some member of the oppo- 
sition party.” 

“Did Mr. Wallingford take it as a seri- 
ous threat?” 

Epplewhite looked doubtful. 

“TI scarcely know,” he said. “He 
seemed half-minded about it—to regard it, 
I mean, as half a joke and half serious; 
but I feel certain that he knew he had ene- 
mies who might become—vwell, deadly. 
That’s my very distinct impression, Mr. 
Coroner.” 

The typewritten letter went its round 
of the jury, and presently came back to 
the coroner. He replaced it in its envelope 
and handed the envelope to Hawthwaite. 

“You must leave no stone unturned in 
your effort to trace that letter to its source,” 
he said. “‘ That’s of the highest impor- 
tance. And now I think we had better ad- 
journ for—” 

But Mr. Tansley rose from his seat at 
Brent’s elbow. 

“T should like to draw attention to a 
somewhat pertinent fact, Mr. Coroner,” he 
said. “It seems to have a distinct bearing 
in what has just transpired. During a 
search of the deceased’s private papers, 
made by Mr. Brent and myself, yesterday 
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afternoon, we found Mr. Wallingford’s will. 
It was drawn up by himself, in very con- 
cise terms, and duly executed, only a few 
days before his death. It suggests itself 
to me that he was impelled to this by the 
threat which is distinctly made in the letter 
you have just read.” 

“T think we may take it that the late 
mayor felt that he was in some personal 
danger,” answered the coroner. ‘“ What 
you say, Mr. Tansley, appears to corrobo- 
rate that.” 

Then, with a few words of counsel to 
the jury, Mr. Seagrave adjourned the in- 
quest for ten days. Presently the people 
who had listened to the proceedings 
streamed out into the Market Place, ex- 
cited and voluble. Instead of going away, 
most of those who had been present lin- 
gered around the entrance. 

Brent, leaving in Tansley’s company a 
few minutes later, found high words being 
spoken between Alderman Crood and Ep- 
plewhite, who, prominent on the pavement, 
were haranguing each other amidst a ring 
of open-mouthed bystanders. 

“You were at that game all through 
what you called your evidence!” vocifer- 
ated Alderman Crood, who was obviously 
excited and angry far beyond his wont. 
“ Nice evidence, indeed! Nothing but try- 
ing to fasten blame on to innocent folk!” 

“ Suggesting!” sneered Mallett, close on 
his leader’s right elbow. “ Insinuating!” 

“Hinting at things!” said Coppinger, 
close on the left side. “ Implying!” 

“ Dirty work!” shouted Alderman Crood. 
“Such as nobody but the likes 0’ you— 
radicals and teetotalers and chapel folk— 
would ever think o’ doing. You say 
straight out before the town what’s in your 
mind, Sam Epplewhite, and I'll see what 
the law has to say to you! I’m not going 
to have my character taken away by a fel- 
low o’ your sort. Say your say, here in 
public—” 

“T’ll say my say at the right time and 
place, Alderman Crood,” retorted Epple- 
white. “ This thing’s going through. We’ll 
find out who murdered John Wallingford 
yet—and there’s no need to go far away to 
find the murderer!” 

Crood’s big face grew livid with anger, 
and his long upper lip began to quiver. He 
raised his hand, as if to command the at- 
tention of the crowd; but just then Hawth- 
waite and a couple of policemen appeared 
in the open doorway behind, and Mallett 
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and Coppinger, nudging the big man from 
a side, led him away along the Market 
Place. 

Suddenly, from among the dispersing 
crowd, distinct murmurs of disapproval and 
dislike arose, crystallized in a sharp cry 
from some man on its outer edge. 

“ Down wi’ the town trustees! They’re 
at the bottom o’ this! Down wi’ ’em!” 

The town trustees retreated before a cho- 
rus of hooting, and disappeared into Mal- 
lett’s private door at the bank. Brent, 
watching and listening with speculative cu- 
riosity, felt Tansley touch his arm. He 
turned, to find the solicitor shaking his 
head and looking grave. 

“ Bad, bad!” muttered Tansley. “ Very 
bad! Once get public opinion set on like 
that, and—” 

“ And what?” demanded Brent. He was 
already so fully convinced that his cousin 
had fallen a victim to political hatred that 
he was rather welcoming the revengeful 
outburst of feeling. “ What, now?” ~ 

“ There'll be an end of all sensible and 
practical proceedings in connection with 
the affair,” answered Tansley. “ There’s 
a big following of the reform party in the 
town among the working folk. If they once 
get it into their heads that the other lot 
put your cousin away — well, there’ll be 
hell to pay!” 

“ Personally,” said Brent, with a hard- 
ening of his square jaw, “I don’t care if 
there is. If we can only put our hands on 
the murderer, I don’t care if the people 
hang him to those lamp-posts! I shouldn’t 
be sorry to see a little lynch law!” 

“Then we shall never get at the truth,” 
retorted Tansley. “We may—only may, 
mind you—have got a bit toward it this 
morning, but not far.” 

“How about that threatening letter?” 
suggested Brent. 

“T attach very little importance to it,” 
said Tansley, “though I wasn’t going to 
say so much in court. In my experience 
in this town, if I’ve seen one anonymous 
letter, I’ve seen a hundred. Hathelsbor- 
ough folk are given to that sort of thing. 
No, sir—there’s a tremendous lot to come 
out yet. Don’t you be surprised if all sorts 
of extraordinary developments materialize, 
perhaps when you're least expecting ’em!” 

Brent made no answer. He was not easi- 
ly surprised, and from the moment of his 
discovery of the crime he had realized that 
this was a mystery in the unraveling of 
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which time and trouble would have to be 
expended freely. Nevertheless, he had a 
moment of genuine surprise that evening, 


when, as he sat in his private sitting room - 


at the Chancellor, he received a note, writ- 
ten in a delicate feminine hand on crested 
and scented paper, wherein he was request- 
ed, in somewhat guarded and mysterious 
fashion, to step around to the private resi- 
dence of Mrs. Saumarez. 


Xx 


BRENT, at that moment, was in a state 
of mind which made every fiber of his be- 
ing particularly sensitive to suspicions and 
speculative ideas. No sooner had he 
slipped Mrs. Saumarez’s note into his 
pocket than he began to wonder why she 
had sent for him. Of course, it had some- 
thing to do with: Wallingford’s murder— 
but what? 

If Mrs. Saumarez knew anything, why 
did she not speak at the inquest? She had 
been present all through the proceedings. 
Brent had frequently turned his eyes on 
her. Always he had seen her in the same 
watchful, keen-eyed attitude, apparently 
deeply absorbed in the evidence, and, it 
seemed to him, showing signs of a certain 
amount of anxiety. 

Anxiety — yes, that was it — anxiety! 
The other spectators were curious—-mor- 
bidly curious, most of them; but Mrs. 
Saumarez, he felt sure, was anxious. And 
—about what? He wondered, but wonder- 
ing was no good. He must go and see her, 
of course, and presently he made himself 
ready and set out. 

As he crossed the hall of the hotel, he 
encountered Tansley, who was just emerg- 
ing from the smoking room. A thought 
occurred to him. He motioned Tansley 
back into the room that he had just quit- 
ted, and led him to a quiet corner. 

“T say!” said Brent. “ Between our- 
selves, I’ve just had a note from that Mrs. 
Saumarez we saw this morning in the cor- 
oner’s court. She wants me to go around 
to her house at once.” 

Tansley looked his interest. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed. “Then she has 
something to tell!” 

“Why to me?” demanded Brent. 

“ You’re Wallingford’s next of kin,” said 
the solicitor. “ That’s why.” 

“Wonder what it is!” muttered Brent. 

“Go to her and find out, man!” laughed 
Tansley. 
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“ Just so,” replied Brent. “I’m going— 
now; but look here—who and what is this 
Mrs. Saumarez? Post me up.” 

Tansley waved his cigar in the air, as if 
implying that you could draw a circle 
around his field of knowledge. 

“ Oh, well!” he said. “ You saw her to- 
day, so you’re already aware that she’s 
young, and pretty, and charming, and all 
that. As for the rest, she’s a widow, and a 
wealthy one—relict, as we say in the law, 
of a naval officer of high rank, who, I 
fancy, was some years older than herself. 
She came here about two years ago, and 
bought a picturesque old place that was 
built, long since, out of the ruins of the 
old Benedictine abbey that used to stand 
at the rear of what’s now called Abbey 
Gate. Some of the ruins, as you know, are 
still there. Clever woman—reads a lot, 
and all that sort of thing. Not at all a 
society woman, in spite of her prettiness. 
Bit of a blue-stocking, I fancy. Scarcely 
know her myself.” 

“T think you said my cousin knew her?” 
suggested Brent. 

“Your cousin and she—latterly—were 
very thick,” asserted Tansley. “ He spent 
a lot of time at her house. During nearly 


all last autumn and winter, though, she 


was away in the south of France. Oh, 
yes, Wallingford often went to dine with 
her. She has a companion who lives with 
her—that elderly woman we saw this morn- 
ing. Yes, I suppose Wallingford went 
there—oh, two or three evenings a week. 
In fact, there were people—gossipers—who 
firmly believed that he and Mrs. Saumarez 
were going to make a match of it. Might 
be so; but up to about the end of last sum- 
mer the same people used to say that she 
was going to marry the doctor—Wellesley.” 

— pricked his ears, he scarcely knew 
why. 
“ Wellesley?” he said. “What? Was 
he a—a suitor?” 

“ Oh, well,” answered Tansley. “ I think 
the lady’s one of the sort that’s much fond- 
er of men’s society than of women’s—you 
know! Anyway, after she came here, she 
and Wellesley seemed to take to each other, 
and she used to be in his company a good 
deal. She used to go out driving with him, 
and so on; and he used to go to the Abbey 
House, at that time, just as much as your 
cousin did of late. But about the end of 
last summer Mrs. Saumarez seemed to cool 
off with Wellesley and take on with Wal- 
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lingford. Fact—the doctor got his nose 
put out by the lawyer! There’s no doubt 
about it—and there’s no doubt, either, that 
the result was a distinct coolness, not to 
say dislike, between Wellesley and Walling- 
ford. Up to then those two had been rather 
close friends; but they certainly weren’t 
after Mrs. Saumarez plainly showed a pref- 
erence for Wallingford. Yet, in spite of 
that,” continued Tansley, as if some after- 
thought struck him, “ I'll say this for Wel- 
lesley—he’s never allowed his undoubted 
jealousy of Wallingford to prevent him 
from supporting Wallingford in the town 
council. Indeed, he has always been one 
of the late mayor’s stanchest and most con- 
sistent supporters.” 

“Oh! Dr. Wellesley’s in the town coun- 
cil, is he?” asked Brent. “ And a reform 
man?” 

“He is councilor for the Riverside 
Ward,” answered Tansley, “ and a regular 
radical. In fact, he, Wallingford, and that 
chap Epplewhite were the three recognized 
leaders of the reform party. Yes, Wellesley 
stuck to Wallingford as leader even when 
it became pretty evident that Wallingford 
had ousted him in Mrs. Saumarez’s affec- 
tions—fact!” 

“ Affections, eh?” surmised Brent. “ You 
think it had come to as much as that?” 

“I do!” affirmed Tansley. “ Lord bless 
you, she and Wallingford were as thick as 
thieves, as our local saying goes. Oh, yes 
—lI’m sure she threw Wellesley over for 
Wallingford.” 

Brent heard all this in silence, and re- 
mained for a time in further silence. 

“Um!” he remarked at last. ‘“ Odd! 
Mrs. Saumarez is an unusually pretty wom- 
an. Dr. Wellesley is a very handsome man. 
My cousin, poor fellow, was about as plain 
and insignificant a chap to look at as ever 
I came across.” 

“Your cousin was a damned clever 
chap!” said Tansley incisively. “ He had 
brains, my dear sir; and where women— 
cleverish women, anyhow—are concerned, 
brains are going to come in winners by as 
many lengths as you please. Mrs. Sauma- 
rez, I understand, is a woman who dabbles 
in politics. Your cousin interested her; 
and when a woman gets deeply interested 
in a man—eh?” 

“TI guess you’re right,” assented Brent. 
“ Well, I'll step along and see her.” 

He left Tansley in the hotel and went 
away along the Market Place, wondering a 
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good deal about the information he had 
just received. So there was a coolness be- 
tween his cousin and Wellesley—a coolness 
that amounted, said Tansley, to something 
stronger! Did it amount to jealousy? Did 
the jealousy lead to— 

At that point Brent gave up speculating. 
If there was anything in this new sugges- 
tion, Mrs. Saumarez would hold the key. 
Once more he was face to face with the 
fact that had steadily obtruded itself upon 
him during the last two days—that here in 
this timeworn old place there were people 
who had secrets, and who did things in a 
curiously secret fashion. 

Mrs. Saumarez’s house stood a little way 
back from the street called Abbey Gate— 
an old Jacobean mansion, set amid the elms 
for which Hathelsborough was famous, so 
preposterously and to such a height did 
they grow all over the town. A smart par- 
lor maid who looked inquisitively at him, 
and who was evidently expecting his ar- 
rival, admitted Brent, and led him at once 
along a dimly lighted hall into a little room, 
half parlor, half library, where the glow 
of a shaded lamp shone on a snug and com- 
fortable interior, and on more rows of 
books than young and pretty women gen- 
erally possess. 

Left alone for a few minutes, Brent 
glanced along the well filled shelves, and 
formed the opinion that Mrs. Saumarez 
went in for very solid reading, chiefly in 
the way of social and political economy. 
He began to see now why she and the mur- 
dered mayor had been such close friends. 
The subjects that apparently interested 
her were those in which Wallingford had 
always been deeply absorbed. 

Perhaps, then, Mrs. Saumarez had been 
behind the reform party in Hathelsborough. 
There was a woman wire-puller at the back 
of these matters as a rule, he believed; and 
that sort of thing might be Mrs. Saumarez’s 
little hobby. He turned from these specu- 
lations to find her at his elbow. 

“Thank you for coming, Mr. Brent,” 
she said softly. 

Brent looked attentively at her as he took 
the hand which she held out to him. At 
closer quarters he saw that she was a much 
prettier woman than he had fancied. He 
saw, too, that whatever her tastes might 
be in the way of politics and sociology, she 
was wholly feminine, and not above en- 
hancing her charms by punctilious atten- 
tion to her general appearance and setting. 




















She had been very quietly and even som- 
berly clothed at the inquest that morning, 
but she was now in full evening dress. Her 
smart gown, her wealth of fair hair, her 
violet eyes, and the rose tint of her delicate 
cheek somewhat dazzled Brent, who was 
not much used ‘o women’s society. He felt 
a little shy and a little awkward. 

“ Yes—yes—I came at once,” he said. 
“‘ [—of course, I gathered that you wanted 
to see me.” 

Mrs. Saumarez smiled, and, pointing to 
an easy chair in front of the bright fire, 
dropped into another close by it. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Brent,” she said. “ Yes, 
I wanted to see you, and I couldn’t very 
well go to the Chancellor, could I? So 
thank you again for coming so promptly. 
Perhaps ”—she turned and looked at him 
steadily — “‘ perhaps you’re already aware 
that your cousin and I were great friends?” 

“T’ve heard it,” answered Brent. He 
nodded at one of the bookcases at which 
she had found him looking. “ Similar 
tastes, I suppose? He was a great hand at 
that sort of thing.” 

“ Yes,” she said. “ We had a good deal 
in common. I was much interested in all 
his plans, and so on. He was a very clever 
man—a deeply interesting man; and I have 
felt—this-—more than I care to say. And 
—but I think I’d better tell you why I 
sent for you.” 

“ Yes,” assented Brent. 

“T gathered from what was said at the 
inquest this morning that you are your 
cousin’s sole executor?” she asked. 

“T am,” replied Brent. “I am his sole 
everything.” 

“ Then, of course, you have entire charge 
and custody of his papers?” she suggested. 

“ That’s so,” answered Brent. “ Every- 
thing is in my possession.” 

Mrs. Saumarez sighed gently. It seemed 
to Brent that there was something of relief 
in the sigh. 

“Last autumn and winter,” she con- 
tinued presently, “I was away from home 
a long time. I was in the south of France. 
Mr. Wallingford and I kept up a regular 
correspondence. It was just then, you 
know, that he became mayor, and began to 
formulate his schemes for the regeneration 
of this rotten little town—” 

“You think it’s that, eh?” interrupted 
Brent, emphasizing the personal pronoun. 
“ That’s your conviction?” 

Mrs. Saumarez’s violet eyes flashed, and 
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a queer little smile played for a second 
around the corner of her pretty lips. 

“ Rotten to the core!” she said quietly. 
“Ripe rotten! He knew it. He knew 
more than he ever let any one know!” 

“More than he even let you know?” 
asked Brent. 

“TI knew a good deal,” she replied eva- 
sively; “ but — this correspondence. We 
wrote to each other twice a week all the 
time I was away. I have all his letters— 
there, in that safe.” 

“Yes?” said Brent. 

Mrs. Saumarez looked down at the slen- 
der fingers which lay in her lap. 

“He kept all mine,” she continued. 

“ Yes?” repeated Brent. 

“1 want them,” she murmured, with a 
sudden lifting of her eyelids in her visitor’s 
direction. ‘‘I—naturally I don’t want 
them to—to fall into anybody else’s hands. 
You understand, Mr. Brent?” 

“You want meé to find them?” suggested 
Brent. 

“Not to find them—that is, not to 
search for them,” she replied quickly. “I 
know where they are. I want you, if you 
please, to give them back to me.” 

“Where are they?” asked Brent. 

“ He told me where he kept them,” an- 
swered Mrs. Saumarez. “ They are locked 
in a cedarwood cabinet in a drawer in his 
bedroom.” 

“ Tll get 


“All right!” said Brent. 
them.” 

Was he mistaken in thinking that an un- 
mistakable sigh of relief left Mrs. Sauma- 
rez’s delicate red lips, and that an addi- 
tional flush of color came into her cheeks? 
At any rate, her voice was calm and even 
enough. 

“Thank you,” she said. “So good of 
you! Of course, they aren’t of the faint- 
est interest to anybody. I can have them, 
then—when?”’ 

Brent rose to his feet. 

“When I was taught my business,” he 
said, with a dry smile, “I had a motto 
drummed into my head day in and day out 
—‘ Do it now!’ I guess I'll just go around 
to my cousin’s old rooms and get you that 
cabinet at once.” 

Mrs. Saumarez smiled. 
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It was a smile 


that would have thrilled most men; but 
Brent merely got a deepened impression of 
her prettiness. 

w, like your way of doing things,” she 
said. 


“ That’s business. You ought to 
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stay here, Mr. Brent, and take up your 
cousin’s work.” 

“It would be a fitting tribute to his 
memory, wouldn’t it?” answered Brent. 
“ Aye, well, I don’t know. This letter busi- 
ness is the thing to do now. [I'll be back 
in ten minutes, Mrs. Saumarez.” 

“Let yourself in, and come straight 
here,” she said. “ I'll wait for you.” 

Wallingford’s old rooms were close at 
hand—only around the corner, in fact; and 
Brent went straight to them and into the 
bedroom. He found the cedar cabinet at 
once. He had, in fact, seen it the day be- 
fore, but, finding it locked, had made no 
attempt to open it. He carried it back to 
Mrs. Saumarez, set it on her desk, and 
laid beside it a bunch of keys. 

“TI suppose you'll find the key among 
those,” he said. ‘“ They’re all the private 
keys of his that I have, anyhow.” 

“ Perhaps you will find it?” she suggest- 
ed. “I’m a bad hand at that sort of 
thing.” 

Brent had little difficulty in finding the 
right key. Unthinking, he raised the lid of 
the cabinet—and quickly closed it again. 
In that momentary glimpse of the contents, 
it seemed to him that he had unearthed a 
dead man’s secret; for, in addition to a pile 
of letters, he had seen a woman’s glove, a 
knot of ribbon, and some faded flowers. 

“ That’s it,” he said hurriedly, shutting 
down the lid and affecting to have seen 
nothing. “I'll take the key out of the 
bunch.” 

Mrs. Saumarez took the key from him in 
silence, relocked the cabinet, and carried it 
over to a safe let into the wall of the room. 

“Thank you, Mr. Brent,” she said. 
“T’m glad to have those letters!” 

Brent made as if to leave; but suddenly 
he turned on her. 

“ You know a lot,” he remarked brusque- 
ly. “ What’s your opinion about my cous- 
in’s murder?” 

Mrs. Saumarez remained silent so long 
that he spoke again. 

“ Do you think, from what you’ve seen 
of things in this town, that it was what we 
may call a political crime?” he asked. “A 
—removal?” 

He was watching her closely. He saw 
the violet eyes grow somber, and a certain 
hardness settle about the lines of the well 
shaped mouth and chin. 

“ It’s this!” she said suddenly. “I told 
you just now that this town is rotten—rot- 
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ten and corrupt, as so many of these old- 
world English boroughs are. He knew it, 
poor fellow. He had steadily been finding 
it out since he came here. I dare say you, 
coming from London, a great city, wouldn’t 
understand; but this little town is run by 
a gang, the members of which maneuver 
everything for the benefit of themselves 
and their friends—their friends and their 
hangers-on, their toadies. They—” 

“Do you mean the town trustees?” 
asked Brent. 

“ Not wholly,” replied Mrs. Saumarez; 
“ but all that Epplewhite said to-day about 
the town trustees is true. Those three men 
control the financial affairs of the borough. 
Wallingford, by long and patient investi- 
gation, had come to know how they con- 
trolled them, and how utterly corrupt and 
rotten the whole financial administration 
is. If you could see some of the letters of 
his which I have in that safe—” 

“ Wouldn’t it be well to produce them?” 
suggested Brent. 

‘* No—not yet, anyhow,” she said. * I'll 
consider that. Much of it is general state- 
ment, not particular accusation; and the 
town trustees question is not all. Until 
very recently, when a reform party gradu- 
ally got into being, and increased steadily 
—though it’s still in a minority—the whole 
representation and administration of the 
borough was hopelessly bad and unprin- 
cipled. Why do you suppose men went 
into the town council? To represent the 
taxpayers, the townspeople? No, but to 
look after their own interests; to safeguard 
themselves; to get what they could out of 
it. The whole policy of the old councils 
was one of—there’s only one word for it, 
Mr. Brent, and that’s only just becoming 
Anglicized — graft! A municipal govern- 
ment is supposed to exist for the good, the 
welfare, the protection of a town, but the 
whole idea of these Hathelsborough men, 
in the past, has been to use their powers 
and privileges for their own ends. So here 
you’ve had, on the one hand, the unfortu- 
nate taxpayer, and, on the other, a close 
corporation, a privileged band of pirates, 
battening on them. In plain words, there 


are about a hundred men in Hathelsbor- 
ough who have used the seven or eight 
thousand other people as a means to their 
own ends. The town has been a helpless, 
defenseless thing, from which these harpies 
have picked whatever they could lay their 
talons on!” 
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“That’s the conclusion he’d come to, 
eh?” asked Brent. 

“He couldn’t come to any other after 
many years of patient investigation,” de- 
clared Mrs. Saumarez. “ He was the sort 
of man who had an inborn hatred of abuses 
and shams and hypocrisy. Now put it to 
yourself—when a man stands up against 
vested interests, such as exist here, and 
says plainly that he’s never going to rest, 
nor leave a stone unturned, until he’s made 
a radical and thorough reformation, do you 
think he’s going to have a primrose path 
of it? Bah! But /e knew! . He knew his 
danger.” 

“ But—murder!” said Brent. 

Mrs. Saumarez shook her head. 

“Yes,” she answered; “but there are 
men in this place who wouldn’t stick at 
even that. You don’t know. If Walling- 
ford had done all the things he’d vowed 
to do, there would have been such an ex- 
posure of affairs here as would have made 
the whole country agape. Some men would 
have been ruined — literally ruined — I 
know! And things will come out and be 
tracked down, if no red herrings are drawn 
across the trail. You're going to get at 
the truth?” 

“ By God, yes!” exclaimed Brent, with 
sudden fervor. ‘I am so!” 

“ Look for his murderers among the men 
he intended to show up, then!” she said, 
with a certain fierce intensity. “ And look 
closely—and secretly! There’s no other 


way!” 
XI 


BRENT went back to his hotel, to find 
the town clerk of Hathelsborough waiting 
for him in his private sitting room. His 
visitor, a sharp-eyed man whose profession 
was suggested in every look and move- 
ment, greeted him with a suavity of man- 
ner which set Brent on his guard. 

“T am here, Mr. Brent,” said he, with 
an almost deprecating smile, ‘“ as—well, 
as a sort of informal deputation—very in- 
formal indeed.” 

“ Deputations represent somebody or 
something,” retorted Brent, in his brusquest 
fashion. “Whom do you represent?” 

“The borough authorities,” replied the 
town clerk, with another smile. “‘ That is 
to say—” 

“You'll excuse me for interrupting,” 
said Brent. “I’m a man of plain speech. 
I take it that by ‘borough authorities’ 
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you mean, say, Mr. Simon Crood and his 
fellow town trustees? That so?” 

“Well, perhaps so,” admitted the town 
clerk. “ Mr. Alderman Crood, to be sure, 
is deputy mayor; and he and his brother 
town trustees are certainly men of au- 
thority here.” 

“ What do you want?” demanded Brent. 

The town clerk lowered his voice—quite 
unnecessarily, in Brent’s opinion. His 
suave tones became dulcet and mollifying. 

“* My dear sir,” he said, leaning forward, 
“to-morrow you have the sad task of in- 
terring your cousin—our late greatly re- 
spected mayor.” 

“Going to bury him to-morrow,” re- 
sponded Brent. “ Just so—well?” 

“ There is a rumor in the town that you 
intend the—er—ceremony to be absolutely 
private,” continued the town clerk. 

“I do,” assented Brent. “ It will be ab-. 
solutely private.” 

The town clerk made a little expostu- 
latory sound. 

“* My dear sir,” he said soothingly, “ the 
late Mr. Wallingford was mayor of Hath- 
elsborough—the four hundred and eighty- 
first mayor of Hathelsborough, Mr. Brent!” 

Brent, who was leaning against the man- 
telpiece, looked fixedly at his visitor. 

“Supposing he was the nine hundred 
and ninety-ninth mayor of Hathelsbor- 
ough?” he asked quietly. ‘“ What then?” 

“He should have a public funeral,” 
promptly declared the town clerk. “ My 
dear sir, to inter a mayor of Hathelsborough 
—and the four hundred and eighty-first 
holder of the ancient and most dignified 
office—privately, as if he were a—a mere 
nobody, a common townsman, is—oh, real- 
ly, it’s unheard of!” 

“That the notion of the men who sent 
you here?” asked Brent grimly. 

“ The notion, as you call it, of the gen- 
tlemen who sent me here, Mr. Brent, is 
that your cousin’s funeral obsequies should 
be of a public nature,” answered the town 
clerk. “ According to precedent, of course. 
During my term of office as town clerk, 
two mayors have died during their year of 
mayoralty. On such occasions, the city 
authorities have been present in state.” 

“In state, eh?” said Brent. ‘“ What 
would that amount to? Some sort of pro- 
cession, eh?” 

“A duly marshaled one,” answered the 
town clerk. ‘“ The beadle with his mace; 
the deputy mayor; the recorder and the 
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town clerk, with their wigs and gowns; the 
aldermen in their furred robes; the coun- 
cilors in their violet gowns—a very stately 
procession, Mr. Brent, preceding the 
funeral cortége to St. MHathelswide’s 
Church, where the vicar, as mayor’s chap- 
lain, would deliver a funeral oration. The 
procession would subsequently return to 
the Moot Hall, for wine and cake.” 

Brent rubbed his square chin, staring 
hard at his visitor. 

“Um!” he said at last. ‘“‘ Well, there 
isn’t going to be anything of that sort to- 
morrow. I’m just going to bury my cousin 
quietly and privately, without maces and 
furred robes and violet gowns. You can 
just tell ’em politely—nothing doing!” 

“ But, my dear sir, my good Mr. Brent!” 
expostulated the visitor. ‘“ The mayor of 
Hathelsborough! The oldest borough in 

.the country! Why, our charter of incor- 
poration dates from—” 

“T’m not particularly interested in ar- 
cheology just now, anyway,” interrupted 
Brent. “ It’s nothing to me in connection 
with this matter if your old charter was 
signed by William the Conqueror or Ed- 
ward the Confessor. I say—there’s noth- 
ing doing!” 

“But your reasons, my dear sir, your 
reasons!” exclaimed the town clerk. 
“ Such a breaking with established custom 
and precedent! I really don’t know what 
the neighboring boroughs will say of us!” 

“Let ’em say!” retorted Brent. 

He laughed contemptuously; but sud- 
denly his mood changed, and he turned on 
his visitor with what the town clerk after- 
ward described as a very ugly look. 

“Tf you want to know,” he added, “ I'll 
tell you why I won’t have any city au- 
thorities processing after my cousin’s dead 
body. It’s because I believe that his mur- 
derer’s one of ’em! Understand?” 

The town clerk, a rosy-cheeked man, 
turned pale. His gloves lay on the table 
at his elbow, and his fingers trembled a 
little as he picked them up and began fit- 
ting them on with meticulous precision. 

“ My dear sir,” he said, in a tone that 
suggested his profession more strongly than 
ever, “that’s very grave language. As a 
solicitor, I should advise you—” 

“When I say murderer,” continued 
Brent, “ I’m perhaps wrong. I might, ana 
no doubt should, have used the plural— 
murderers. I believe that more than one 


of your rascally gang conspired to murder 
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my cousin, and I’m going to have no blood- 
stained hypocrites processing after his cof- 
fin. You tell ’em to keep away!” 

“T had better withdraw,” said the town 
clerk. 

“No hurry,” observed Brent, changing 
to geniality. He laid his hand on the bell. 
“ Have a whisky and soda and a cigar? 
We've finished our business, and I guess 
you’re a man as well as a lawyer, eh?” 

But the visitor was unable to disassocia- 
ate his personal identity from his office, and 
he bowed himself out. Brent laughed when 
he had gone. 

“Got the weight of four hundred and 
eighty-one years of history on him!” he 
said. “Lord! It’s like living with gener- 
ation after generation of your grandfathers 
slung around you. Four hundred and 
eighty-one years! Must have been in the 
bad old days when this moldy town got its 
charter!” 

Next morning Brent buried the dead 
mayor in St. Hathelswide’s churchyard, 
privately and quietly. He stayed by the 
grave until the sexton and his assistants 
had laid the green turf over it. That done, 
he went to the Abbey House and sought 
out Mrs. Saumarez. After his character- 
istic fashion, he spoke out what was in 
his mind. 

“T’ve pretty well decided to do what 
you suggested last night,” he said, giving 
her one of his direct glances. “ You know 
what I mean—to go on with his work.” 

Mrs. Saumarez’s eyes sparkled. 

“That would be splendid!” she ex- 
claimed. “ But if he had opposition, you’ll 
have it a hundred fold! You're not 
afraid?” 

“ Afraid of nothing,” said Brent careless- 
ly; “but I don’t see how I can get any 
right to do it. I’ve no locus standi. I’m 
not a townsman; but then he wasn’t, to 
begin with.” 

“T’d forgotten that,” said Mrs. Sauma- 
rez. “And of course you would have to 
give up your work in London—journalism, 
isn’t it?” 

“T’ve thought of that,” said Brent. 
“Well, I’ve had a pretty good spell at it, 
and I’m not so keen about sticking to it 
any longer. There’s other work—literary 
work—that I should prefer. I’m not de- 
pendent on it, for I have means of my own, 
and now Wallingford has left me a good 
lot of money. No—I guess I wouldn’t 
mind coming here and going on with the 
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job that he set himself to. I should like 
to do it; but how to get a footing in the 
place?” 

Mrs. Saumarez considered for a while. 
Suddenly her face lighted up. 

“You have money,” she said. “ Why 
don’t you buy a bit of property in the 
town—a piece of real estate? Then—” 

Brent picked up his hat. 

“ That’s a good notion,” he said. “I'll 
step around and see Tansley about it.” 

Tansley was one of the very few men 
whom Brent had invited to be present at 
his cousin’s interment. The solicitor had 
just changed his mourning garments for 
those of everyday life, and was settling 
down to his professional business, when 
Brent was shown into his private office. 

“ Busy?” demanded Brent in his usual 
laconic fashion. 

“Give you whatever time you want,” 
answered Tansley, who knew his man by 
this time. ‘‘ What is it now?” 

“T’ve concluded to take up my abode 
in this old town,” said Brent, with some- 
thing of a sheepish smile. ‘“ Seems queer, 
no doubt, but my mind’s fixed. You don’t 
know of anybody who has a bit of real es- 
tate to sell—nice little house, or something 
of that sort? If so—eh?” 

Tansley thrust his letters and papers 
aside, pushed an open box of cigars in his 
visitor’s direction, and, lighting one him- 
self, became inquisitively attentive. 

“ What’s the game?” he asked. 

Brent lighted a cigar and took two or 
three meditative puffs at it before answer- 
ing this direct question. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “ I don’t think 
that I’m a particularly sentimental sort of 
person, but all the same I’m not storm- 
proof against sentiment; and I have come 
to feel that it’s up to me to go on with my 
cousin’s job in this place. Understand?” 

Tansley took his cigar from his lips and 
whistled. 

“Tall order, Brent!” he remarked. 

“So I reckon,” assented Brent; “ but 
I’ve served an apprenticeship to that sort 
of thing, and I’ve always gone through 
with whatever came in my way.” 

“ Let’s be plain,” said Tansley. “ You 
mean that you want to settle here in the 
town, and go on with Wallingford’s reform 
policy?” 

“ That’s just it,” replied Brent. “ You’ve 
got it.” 

“ All I can say is, then, that you’re ren- 








dering yourself up to—well, not envy, but 
certainly to hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, as it’s phrased in the Prayer 
Book,” declared Tansley. “ You'll have a 
hot old time!” ° 

“ Used to ’em!” retorted Brent. “ You 
forget I’ve been a newspaper man for some 
years.” 

“ But you didn’t get that sort of thing?” 
suggested Tansley, half incredulous. 

Brent flicked the ash from his cigar and 
smiled. 

“ Don’t go in for tall talk,” he said lazi- 
ly; “but it was I who tracked down the 
defaulting directors of the Combined Amal- 
gamation affair, and ran to earth that chap 
who murdered his ward away up in North- 
umberland, and found the Pembury ab- 
sconding bank manager who’d scooted off 
so cleverly that the detectives couldn’t 
trace him! Pretty stiff propositions, all 
those; and I reckon I can do my bit here 
in this place, on Wallingford’s lines, if I 
get the right to intervene as a townsman. 
That’s what I want—locus standi.” 

“ And when you’ve got it—what then?” 
asked Tansley. 

Brent worked his cigar into the corner 
of his firm lips, and, folding his arms, stared 
straight in front of him. 

“ Well,” he said slowly, “I think I’ve 
fixed that, in my own mind—fixed it all 
out while the parson was putting him away 
in that old churchyard this morning. I 
was thinking while he was reading his book. 
I understand that by my cousin’s death 
there’s a vacancy in the town council. He 
sat for some ward or other, eh?” 

“He sat for the Castle Ward as town 
councilor,” assented Tansley. “So, of 
course, there’s a vacancy.” 

“ Well,” continued Brent, “I reckon I'll 
put up for that vacancy. I’ll be Mr. Coun- 
cilor Richard Brent—see?” 

“You’re a stranger, man!” laughed 
Tansley. 

“T’ll not be in a week’s time,” retorted 
Brent. “ I’ll be known to every household- 
er in that ward! If I buy real estate in 
the town, I shall be a townsman, shan’t I? 
A burgess, I reckon; and then—why, legal- 
ly I shall be as much a Hathelsborough 
man as—say Simon Crood.” 

Tansley took his hands out of his pockets 
and began to search among his papers. 

“ Well, you’re a go-ahead chap, Brent,” 
he said. “ Evidently not the sort to let 
grass grow under your feet. If you want 
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to buy a bit of nice property, I’ve the very 
goods for you. There’s a client of mine, 
John Chillingham, a retired tradesman, 
who wants to sell his house. He’s desirous 
of quitting this part of the country and 
going to live on the south coast. It’s a de- 
lightful bit of property—just at the back 
of the Castle, and therefore in the Castle 
Ward. Acacia Lodge, it’s called — nice, 
roomy, old-fashioned house, in splendid 
condition, modernized, set in a beautiful 
old garden, with a magnificent cedar tree 
on the lawn, and a fine view from the front 
windows; and, for a quick sale, cheap.” 

“ What’s the figure?” asked Brent. 

“Two thousand guineas,” answered 
Tansley. 

Brent reached for his hat. 

“ Let’s go look at it,” he said. 


XII 


WITHIN a few hours Brent had settled 
his purchase of Acacia Lodge from the re- 
tired tradesman, and Tansley was busy 
with the legal formalities of the convey- 
ance. That done, and in his new character 


of townsman and property owner, Brent 
sought out Peppermore, and into that wor- 
thy’s itching and astonished ears poured a 


confession which the editor of the Monitor 
was to keep secret until next day. 

This done, Brent, retiring to his sitting 
room at the Chancellor, took up pen and 
paper and proceeded to write a document 
which occasioned him more thought than 
he usually gave to his literary productions. 
It was not a lengthy document, but it had 
been rewritten and interlined and corrected 
several times before Brent carried it to 
Peppermore’s office. Reading it over, the 
editor grinned with malicious satisfaction. 

“That ‘ll make ’em open their mouths 
and their eyes to-morrow morning, Mr. 
Brent!” he exclaimed. “ We'll have it 
posted all over the town by ten o’clock, sir. 
All that the Monitor—powerful organ, Mr. 
Brent, very powerful organ!—can do on 
your behalf and in your interest shall be 
done, sir. It shall be done con amore, as 
I believe they say in Italy.” 

“ Thank you!” said Brent. 
right stuff.” 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” replied Pepper- 
more. “Only too pleased. Egad, I wish 
I could see Mr. Alderman Crood’s face 
when he reads this poster!” 

At five minutes past ten next morning, 
as Crood, Mallett, and Coppinger came to- 


“ You’re the 
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gether out of the side door of the bank, 
where they had been in close conference 
since half past nine, on affairs of their own, 
Simon Crood saw the poster, on which was 
set out Brent’s election address to the vot- 
ers of the Castle Ward. A copy of it had 
been posted on a blank wall opposite, and 
the three men, open-mouthed and wide- 
eyed, gathered before it and read. 

Crood grew purple with anger. 

“Impudence!” he exclaimed at last. 
“Sheer brazen impudence! Him—a 
stranger! Take up his cousin’s work, will 
he? And what does he mean by saying 
that he’s now a Hathelsborough man?” 

“T heard about that last night,” an- 
swered Coppinger. “ Tansley told two or 
three of us at the club. This fellow Brent 
has bought that property of old Chilling- 
ham’s—Acacia Lodge. Freehold, you know 
—bought it right out. He’s a Hathelsbor- 
ough man now, right enough.” 

Then they both turned and glanced at 
Mallett, who was reading Brent’s elec- 
tion address with brooding eyes and lower- 
ing brow. 

“ Well?” demanded Coppinger. “ What 
do you make of it, Mallett?” 

Mallett removed his glasses and sniffed. 

“ Don’t let’s deceive ourselves,” he said, 
with a hasty glance round. “ This chap’s 
out to make trouble. He’s no fool, either. 
If he gets into the council, we shall have 
an implacable enemy; and he has a good 
chance. It’s more necessary than ever that 
we should bring off to-morrow what we’ve 
been talking over this morning.” 

“ We ought to do that,” said Coppinger. 
“ We can count on fourteen sure votes.” 

“ Aye,” said Mallett, “ but—so can 
they! The thing is the three votes that 
neither party can count on. We must get 
at those three men to-day. If we don’t 
carry our point to-morrow, we shall have 
Sam Epplewhite or Dr. Wellesley as mayor, 
and things ’ll be as bad as they were under 
Wallingford.” 

This conversation referred to an ex- 
traordinary meeting of the town council 
which had been convened for the next day, 
in order to elect a new mayor of Hathels- 
borough in succession to John Wallingford, 
deceased. Brent heard of it that afternoon 
from Queenie Crood, in the Castle grounds. 

He had met Queenie there more than 
once since their first talk in those sheltered 
nooks. Already he was not quite sure that 
he was not looking forward with increasing 
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pleasure to their meetings. For with each, 
Queenie came farther out of her shell. 
The more they met, the more she let him 
see of herself, and he found that she in- 
terested him. 

They had given up talking of Queenie’s 
stage ambitions. Not that she had thrown 
them over, but she and Brent had begun to 
find the discussion of their own personali- 
ties more to the immediate point than the 
canvassing of remote possibilities. Each, 
in fact, was in the stage of finding the 
other a mine worth exploring. Brent be- 
gan to see much in Queenie and her dark 
eyes. Queenie was beginning to consider 
Brent, with his grim jaw, his brusque, off- 
hand speech, and his masterful manner, a 
curiously fascinating person. Besides, he 
was beginning to do things that only strong 
men do. 

“ You're in high disgrace at the Tannery 
House, I can tell you,” she remarked arch- 
ly, when they met that afternoon. “I 
should think your ears must have burned at 
dinner time to-day.” 

“Why, now?” inquired Brent. 

“ Uncle Simon brought Mallett and Cop- 
pinger home to dinner,” continued Queenie. 
“Tt was lucky there was a big hot joint, 
for they’re all great eaters and drinkers. 
Well, they abused you to their hearts’ con- 
tent. This town council business — they 
say it’s infernal impudence for you to put 
up for election. However, Coppinger says 
you'll not get in.” 

“Coppinger is a bad prophet,” said 
Brent. “I'll be town councilor in a fort- 
night. Lay anybody ten to one!” 

“ Well, they’ll do everything they possi- 
bly can to keep you out,” declared 
Queenie. “ You’ve got to fight an awful 
lot of opposition.” 

“Let ’em all come!” retorted Brent. 
“T’'ll represent the Castle Ward, and, now 
that I’m a burgess of Hathelsborough, I’ll 
be mayor some old time!” 

“Not yet, though,” said Queenie. 
“They’re going to elect a new mayor to- 
morrow—in place of your cousin, of 
course.” 

Brent started. Nobody had mentioned 
that to him; yet he might have thought of 
it himself. Of course, there must be a new 
mayor of Hathelsborough. 

“Gad! I hope it ‘ll not be one of the 
old gang!” he muttered. “If it is—” 

By noon next day he heard that the old 
gang had triumphed, for Mr. Alderman 
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Crood was elected mayor by a majority of 
two votes. A couple of the wabblers on 
the council had given way at the last mo- 
ment, and had decided to throw in their 
lot with the reactionary, let-things-alone 


y. 

“Never mind! I'll win my election,” 
said Brent. “ The future is with me!” 

He set to work, in strenuous fashion, to 
enlist the favor of the Castle Ward electo- 
rate. All day, from early morning until 
late at night, he was cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of the burgesses. He had little 
time for any other business, for there were 
but ten days before the election; but now 
and then he visited the police station and 
interviewed Hawthwaite. 

At each visit he found the superintendent 
becoming increasingly reserved and mys- 
terious in manner. Hawthwaite would say 
nothing definite, but he dropped queer 
hints about certain things that he had up 
his sleeve, to be duly produced at the ad- 
journed inquest. As to what these revela- 
tions might be, he remained resolutely si- 
lent, even to Brent. 


XIII 


As the day of the adjourned inquest 
drew near, Brent became aware that there 
were rumors in the air—rumors of some 
sensational development, the particulars of 
which were either unprocurable or utterly 
vague. He heard of them from Pepper- 
more, whose journalistic itching for news 
had so far gone unrelieved. Peppermore 
himself knew no more than that rumor was 
busy, and secret. 

“ Can’t make out for the life of me what 
it is,” said Peppermore, calling upon Brent 
at the Chancellor on the eve of the inquiry; 
“but there’s something coming, sir—some- 
thing! You know that boy of mine— 
young Pryder?” 

“ Smart youth!” replied Brent. 

“ As they make ’em, sir,” agreed Pepper- 
more. “ That boy, Mr. Brent, will go far 
in the profession of which you’re a shining 
and I’m a dim light. He’s got what the 
French, I believe, sir, call a flair for news. 
Took to our line like a duck to water, Mr. 
Brent. Well, now, young Pryder’s father 
is a policeman—sergeant in the borough 
constabulary — and, naturally, he has op- 
portunities of knowing. And when he 
knows, he talks—in the home circle, Mr. 
Brent.” 

“ Been talking?” asked Brent. 
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“ Guardedly, sir, guardedly!” replied 
Peppermore. “ Young Pryder told me this 
afternoon that his father, when he came 
home to dinner to-day, said to him and his 
mother that when the inquest’s reopened 
to-morrow there would be something to talk 
about. Somebody, said Sergeant Pryder, 
would have something to talk of before the 
day was over. So there you are!” 

“I suppose old Pryder didn’t tell young 
Pryder any more than that?” suggested 
Brent. : 

“He did not, sir,” said Peppermore. 
“Had he done so, Jimmy Pryder would 
have made half a column, big type, leaded, 
out of it. No—nothing more. There are 
men in this world, Mr. Brent, as you have 
doubtless observed, who are given to throw- 
ing out mere hints—sort of men who al- 
ways look at you as much as to say, ‘ Ah, 
I could tell a lot if I would!’ I guess Ser- 
geant Pryder’s one of ’em.” 

“ Whatever Sergeant Pryder knows he’s 
got from Hawthwaite, of course,” remarked 
Brent. 

“To be sure, sir!” agreed Peppermore. 
“ Hawthwaite’s been up to something— 
I’ve felt that for some days. I imagine 
there'll be new witnesses to-morrow, but 


who they’ll be I can’t guess.” 
Brent could not guess, either, nor did he 
understand Hawthwaite’s reserve; but he 


wasted no time in speculation. He had al- 
ready made up his mind that unless some- 
thing definite arose at the resumed inquiry, 
he would employ professional detective as- 
sistance, and would get to work on lines 
of his own. He had already seen enough 
of Hathelsborough ways and Hathelsbor- 
ough folk to feel convinced that if this af- 
fair of his cousin’s murder could be hushed 
up, it would be hushed up. 

The Simon Crood gang, he was persuad- 
ed, would move heaven and earth to smooth 
things over and consign the entire episode 
to oblivion. Against that process he meant 
to labor. In his opinion, the stirring up 
of strong public interest was the line to 
take, and he had fully determined that if 
the coroner and his twelve good men and 
true could not sift the problem of this in- 
quiry to the bottom, he would. 

That public curiosity was still strong 
enough, and was lasting well over the pro- 
verbial nine days, Brent saw as soon as he 
quitted the door of the Chancellor next 
morning. The open space between High 
Cross and the Moot Hall was packed with 
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people, eager to enter the big court room as 
soon as the doors were thrown open. Con- 
scious that he himself would get a seat 
whoever else did not, Brent remained 
standing on the steps of the hotel, lazily 
watching the gossiping crowd. 

Suddenly Mrs. Saumarez, once more at- 
tired in the half mourning which she had 
affected at the earlier proceedings, and at- 
tended by the same companion, came along 
the Market Place in his direction. Brent 
went down and joined her. 

“Pretty stiff crowd!” he remarked. 
“T’m afraid you'll find it a bit of a crush 
this time. I suppose you'll not let that 
stop you, though?” 

He noticed then that Mrs. Saumarez was 
looking anxious, perhaps a little distressed, 
and certainly not too well pleased. She 
gave him a glance which began at himself 
and ended at a folded paper that she carried 
in her well gloved hand. 

“ [ve got to go!” she murmured. “ Got 
to, whether I like it or not. They’ve served 
me with a summons—as a witness. Ri- 
diculous! What do I know about it? All 
that I do know is—private!” 

Brent stared at the bit of paper. He, 
too, was wondering what the coroner want- 
ed with Mrs. Saumarez. 

“I’m afraid they haven’t much respect 
for privacy in these affairs,” he remarked. 
“It seems odd, though, that if they want 
you now, they didn’t want you at the first 
sitting!” 

“ Do you think they’ll ask questions that 
are—private?” she suggested timidly. 

“Can’t say,” replied Brent. “ You’d 
better be prepared for anything. You know 
best, after all, what they can ask you. I 
reckon the best plan, in these affairs, is 
just to answer as plainly as possible, and 
be done with it.” 

“There are certain things one doesn’t 
want to have raked up,” she murmured. 
“ For instance—do you think you'll have 
to give evidence again?” 

“ Maybe,” said Brent. 

She gave him a meaning look, and low- 
ered her voice. 

“ Well,” she whispered, “ if you have to, 
don’t let anything come out about—about 
those letters. You know what I mean, Mr. 
Brent—the letters you got for me from 
Mr. Wallingford’s rooms. I—TI don’t want 
it to be known that he and I corresponded 
as much as all that. After all, there are 
some things—” 











Just then, and while Brent was begin- 
ning to speculate on this suddenly revealed 
desire for secrecy, a movement in the crowd 
ahead of them showed that the doors of the 
Moot Hall had been thrown open. He, 
too, moved forward, drawing his compan- 
ion with him. 

“ You'll not forget that?” said Mrs. Sau- 
marez insistently. ‘“ The letters have noth- 
ing to do with this, of course—nothing! 
Don’t let it out that—” 

“T shan’t volunteer any evidence of any 
sort,” responded Brent. “ If I’m confront- 
ed with a direct question which necessitates 
a direct answer, that’s another matter; but 
I don’t think you have anything to worry 
about. I should say that what they want 
you for is to ask a question or two as to my 
cousin’s movements that night. Didn’t he 
call at your house on his way to the mayor’s 
parlor? Yes, that ’ll be it!” 

“T hope so!” said Mrs. Saumarez, with 
a sigh of relief. “ But that witness box, 
and before all these people—I don’t like 
it at all!” 

“Got to be done,” observed Brent. 
“ Soon over, though. Now let’s get in.” 

He piloted Mrs. Saumarez and her com- 
panion into the borough court, handed over 
to the coroner for the special purposes of 
his inquest, and found them seats in a re- 
served part. Leaving them, he went over 
to the solicitors’ table, where he took a 
place by the side of Tansley, who was al- 
ready settled there with his notes and pa- 
pers. Tansley gave Brent a significant 
glance, nodding his head sidewise at other 
men near them. 

“Going to be a more serious affair, 
this, than the first was, Brent,” he whis- 
pered. “Either these police chaps have 
something up their sleeves or Hawthwaite’s 
got some bee in his bonnet. Anyway, 
there’s a barrister in the case on their be- 
half—that little, keen-eyed chap at the far 
end of the table on your left. That’s Mee- 
king, one of the sharpest criminal barris- 
ters going. I hear they’re meaning to call 
a lot of new witnesses; but what it’s all 
about I don’t know.” 

Brent looked up and down the table at 
which they were sitting. There were men 
there—legal-looking men—whom he had 
not seen in the court at the opening day’s 
proceedings. 

“ Who are these other fellows?” he asked. 

“Oh, well, Crood’s got a man represent- 
ing his interests,” replied Tansley. 
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“There’s another solicitor watching the 
case on behalf of the municipal govern- 
ment; and I rather fancy that that chap 
at the extreme end of the table is repre- 
senting the treasury— which may mean 
that this affair is going to be taken up at 
headquarters; but we know nothing till the 
cards are on the board. Hawthwaite looks 
important enough this morning to hold all 
the aces!” 

Brent glanced at the superintendent, 
who was exchanging whispers with the cor- 
oner’s officer, and from him to the crowded 
seats that ran around three sides of the 
court. All the notabilities of Hathelsbor- 
ough were there again, in full force—Si- 
mon Crood, in a seat of honor, as befitted 
his new dignity of mayor; Mallett; Cop- 
pinger; anybody and everybody of conse- 
quence. There, too, were Krevin Crood 
and Queenie, and, just behind Mrs. Sau- 
marez, Dr. Wellesley, looking distinctly 
bored, and his assistant, Dr. Carstairs, a 
young Scotsman. Near them was another 
medical man, Dr. Barber; and near the 
witness box were several men whom Brent 
knew by sight as townsmen, and who were 
evidently expecting to be called for testi- 
mony. He turned away, wondering what 
was to come out of all this. 

Once more the coroner, precise and for- 
mal as ever, took his seat; once more the- 
twelve jurymen settled in their places. 
While Brent was speculating on the first 
order of procedure, he was startled by the 
sharp, official voice of the coroner’s officer. 

“ Mrs. Anita Saumarez!” 

Brent heard Tansley smother an excla- 
mation of surprise. A murmur that was 
not smothered ran along the crowded 
benches behind him. There was something 
dramatic in the sudden calling of the pretty 
young widow, whose personality was still 
more or less of a mystery to Hathelsbor- 
ough people. There was something curi- 
osity-raising in the mere fact that she was 
called. All eyes were on her as, showing 
traces of confusion and resentment, she 
made her way to the witness box. 

There was delay then. Mrs. Saumarez 
had to be instructed to lift her veil and 
remove her right-hand glove. This gave 
the crowd abundant opportunity for ob- 
serving that her usually bright complexion 
had paled, and that she was obviously ill 
at ease. It was with much embarrassment, 
and in a very low voice, that she replied 
to the preliminary questions. 
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Anita Saumarez—widow of the late Cap- 
tain Roderick Francis Saumarez—had been 
resident at the Abbey House, Hathelsbor- 
ough, for about two years. 

“ Doesn’t like this job!” whispered Tans- 
ley to Brent. “Queer! From what bit 
I’ve seen of her, I should have said she’d 
make a very good and self-possessed wit- 
ness; but she’s nervous! Old Seagrave will 
have to tackle her gently.” 

The coroner evidently realized this as 
much as Tansley did. He leaned forward 
confidentially from his desk, toying with 
his spectacles, and regarded the witness 
with an encouraging and paternal smile. 

“Mrs. Saumarez,” he began, “ we want 
to ask you a few questions—questions your 
replies to which may perhaps give us a lit- 
tle light on this very sad matter. I believe 
I am correct in thinking that you and 
the late Mr. Wallingford were personal 
friends?” 

Mrs. Saumarez’s answer came in low 
tones, and in one word. 

“ Yes.” 

“Very close friends, I believe?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ He used to visit at your house a great 
deal?” 

““ Ves.”’ 

“ Dine with you, I think, once or twice 
a week?” 

“ At one time—yes.” 

“ At one time, you say? When was that 
period?” 

Mrs. Saumarez, who had thus far kept 
her eyes on the ledge of the witness box, 
began to take courage. She lifted them to- 
ward the cororer, and, encountering his 
placidly benevolent gaze, let them remain 
there. 

“Well,” she replied, “from about the 
time he became mayor until the time of his 
death.” 

“ Regularly?” 

“ Yes, regularly.” 

“We may take it, then, that you were 
fond of each other’s society?” 

Mrs. Saumarez hesitated. 

“ He was a very interesting man,” she 
said at last. “I liked to talk to him.” 

The coroner bent a little nearer. 

“Well, now, a more personal question,” 
he said suavely. “‘ You will see the im- 
portance of it. Mr. Wallingford was con- 
stantly visiting you. I want a plain answer 
to what I am going to ask you. Was hea 
suitor for your hand?” 
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Mrs. Saumarez’s cheeks flushed, and she 
looked down at the ungloved hand which 
rested, pressed on its gloved fellow, on the 
ledge before her. 

“ He—he asked me to marry him,” she 
murmured. 

“ When was that?” 

“ Not—not long before his death.” 

“ And—lI’m afraid I must ask you—what 
was your answer?” 

“ I—refused his offer.” 

“ Did that make any difference to your 
friendship?” 

“Tt hadn’t done so, up to the time of his 
death.” 

“ He still visited you?” 

“Yes, just as often.” 

The coroner remained silent for a mo- 
ment, glancing at his notes. When he 
looked toward the witness again, he was 
blander than ever. 

“ Now I shall have to ask you still more 
personal questions,” he said. “It is, as 
you must be aware, Mrs. Saumarez, well 
known in the town that after you first came 
here as a resident, you were on terms of 
great friendship with Dr. Wellesley. Do 
you agree to that?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“You used to go out a great deal with 
Dr. Wellesley—driving, and so on?” 

“ Ves.” 

“In fact, Dr. Wellesley at that time 
paid you great attention?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Did those attentions cease about the 
time that you became so friendly with Mr. 
Wallingford?” 

“ Well, they didn’t altogether cease.” 

o But they—shall we say that they fell 
rs) ”? 

Mrs. Saumarez hesitated, obviously dis- 
liking the question. 

“T have always been friends with Dr. 
Wellesley,” she said eventually. 

“ All the same, has your friendship with 
him been quite what it was originally, since 
you became so very friendly with the late 
mayor?” 

“ Well, perhaps not.” 

“Will you give me a plain answer to 
this question? Was there any jealousy 
aroused between Dr. Wellesley and Mr. 
Wallingford because of you?” 

This time Mrs. Saumarez took a long 
time to answer. She seemed to be think- 
ing, reflecting; and when she replied, it 
was only to question the coroner. 
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“Am I obliged to answer that?” she 
asked. 

“TI am afraid I must press for an an- 
swer,” said the coroner. “It is an impor- 
tant point.” 

“] think there was jealousy,” she re- 
plied in a low voice. 

“ On whose part?” 

“Dr. Wellesley thought I had thrown 
him over for Mr. Wallingford.” 

“Had Dr. Wellesley ever asked you to 
marry him?” 

Mrs. Saumarez’s answer came with un- 
expected swiftness. 

“Oh, yes—two or three times!” 

“ Had you refused him also, then?” 

Mrs. Saumarez paused. Her cheeks 
flushed a deeper red. 

“ The fact was, I didn’t want to marry 
anybody—not just then, anyway,” she an- 
swered. “ They—both asked me—several 
times. I—if you please, will you not ask 
me any more about my private affairs? 
They have nothing to do with this. It 
wasn’t my fault that those two men were 
jealous of each other, and—” 

“ She’s let the cat out of the bag now!” 
whispered Tansley to Brent. ‘“ Gad, I see 
how this thing’s going to develop! Whew! 
Well, there she goes!” 

For the coroner had politely motioned 
Mrs. Saumarez away from the box, and 
the next instant the official voice rapped 
out another name: 

“Dr. Rutherford Carstairs!” 


XIV 


Carstatrs, a red-haired, blue - eyed, 
stolid-faced young Scotsman, stepped into 
the witness box with the air of a man who 
is being forced against his will to the per- 
formance of some distasteful duty. Every- 
body looked wonderingly at him. He was 
a comparative stranger in the town, and 
unimaginative people among the spectators 
were already cudgeling their brains for an 
explanation of his presence. 

Brent, after a glance at Carstairs, trans- 
ferred his attention to the young Scots- 
man’s principal, at whom he had already 
looked once or twice during Mrs. Sauma- 
rez’s brief occupancy of the witness box. 
Wellesley, sitting in a corner seat a little 
to the rear of the solicitors’ table, had mani- 
fested some signs of surprise and annoy- 
ance while Mrs. Saumarez was being ques- 
tioned; now he showed blank wonder at 
hearing his assistant called. He looked 
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from Carstairs to the coroner, and from the 
coroner to Hawthwaite. Suddenly, while 
Carstairs was taking the oath, he slipped 
from his seat, approached Cotman, a local 
solicitor, who sat listening, close by Tans- 
ley, and began to talk to him in hurried 
undertones. 

Tansley nudged Brent’s elbow. 

“ Wellesley’s tumbled to it!” he whis- 
pered. “ The police suspect—him!” 

“Good Heavens!” muttered Brent, ut- 
terly unprepared for this suggestion. “ You 
really think so?” 

“ Dead sure!” asserted Tansley. “ That’s 
the theory! What’s this red-headed chap 
called for, else? You listen!” 

Brent was listening keenly enough. The 
witness was giving an account of himself. 
Robert Carstairs—qualified medical prac- 
titioner—dqualifications specified—at pres- 
ent assistant to Dr. Wellesley—been with 
him three months. 

“Dr. Carstairs,” began the coroner, “ do 
you remember the evening on which the 
late mayor, Mr. Wallingford, was found 
dead in the mayor’s parlor?” 

“T do,” replied Carstairs bluntly. 

“ Where were you on that evening?” 

“In the surgery.” 

“What are your surgery hours at Dr. 
Wellesley’s?” 

“ Nine to ten of a morning and seven to 
nine of an evening.” 

“ Was Dr. Wellesley with you in the sur- 
gery on that particular evening?” 

“ He was—some of the time.” 

“ Not all the time?” 

“ No.” 

“What part of the time was he there 
with you?” 

“From seven o’clock until half past 
seven.” 

“ Attending to patients, I suppose?” 

“There were patients in the surgery— 
three or four.” 

“Do you remember who they were?” 

“ Not particularly. Their names will be 
in the book.” 

“ Just ordinary callers?” 

“ Just that.” 

“ You stated just now that Dr. Wellesley 
was there until half past seven. What hap- 
pened then?” 

“ He went out of the surgery.” 

“Do you mean out of the house?” 

“T mean just what I say—out of the 
surgery.” 

“ Where is the surgery situated?” 
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“ At the back of the house, behind the 
dining room. There’s a way into it from 
St. Laurence Lane. That’s the way the 
patients come in.” 

“Did Dr. Wellesley go out that way, 
or did he go into the house?” 

“T don’t know where he went. All I 
know is that he went, leaving me in the 

” 

“Didn’t say where he was going?” 

“He didn’t say anything.” 

“Was he dressed for going out?” 

“ No—he was wearing a white linen 
jacket, such as we always wear at surgery 
hours.” 

“ And that was at half past seven?” 

“ Half past seven precisely.” 

“ How do you fix the time?” 

“There’s a big, old-fashioned clock in 
the surgery. Just as Dr. Wellesley went 
out, I heard the Moot Hall clock chime 
half past seven, and then the chimes of St. 
Hathelswide’s church. I noticed that our 
clock was a couple of minutes slow, and I 
put it right.” 

“And when did you next see Dr. 
Wellesley?” 

“ At just eleven minutes to eight.” 

“ Where?” 

“In the surgery.” 

“He came back there?” 

"Tes." 

“How do you fix that precise time— 
eleven minutes to eight?” 

“ Because he’d arranged to see a patient 
in Meadow Gate at ten minutes to eight. 
I glanced at the clock as he came in, saw 
what time it was, and reminded him of the 

intment.” 

“ Did he go to keep it?” 

“He did.” 

“Was Dr. Wellesley still wearing the 
white linen jacket when he came back to 
you?” 

“Yes. He took it off then, put on his 
coat and hat, and went out again.” 

“ According to what you say, he was out 
of the surgery, wearing that white linen 
jacket, exactly nineteen minutes. When he 
came back, at eleven minutes to eight, did 
he say anything to you of where he had 
been, or what he had been doing, during 
the interval between seven thirty and seven 
forty-nine?” 

“ He said nothing.” 

“ You concluded that he had been in the 
house?” 
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“TI concluded nothing. I never even 
thought about it; but I certainly shouldn’t 
have thought that he would go out into the 
street in his surgery jacket.” 

“ Well, you have said that Dr. Wellesley 
went out at ten minutes to eight to see this 
patient in Meadow Gate. Did anything 
unusual happen after that—in the surgery, 
I mean?” 

“Nothing, until a little after eight. 
Then a policeman came for Dr. Wellesley, 
saying that the mayor had been found dead 
in his parlor, and that it looked like m :r- 
der. I sent him to find Dr. Wellesley in 
Meadow Gate. I told him where the doc- 
tor was.” 

“You didn’t go over to the Moot Hall 
yourself?” 

“ No—there were several patients in the 
surgery.” 

The coroner paused in his questioning, 
glanced at his papers, and then nodded to 
the witness, as an intimation that he had 
nothing further to ask him. Carstairs was 
about to step down from the box, when 
Cotman, the solicitor to whom Wellesley 
had been whispering, rose quickly from his 
seat and turned toward the coroner. 

“Before this witness leaves the box, 
sir,” he said, “ I should like to ask him two 
or three questions. I am instructed by Dr. 
Wellesley to appear for him. Dr. Welles- 
ley, since you resumed this inquest, sir, 
learns with surprise and—yes, I will say 
disgust, for, strong word though it is, it is 
strictly applicable — that, all unknown to 
him, the police hold him suspect, and are 
endeavoring to fasten the crime of murder 
on him. In fact, sir, I cannot sufficiently 
express my condemnation of the methods 
which have evidently been resorted to, in 
underhand fashion—” 

The coroner waved a deprecating hand 
at the solicitor. 

“Yes, yes!” he said. “ But we are here, 
Mr. Cotman, to hold a full inquiry into the 
circumstances of the death of the late 
mayor, and the police, or anybody else, as 
you know very well, are fully entitled to 
pursue any course they choose in the effort 
to get at the truth. You, to be sure, are 
equally entitled to ask any questions of 
any witness. You wish to question the 
present witness?” 

“T shall exercise my right to question 
this and any other witness, sir,” replied 
Cotman. 
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HE village of Stony Creek didn’t 
really want any tent shows for its 
“home festival week,” but two 

crept in, besides the merry-go-round—the 
Peter Pokagon Medicine Show and the 
Hall of Living Statuary. 

On the opening night, Sarah Frames 
came down town with her foster parents, 
the Watkinses. She was almost skipping. 
Her pink gingham dress crick-cracked with 
excitement. It was a pretty dress, with 
smocking on the shoulders. Mrs. Watkins 
might be shapelessly gaunt in her own 
clothes, but she had a knack for “ fixing 
up ” the thirteen-year-old Sarah. 

It was easy to see that good-natured 
Dave Watkins was going to be dragged 
willy-nilly to the Hall of Living Statuary. 
He was a small, stoutish man with a round, 
red face. At the corner of Main and Rail- 
road Streets the group halted for a final 
discussion. 

“T don’t believe you want to see that 
show, babe,” began Dave. “ By the time 
we get some ice cream—” 

“Now, Daddy Watkins, you promised! 
Didn’t he, Aunt Mill?” 

“Oh, you might’s well take her to the 
show and done with it, Dave,” laughed 
Mrs. Watkins. “Grandma Henley said 
the minister’s girls was goin’, so I guess it’s 
all right. I'll wait for you on the Metho- 
dist church steps. There’s sure to be some 
of my old friends there.” 

“ Why don’t you come too, Aunt Mill?” 

“Me? Mercy!” The gaunt woman 
laughed at such a preposterous idea, as she 
straightened the pink bow on top of Sarah’s 
bobbed brown hair. Then she added, for 
her husband’s ear: “If it ain’t all right 
and proper, you two get up and leave.” 

Dave nodded. Sarah and he drifted on 
with the throng. 


The Medicine Man 


HOW MORGAN FRAMES, WANDERING ADVENTURER, CAME 
BACK TO CLAIM HIS DAUGHTER 


By Mella Russell McCallum 
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It was too early for the statuary show, 
so they stopped to watch the medicine 
salesman. Here the performance was free, 
the profits ensuing from the subsequent sale 
of an alleged cure-all, the Peter Pokagon 
pain eraser. Sarah was all eyes. 

“Ts he a real Indian, daddy?” 

“ *Bout’s much as you are, babe.” 

Upon the platform before them was 
staged a weird sight. A brave in a many- 
colored blanket, which concealed all but 
the middle of his face, was stirring a big 
pot of liquid that steamed and bubbled. 
The pot really rested, of course, on a kero- 
sene burner hidden underneath the bunting. 
Opposite the Indian, on the other side of 
the pot, a big snake lifted its head. 

The man was muttering and moaning. 
As the pot boiled faster, the moaning be- 
came like feverish incantations. It sound- 
ed something like— 


Kio-wan-e-ay !” 


Suddenly, at the height of his frenzy, the 
Indian passed his hands over the pot, 
touching the lever of the kerosene burner 
at the same time. The boiling ceased, and 
the snake lay inert. Removing the corner 
of the blanket that concealed his head, the 
brave stepped forward and began to talk 
in United States. 

He made rather an imposing picture, 
with the blanket still wrapped about him, 
but revealing the handsome set of his head 
and shoulders. He had stained his face 
copper-red, and had accentuated the facial 
traits of the red man, elongating nose and 
mouth and raising the line of the cheek 
bones. Without make-up, his features 
would have more resembled the classic 
Greek. 
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“Ladies and gentlemen, I have under- 
taken to»show you something of the won- 
der and the mystery that goes into the 
making of my marvelous cure for the ills 
of the body, the Peter Pokagon pain eraser. 
The wonder of Indian lore, the spell of the 
serpent!” 

The voice was pleasantly modulated and 
resonant. It held the crowd easily. It 
held Dave Watkins, until a frown appeared 
between his kind, small eyes. 

“We are all brothers,” the salesman 
went on, launching into a sort of sermon. 
“We were all created in the same image— 
the image of God.” 

Just what this excellent truth had to do 
with selling patent medicine was not quite 
clear, but the crowd liked it. They forgot 
that it was a salesmanship “ stunt,” and 
drank in the somewhat timeworn eloquence 
thirstily. 

“T hold that there is not a man living 
sunk so low in the mire— in greed, in 
selfishness, in vice—but that he still has a 
spark from the divine image burning in his 
heart.” 

For some minutes the smooth periods 
flowed on. Only the outer fragments of 


the circle broke away. Clearly, the man 
was charged with personality. His lumi- 
nous, assured eye traveled leisurely from 
face to face. He had the situation well in 
hand, and he enjoyed it. 

Suddenly his eye rested on Sarah Frames 
and Dave Watkins. The fluent speech 


wavered—but only for an instant. Then 
the luminous eye traveled past them, and 
the flowery preachment went on, merging 
subtly into salesmanship again at the end. 

“ And now, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
my privilege to offer, and yours to purchase, 
the marvelous cure for the ills of the body, 
the Peter Pokagon pain eraser, at the as- 
tonishingly low price of eighty-five cents 
the bottle. Step up, friends!” 

Dave drew in his breath sharply. 

“Come on! Let’s get away from here,” 
he said to Sarah. 

“ Maybe the medicine would be good 
for Aunt Mill’s neuralgia.” Sarah’s feet 
lingered. “ Why don’t you buy some?” 

“No, no, it’s all nonsense, such stuff. 
Come!” 

With fingers that trembled a little, he 
guided her out of the crowd and across to 
the other show. 

“Did you notice that medicine man 
looking right straight at me?” babbled 
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Sarah. “It seemed as if I knew him, 
daddy.” 
Dave didn’t appear to hear. her. 


II 


On the platform in front of the statuary 
show a soiled Pierrot fiddled for a girl to 
dance—a “ doll,” with carmine cheeks and 
big, bold blue eyes. Her ballet costume 
was dirty pink plush, edged with fur that 
had once been white. Her performance 
could scarcely be called a dance. It was 
a series of poses, samples of the delights 
to be had within. 

Sarah watched in amazed silence. 

“T think she’s horrid,” she whispered 
positively, with the quick intolerance of a 
thoughtful child. 

Aunt Mill’s teachings in regard to what 
constituted a lady had iene teuti 

“So do I,” agreed Dave fervently. 
“ Want to go back and find Aunt Mill, and 
get some ice cream?” 

“Oh, no—I want to see the show, any- 
way. See how black and sticky her eyelids 
are, daddy!” 

The show proved itself to be neither bet- 
ter nor worse than its kind usually are. 
The tableaux of “ The Horn of Plenty” 
and “ Cinderella” were passably artistic. 
Other scenes, like “ Bathing Maids ”—well, 
Stony Creek has its gallery gods, too. 

“ Like it?” inquired Dave, as they drift- 
ed along Main Street again. 

“Pretty well,” was Sarah’s_ verdict. 
“ Some of it was dandy, and some of it was 
horrid.” 

“ Just so,” agreed Dave. “ I’m glad you 
know how to pass judgment on such a 
thing, Sarah.” 

As they passed the medicine show tent, 
they could see that it was closed for the 
night. A human shape was moving about 
inside. 

“ Maybe he’s putting his snake to bed,” 
giggled Sarah. 

The weight of moral verdicts had slipped 
from her shoulders, and she was all child 
again. 

But Dave did not laugh. He frowned 
silently, and looked sidewise at Sarah’s in- 
cisive profile. She was nearly as tall as he 
was; not a pretty girl, but eager, intelli- 
gent, vivid, and all aquiver with life—half 
child, half grown up. He sighed. 

“Funny about that medicine man!” 
mused Sarah, thoughtful again. “It cer- 
tainly seemed like I knew him. Daddy 
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Watkins, do straighten up your shoulders! 
You’re always decturing me about holding 
up my shoulders!” 

They located Mrs. Watkins. She said 
she had had a “ grand good time ” visiting. 

“Well, it’s just as well you didn’t go 
with us after all, Aunt Mill,” said Sarah 
severely, as they started toward home. 
“You'd have been shocked to death.” 

“Bless me!” laughed Mrs. Watkins. 
“You sound older’n the hills!” 

The next minute, passing the Sugar 
Bowl, Sarah lagged childishly. No one 
appeared to notice it, however. Sarah had 
had two ice cream sodas that day. 

The Watkins house was white and large, 
and set well back on a leafy street that had 
smooth cinder paths instead of walks. 
They went in through the screened porch. 

“Now you go right up to bed, Sarah,” 
ordered Aunt Mill. 

So Sarah kissed them with mechanical 
tenderness, and went up to the pink room 
next to the new bathroom. They had put 
in the bathroom to please Sarah, only last 
fall. Dave and Mill had managed very 
well all their lives without one, but “ with 
Sarah growing up into a young lady ”— 

Likewise they had installed electric lights 
“ for Sarah ”; and the pink room had ivory 
enamel furniture, although Dave and Mill 
were still using Grandma Watkins’s mar- 
ble-topped black walnut set. 

Dave locked the front door, and Mill 
started upstairs. She bent herself as she 
climbed, like an old woman, although she 
was not old. She and Dave were forty. 

“ Wait a minute,” called Dave, leaning 
against the newel post. 

“Why, Dave! You sick?” 

She hurried back down. 

“ No—mad!” 

“ What on earth—” 

“ Morg Frames is back.” 

“ W-what?” 

The woman flinched. 

“ Vep—he’s that medicine man,” Dave 
told her. 

“ But—but—oh, good Lord!” Mill 
stumbled a little. Dave put an arm about 
her, and she clung to him. “Has he— 
seen Sarah?” 

“ Yep—both of us.” 

“ But, Dave, do you think—” 

Dave laughed shortly. 

“ Sure, I think! I know Morg Frames. 
He ain’t just happened to come to Stony 
Creek. He'll be around in the morning to 
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make his daughter’s acquaintance, mark 
my words. His daughter! Oh, Mill, I 
wish she was ours by law!” 

“ Could he ”—the woman’s breath whis- 
tled dryly—“ could he take her away?” 

“ He’s her father, ain’t he?” 

“Oh, Dave, I can’t stand it!” 

“Well”’— Dave touched his wife’s 
smooth, graying hair—“ maybe he won’t 
try to take her. The lazy good- -for-noth- 
ing! Anyway, there ain’t no use crossin’ 
bridges till we come to ’em.’ 

They went upstairs heavily. 


III 


Dave had intended to paper Mrs. Judge 
Burger’s parlor next morning, but he tele- 
phoned to her that he couldn’t possibly 
get at it until after dinner. Mrs. Burger 
sputtered back at him. She had the fur- 
niture all out of the room, she said, and 
company coming for the evening; but 
Dave was obdurate. 

He puttered about the house after break- 
fast, waiting. At nine o’clock Sarah’s long- 
lost father appeared. He was not an 
American Indian this morning, but there 
was something of the Wild West about 
him. He was six feet two, and clean 
shaven, with a red silk handkerchief knot- 
ted gracefully about his collar. Mill 
opened the door in a flurry. 

“ Why, how d’ye do, Mrs. Watkins? Is 
my daughter Sarah here?” 

His pleasant tone penetrated to Dave, 
who sat scowling in the kitchen. 

“ She is, sir. Step in.” 

He seemed to fill the stiff golden oak 
parlor completely. 

Sarah was in the hammock in the back 
yard, with a book and two cookies. Mill 
went out to get her. She passed Dave, and 
they exchanged despairing glances. He 
looked pinched and flabby. He started to- 
ward the parlor. 

“ Ah, Watkins! My good old friend! 
How are you?” The handsome giant rose 
heartily from Mill’s best chair. It was as 
if he was forgiving Dave for something. 

“So you’re back, Frames.” 

Dave ignored the other’s hand. There 
was a silence. Then Frames said: 

“Oh, come, now! I scarcely looked for 
cordiality, but you don’t begrudge me a 
sight of my own child, do you?” 

He smiled sadly and appealingly. 

“You ain’t been in any hurry to get a 
sight of her,” returned Dave. 
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“T’ve had bad luck, Watkins—consist- 
ent bad luck. You sheltered village people 
know nothing of the vicissitudes that—” 

“‘ Never mind the vi-cissitudes!” Dave’s 
small, round mouth pinched off the words. 
“What are you up to? Is this just a so- 
ciety call, or ”—gulp—“ are you figurin’ 
on—anything?” 

The other laughed musically, and waved 
a shapely hand. 

“ Figuring! By no means, Watkins. 
Do you imagine that I would deprive you 
of the fruits of your labor?—although I 
cannot deny that I long passionately for 
the custody of my own.” 

Dave scowled, and plumped himself down 
on the piano stool, staring out the window. 

Suddenly Frames rose, with the air of 
royalty and a deep-drawn “ A-ah!” 

Mill and Sarah were coming in. Mill 
was red-eyed and grim, and had her arm 
around the girl. Sarah was white, but col- 
lected, and electric with excitement. She 


was physically like the man who advanced 
to meet her. 

The father did not make the mistake of 
pouncing on her and clasping her to him. 
He put out his hand gravely, with what 


appeared to be shyness. 

“ You are Sarah?” 

His voice vibrated with repressed emo- 
tion. Sarah nodded once, vigorously, and 
gave him her brown hand. It was not ta- 
pering like his, but hard, and rather square. 
Mill’s arm was still about her, but she was 
not yielding to Mill. She was meeting her 
peculiar problem sturdily. She stood 
poised, hesitant, between them. 

“ You and I must get acquainted, mustn’t 
we?” went on the vibrant voice. “ Fancy 
a father and daughter having to get ac- 
quainted! Why, I believe I’m a little bit 
afraid of you, Sarah!” 

The child smiled. 

“ T’m not afraid of you!” 

“ Bless you for that!” 

Mill and Dave looked uncomfortable in 
the presence of such emotional display. 

* Will you come to see me, little daugh- 
ter? Any time between shows—” 

“Look here, Frames!” cut in Dave. 
“You can come here all you please, but 
don’t ask her down there. Young girls 
don’t hang around tent shows on Main 
Street.” : 

“ But why shouldn’t I go to see him, 
daddy? He’s my father!” Sarah looked 
bewildered. “I want to go!” She pouted, 
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and addressed Frames directly. “ I’ll come 
down this very afternoon—<hat is, if you'll 
keep your snake shut up.” 

“Oh, Celia! She’s as harmless as a kit- 
ten; but I’ll shut her up. And now I fear 
I must be going. I have—ah—my market- 
ing to do.” He smiled graciously upon 
them all. “ You won’t fail me, Sarah?” 

His tone was almost wistful. Aunt Mill 


spoke up. 


“Sarah, dear, you can’t go off down 
there!” 

Sarah slid out of the crook of her arm. 

“I go for groceries on Main Street every 
day of my life, and to the post office. I 
guess I can go to see my own father!” 

And she did. 

Morgan Frames, alias Gypsy Dan, alias 
Peter Pokagon, received his daughter with 
a royal courtesy more befitting a palace 
than a mean tent. At her prim rap he 
rose from the faded green and white canvas 
deck chair, where he had been beguiling 
the time with a dog’s-eared “‘ Horace.” He 
took Sarah’s hand gently, smiled into her 
brown eyes, and drew her inside. 

The girl was in freshly laundered pink 
gingham again. She surveyed the interior 
wonderingly. 

“ Sit down, my dear.” 

He extended a camp stool, and reseated 
himself, swinging one leg over the other. 

Against one dirty gray side wall of the 
tent ranged five cases of the Peter Poka- 
gon pain eraser. In the rear stood a smelly 
kerosene cooking stove, upon which were 
piled a coffeepot, a greasy frying pan, and 
some grimy-looking dishes. Along the 
other side wall stretched an army tent, 
messily made up. Underneath it reposed 
a sizable glass box, containing Celia, the 
snake. 

Frames smiled encouragingly, and rolled 
a cigarette. 

Sarah, sitting primly on the edge of the 
stool, remarked: 

“That book you’ve got there is Latin, 
isn’t it? I began it last term, to Miss Bur- 
nett. Latin’s easy!” 

“Very easy,” he agreed; “and very, 
very comforting, I find. Do you iike 
poetry, Sarah?” 

“Oh, yes, I love it. I think ‘ Evange- 
line’ is great, don’t you?” 

“ Um—well! Suppose you tell me about 
what they give you to study in this cut- 
and-dried educational system that prevails 
in the land of the free.” 
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“ You mean, what do I study at school?” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

Sarah complied at some length, while 
her father stared at the dirty ceiling, a sar- 
donic smile curving his lips. Suddenly he 
muttered, disconnectedly: 

“Why not? A companion! I hadn’t 
thought of it till Watkins gave me the idea, 
but why not? I am getting along—there’s 
no dodging it!” 

“ What?” asked Sarah. 

“Nothing, my dear. Just conversing 
with myseff—a silly habit. You’re a de- 
lightful child, Sarah!” 

He sat up and held out his hand. Sarah 
rose and took it. Then, gently—oh, very 
gently! —he drew her to him, into the bend 
of his arm. 

“* My own little daughter!” he whispered. 

Sarah’s arms came about his neck, and 
she was on his knee. Her sleek brown hair 
lay like silk against his cheek, and dried 
his tears. 

“ Say ‘ father,’ Sarah!” 

“ Father!” 

It was very still in the tent. Then 
Frames began to talk. 

“ Sarah, how would you like to go away 
from Stony Creek with me? To drive 
through the country with Jenny and Celia 
and me? Jenny’s my horse, eating her 
head off out back. How would you like to 
drive through the dim, cool woods, and out 
over bright, daisy-starred meadows, and to 
camp out at night beside some twinkling 
little stream?” 

Sarah scarcely breathed. 

“ You in your little cot—I in my big one 
—under the stars, Sarah! And in the 
morning a dip in the stream—breakfast— 
then away we’d go again! And I would 
teach you your lessons as Jenny ambled 
along—the beauties of literature and of na- 
ture—there, there, child! Don’t look so 
frightened!” 

“O-oh! I’d—just—love—it!” 

“ Dear little Sarah!” 

“ But do you think Aunt Mill and Daddy 
Watkins would let me go?” 

Frames’s face darkened. 

“T think so,” he said quietly. 

“Oh, why have you stayed away from 
me all this time?” she half sobbed. 

He touched her hair. 

“Old man Bad Luck,” he explained 
lightly. ‘May you and he never meet! 
But we won’t allow anything to separate 
us again, will we?” 
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“No, no! You're just the kind of a 
father I want!” ‘ 

It was a hushed and breathless time. 
Then, firmly, he set her down. 

“ Duty, my dear,” he smiled. “I must 
prepare for my afternoon performance. 
Now run back to Mrs. Watkins. An ex- 
cellent woman, Mrs. Watkins!” 

Sarah frowned. 

“ Please don’t call Aunt Mill ‘ excellent.’ 
It sounds so—so chilly! Why, Aunt Mill’s 
the grandest woman you could imagine!” 

“So she is, child. A thousand pardons! 
Now run along, and I’ll come to see you in 
the morning; and maybe, when the end of 
the week rolls around, we'll run away to- 
gether—eh, little daughter? By Jove, I'd 
like to swing you up in the air! But you’re 
so dignified, I don’t know if I dare!” 

“ You may,” said Sarah. “ I’d like it all 
right, even if I am thirteen.” 

“My!” She gasped as he let her down. 
“You’re lots stronger than Daddy Wat- 
kins. Oh, I—I just love you, father!” 


IV 


Tue. “home festival week” belied its 
name at the Watkinses’ house, for it was 
a time of anxiety and sorrow. In despair 
they watched Morgan Frames fascinate his 
daughter. 

Well they knew that fascination. Fif- 
teen years ago, when Frames was Gypsy 
Dan, of shell game notoriety, it had led 
Sarah’s mother, a distant cousin of Dave’s, 
from the safety of her father’s house to— 
what? A life little better than vagabond- 
age, malnutrition, finally consumption. 
When she had really become a burden to 
Frames, he had brought her home, and had 
made a pretense of working in the Stony 
Creek sawmill; but the foreman had soon 
discharged him, for lying under a tree with 
a Latin book in working hours. 

When the young wife died, the Watkinses 
had taken the three-year-old Sarah—tem- 
porarily, it was supposed. Frames went 
away with a traveling show. It was the 
only way he could make money. He prom- 
ised to send money for Sarah’s keep, and 
to return in a few months. 

That was ten years ago. He had never 
sent a penny. Now—it was unbelievable— 
he was back again, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and was calmly planning to take 
Sarah away! 

They were helpless. If Frames had been 
actively vicious or cruel, they could have 
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fought him; but he was neither. He was 
simply lazy and selfish and content with 
the rough life of the road. 

Dave appealed to Judge Burger. The 
judge said that a man couldn’t be deprived 
of the custody of his own child until he was 
proved unfit for it. It would be particu- 
larly difficult, he added, to prove anything 
against a traveling showman. 

“Why doesn’t your wife take Sarah on 
some nice trip somewhere, till this all blows 
over?” the judge suggested. “I'd be will- 
ing to put up the money myself, Dave.” 

“Thanks, judge, I’ve got the money. 
We've offered Sarah everything. Mill hates 
travelin’, but she’d go to China, need be, 
if it would help any.” 

“T’ll have a talk with Frames myself,” 
declared the man of law. 

But the judge had to go out of town on 
political business that afternoon, and for- 
got all about it. 

Every morning Frames, ceremoniously 
shaved, called at the Watkinses’. Every 
afternoon Sarah, crick-cracking with starch, 
called at his tent. Sometimes he cooked 


thick flapjacks for her in the greasy fry- 
ing pan, to her delight and Aunt Mill’s 
ir 


One afternoon, as Sarah sat on her 
father’s knee, the girl who advertised the 
statuary show stuck her head through the 
tent flap. Her sticky-edged eyes took in 
the domestic scene mockingly. 

“ Are you raisin’ a family, Pokagon?” 

She laughed loudly. Frames stirred un- 
easily. 

“ Come in, Vivvy, and meet my daughter 
Sarah. Sarah, Miss Vivian Delancey.” 

Sarah slid down and stuck out an obe- 
dient but protesting hand. Her attitude, 
her crackling gingham, her stiff, pert hair 
bow, all expressed disapproval. 

“ Well, my Gawd, a reg’lar little lady, 
I'll say! Who'd ever have thought she was 
yours, Pokagon? Still, you always did 
have a kind o’ Lord A’mighty way about 
you! Well, I’m pleased to meet you, kid. 
Come over and see me some day, and I'll 
show you how we make up for the statues 
—eh? Your dad and me are old pals.” 

“Thank you,” said Sarah icily, staring 
at Miss Vivian’s costume—dirty white silk 
stockings and pumps, a dirty white silk 
skirt, and a yellow crocheted sweater. 

“T came to borrow your coffeepot, Po- 
kagon,” went on the girl easily. “ Ours is 
bein’ mended.” 
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Frames accommodated her. He even 
went so far as to shake out the three-inch 
bed of coffee grounds in the bottom of the 
pot. 

“T never think to do this for myself,” 
he smiled, “until it refuses to pour for 
me.’ 

When the visitor had gone, Sarah said 
earnestly: 

“Ts -w a friend of yours, father?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

“T wish she wasn’t!” 

“ Why not?” ° 

“ Because she’s loud and—and vulgar. 
Her clothes aren’t nice.” 

For answer, Frames caught her and 
swung her high into the air—a sure cure 
for serious, young-ladyish moods. 

“Tt’s all a matter of standards, my 
dear,” he said airily. ‘“ There are stand- 
ards and standards and standards in the 
world—Stony Creek standards, and others. 
Time, With my help, will broaden you, 


“TI don’t know what you mean,” panted 
Sarah; “but I know you can’t change me 
on one thing, father—that girl isn’t a 
lady P 

Morgan Frames whistled with delight. 

“ Methinks I discern the excellent Mrs. 
Watkins in that remark, my dear! You 
need to be swung up in the air again!” 


V 


Frames and his daughter were to leave 
on Sunday morning. Mill went over 
Sarah’s wardrobe, and packed everything 
carefully. She gave Frames lengthy in- 
structions about sending things back to be 
laundered and repaired. 

He laughed. 

“You fret so uselessly, Mrs. Watkins! 
Now I always wear a garment until it is 
rea-son-ably soiled; then I buy another. 
Sarah can do the same. Besides, I shall 
buy silk dresses for Sarah, not cotton.” 

“Cotton suits a child better, ” snapped 
Mill. “It’s downright wicked of you not 
to have your clothes washed!” 

“A matter of standards again. Now, 
me, I prefer a little lady in silks.” 

Mill sniffed. She cooked and baked a 
mountain of food for them. Frames of- 
fered no objection to that. 

On Saturday morning, after breakfast, 
Dave went down to his paper-hanging shop 
as usual. He gave some directions to the 
young man who was “ learning the trade,” 








then marched straight over to the medicine 
tent. He looked old. He had slept badly 
all the week. 

It was half past seven. The town had 
opened its eyes, but had not yet limbered 
up its joints. An early truck, bringing 
milk to the train, was making a tremendous 
racket on Railroad Street. 

Dave rapped smartly on the tent pole, 
and stepped inside without ceremony. 
Frames, still in bed, raised a tousled head 
from a muddle of dirty blankets; then, 
seemingly with one movement, he rose. He 
was dressed, save for shoes and red hand- 
kerchief. His hair straggled into his eyes. 
Under the cot lay Celia, perfectly free, 
watching. 

“To what do I owe this early morning 
honor, Watkins?” 

“ Put that damned snake away, Frames! 
I don’t want to be bit.” 

The giant laughed, picked up the reptile, 
deposited it in the glass box, and shut the 
lid. 

“ Ugh!” Dave shuddered. “ You touch 
that, and then you touch Sarah!” 

“You appear to have slept poorly, my 
friend.” 

“IT did!” Dave planted his feet wide 
apart. He was rather comical, with his 
short legs and wide body. “I come here 
to tell you a few things, Morg Frames. I 
ain’t got your gift o’ gab, but I guess I can 
get ’em off my chest.” 

The host waved an amused hand. 

“ More advice about laundry—from your 
excellent wife!” 

Taking a comb and a mirror from his 
pocket, he proceeded to make a meticulous 
but waterless toilet. 

“ Yes, you can talk smart, I admit—but 
I can feel,” went on Dave; “and I want 
to tell you that you ain’t got the least ioty 
of how a real father ought to feel.” 

“ Indeed!” said Frames. His manner 
was polite, almost forbearing. 

“ My wife and I raised your little girl, 
Frames. She’s looked on us as parents all 
Her life. She’s said her prayers to us, and 
brung us her lessons, and her little hurts 
and pleasures. We nursed her through 
measles and whoopin’ cough and scarlet-— 
and scarlet ’most got her. I wish it had, 
rather than she’d go with you!” 

“My dear friend, what is the idea? 
You seem upset. Perhaps a drop of some- 
thing stimulating would assist you to re- 
gain yourself. You don’t seem to realize 
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that you are discussing my own flesh and 
blood.” 

“Flesh and blood —yes— but that’s 
where your relation to Sarah stops! By 
the Lord Harry, there’s better ways of 
fatherin’ a child than just by flesh and 
blood! How much thought have you ever 
used on her? How much money have you 
ever spent on her? Why, last summer I 
spent forty dollars gettin’ her teeth straight- 
ened, and I was glad to do it!” 

“T'll try to reimburse you for the money 
spent, Watkins; but for the thought you've 
used—that’s a more difficult debt to pay!” 

There was a palpable sneer in the smooth 
utterance. 

“You pup!” said Dave, and he spat on 
the dirt floor. 

“ Well, have you finished, or shall I turn 
the other cheek to be struck also?” 

“You bet I ain’t finished! You killed 
Sarah’s mother!” . 

Frames sat down quickly on a case of 
medicine. 

“Yes, you did— you and your tramp 
habits. Your confounded sleepin’ out in 
the open in all kinds of weather, and livin’ 
on bacon and flapjacks, killed her as dead 
as if you’d shot her through the heart; 
only yours was a more painful and lingerin’ 
process. And now you aim to drag Sarah 
over the same road!” 

Frames had lighted a cigarette, but it 
burned itself out. He threw it down. 

“Last year we put some improvements 
in our house—for Sarah. We put in elec- 
tric lights, so’s she could study easier, and 
a bathroom, and new furniture for her 
room. Sarah has her own toilet soaps and 
cold cream stuffs, like a reg’lar young lady. 
She takes a bath every day. How often 
do you take one, Frames?” 

“ Really, as one gentleman to another, 
I must beg of you to refrain—” 

The old irony trickled thinly, and 
stopped, before Dave’s set face. 

“Sarah’s growin’ into a young woman. 
My God, man—a young woman! She'll 
need all the lovin’ and the understandin’ 
that no one can give her but a woman like 
my wife. Listen, Frames! What kind of 
women folks will she meet if she goes with 
you? Yes, and what kind of young men— 
for you don’t imagine a girl’s goin’ to be 
content with the beauties of literature and 
nature all the time, do you? Not by a 
darned sight! She’s goin’ to want her 
young folks—and what kind ll they be? 
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Specimens like that statuary girl across the 
street, I s’pose!” 

Frames put up a hand to stop Dave, but 
the small man lashed on. 

“'You’ve got blood on your hands al- 
ready—your wife’s; and there’s worse 
things than death that can come to a girl!” 

Silence. The medicine man’s face was 
gray, his fine eyes glazed. Dave still stood 
with feet wide apart, sweating, spent. 
When he spoke again, his voice did not 
snap out. He spoke wearily, like a clock 
running down. 

“Every night this week I’ve stood out 
there and listened to you orate. You do it 
good. I’ve heard you say these words half 
a dozen times: ‘ There is no man livin’ sunk 
so low in the mire but that he still has a 
spark from the divine image burnin’ in his 
heart.’ For God’s sake, Frames, haven’t 
you got that spark yourself? If you have, 
go away and leave Sarah here!” 

Dave drew his sleeve across his face, and 
lurched out. Frames was still sitting on 
the box, motionless. 

When the paper hanger reached his place 
of business his apprentice looked anxious. 

“ Heat tucker you out so early in the 
morning, Mr. Watkins?” 

Dave didn’t answer. He went back into 


his tiny office, and sat down heavily. 
“T done my God-level best, Mill,” he 


muttered. 
VI 


Because her father did not make his 
customary call that morning, Sarah was 
wild with impatience. With difficulty Mill 
prevailed upon her to remain at home till 
after dinner. She helped sorrowfully with 
the dusting, and frosted the cakes they were 
to take. As soon as dinner was over, she 
raced down to the medicine show tent. 

Frames had been leaving the tent flap 
open for her every day. Now it was shut, 
and she knocked. 

“ Come in!” called Frames. 

Sarah entered and saw Miss Vivian De- 
lancey sitting on the arm of her father’s 
chair. The statuary girl’s hand rested fa- 
miliarly on Frames’s shoulder, and he had 
one arm around her. 

Miss Vivian laughed. 

“ Don’t look so froze up, kid!” 

But Sarah was too stunned to look any- 
thing else. Even her gingham failed to 
crick-crack. 

“ How would you like to have me for a 
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new mamma?” asked Miss Vivian, with an 
ingratiating smile. 

Sarah’s eyes, wide and tragic, sought her 
father’s—and got no help. He was not 
looking her way. 

“Thought you needed—a mother’s care 
—chaperon,” he was mumbling. 

“ Father!” Sarah’s voice rang out, “ Is 
it true?” 

He looked at her then, and nodded. His 
eyes were tragic, too. 

Sarah fled. 

All the afternoon she lay on her bed and 
cried; but Mill Watkins’s step was lighter 
than it had been for many a day. 

Toward night they induced Sarah to 
come down and eat supper. Some neigh- 
bors had invited them to motor down town 
in order to witness the last of the village 
festivities. At first Sarah demurred, but 
Mill appealed to the child’s pride. She 
sat very straight between her foster parents 
in the tonneau. 

As they drove slowly up Main Street, 
the neighbor man exclaimed: 

“ By George, there’s—” 

He checked himself. Miss Delancey and 
Morgan Frames were just coming out of 
the Sugar Bowl. She was hanging on the 
medicine man’s arm. 

Sarah stiffened, but she said nothing. 


Late that night, after Sarah had been 
tucked in by tender fingers and left to dwell 
upon the perfidy of fathers, Mill Watkins 
put a question to her husband. Dave was 
smoking out on the screened porch. His 
pipe glowed at regular, contented intervals. 
Mill sat down by him. 

“ Dave, you think he’s really goin’ to 
marry that girl?” 

Dave puffed. 

-“ No, I don’t. I don’t think he cares a 
tinker’s dam about takin’ her with him, 
either. With all his faults, he was never 
one to dangle around such women.” 

“ Tt beats all,” mused Mill. “ He seemed 
right taken up with Sarah. I—I really be- 
lieve he loves the child!” 

“So do I,” agreed Dave. 

“Then why on earth did—Dave! Do 
you think Morg Frames could have done 
it on purpose?” 

Whereupon Dave told her about his visit 
to the medicine man’s tent. 

“IT throwed his own preachin’ back in 
his face, and—well, 7 say he done an al- 
mighty white thing!” 















Mill sat erect on the edge of her chair, 
its rockers raised high from the floor. 

“Poor fellow!” she said softly. “ He 
ain’t fit to bring her up; but it’s kind of 
sad, too.” 

The electric street lights winked through 
the maples as they sat there, he smoking, 
she rocking. Upstairs in a dainty pink and 
ivory room Sarah slept, at last. 

Down at the dingy railroad station, 
awaiting the night train, a sticky-lidded 
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young woman exhibited a bank note to an- 
other sticky-lidded young woman. 

“For playin’ stepmother ten minutes. 
Soft—what?” she chuckled. 

Away over in the hills, past the outskirts 
of Stony Creek, rattled a small covered 
wagon with a lone driver. 

“ Get along, get along, Jenny, my lass,” 
he said. 

His usually vibrant, assured tones were 
flat to-night, and his shapely figure drooped. 











O one, observing Martin Thomas, the 
shoemaker, would have guessed that 
he was capable of either experienc- 

ing or concealing any- great emotion. Those 
who knew him at all would have laughed 
down the suggestion that he might be con- 
cerned with interests other than his trade, 
his family, and his wife’s church. They 
would have loudly hooted the idea that he 
might carry in his heart a consuming pas- 
sion, which would bear him along above 
disappointment and disaster. 

Thomas was so blunt, so regular, so 
steady-going, that he seemed to all of us to 
be just what he appeared to be—an English 
cobbler without much imagination or am- 
bition. Many were sorry for him, in a 
way, because of his wife, but none thought 
that he needed much sympathy. He did 
not look thin-skinned. 

His shop was under the Racket Store, on 
Front Street. He was the best repair man 
in town, and could have had much more 
work were it possible for him to handle it. 
Customers going there for the first time did 
not like him, because he seemed grumpy; 
but after they got their old shoes back, 
made serviceable by such fine workmanship, 
they did not care about his manner, and 
were dissatisfied when they had to go some- 
where else. 

Martin scarcely ever looked up from his 
bench until some one had entered the shop 
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and stood directly beside him. He never 
spent a superfluous minute waiting on a 
customer, and was back at his work as soon 
as the money was in his draw-string purse. 
He exchanged meteorological observations 
or comments on local happenings curtly, 
and was never known to show any interest 
in such matters. Rather, he gave an inti- 
mation of being offended when they were 
brought to his attention. He was generally 
said to be as gloomy as his shop. 

He had come to Michigan from Canada, 
having been taken there from England as 
a lad. Very soon he was married by an 
angular woman, older than himself, who 
proved to be prolific, ambitious, and dis- 
agreeable. Those who had become ac- 
quainted with him before this alliance said 
it had changed him—that he had been more 
approachable when single. That may have 
been, but, if so, it was forever with the 


k. 

By the time he was thirty, he was the 
father of seven children, his wife was a 
member of every society affiliated with her 
church, and none of the family could recall 
when there had been a peaceful hour in the 
house. This last fact, however, was not 
reckoned as an important matter. The 


same condition prevailed until the shoe- 
maker’s children were grown, but the tur- 
moil never seemed to give any of them con- 
cern; for there were nine to feed and clothe 
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from the proceeds of the shop under the 
Racket Store, and times changed so swift- 
ly that the problem of food and warmth 
excluded almost every other consideration. 

When Martin first set up in business, he 
specialized in repairing boots for the river- 
men who drove pine down the Boardman. 
At the time when he revealed his true self 
to Angus Stewart, his only friend, he was 
the man who took care of golfing shoes for 
our country clubbers. When his first baby 
was born, you could buy a bushel of pota- 
toes for a handful of small coins, and taxes 
were very low, because the streets were 
paved with sawdust. Clothes, too, were 
astonishingly cheap at the company’s store. 

Now we have prices like any other town; 
and in the period of transition Martin’s 
boys and girls were growing up, carrying 
growing demands with them. 

Martin showed no particular emotion 
over the children—not to outsiders. 

“T hear you’ve got another young cob- 
bler at your house,” some facetious towns- 
man would say, after the Herald had made 
its weekly announcement of births and 
deaths. 

“ No—a girl,” Martin would reply. 
“ Now, if I build up this heel—” 

There would be no interest about him in 
anything but the shoe. 

However, when he stood over the crib 
of his youngest at night, and looked at the 
pink face beneath the blankets, there came 
into his pale blue eyes a look of infinite 
tenderness. At supper he would brush his 
blond mustache briskly with the back of 
his hand, and clear his throat roughly, to 
remove the husk that came there. 

He watched each child grow to an age of 
understanding, and made clumsy attempts 
to win its confidence; but his wife did not 
like this, and would tell him that she would 
see to bringing up the young ones. His job, 
she would point out, was to provide the 
wherewithal. She did not state it quite so 
simply, however. She knew not the virtue 
of reticence, brevity; and, one by one, 
Martin’s children came to understand that 
his place in their lives was small indeed. 

Martin resented this very much, but what 
good were his few words and slow tongue 
against the corrosive volubility of his wife? 
She frightened and bewildered him. After 
a time she discovered that he was fearful 
of the responsibility himself; so she harped 
on his obligations to the children, and on 
their poverty, until it became a regular 
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thing for the oil lamp in Thomas’s shop to 
burn in the evening while he pared and 
pegged and thumped. 

If good fortune had touched the lives of 
this group occasionally, it might have been 
easier for them all. Instead, an adverse 
fate hovered about and cast its shadow at 
frequent intervals. 

Martin’s house was just paid for when 
it burned to the ground. His wife had 
frightened him out of insuring it, and, after 
the fire, tongue-lashed him for not taking 
the precaution. Then, almost as soon as 
they were in the rented house, scarlet fever 
swept from child to child until five were 
down at once, None died, but one of the 
girls developed spinal trouble, and was not 
well for three years. During that time the 
second boy broke a leg, and their cow, 
which represented much scrimping and sav- 
ing, died. Then Martin scratched his hand, 
and the resultant infection laid him up for 
three weeks. His life was full of odds and 
ends of hard luck. 

During all this time Martin slaved in his 
shop, went to church twice on Sunday, and 
gave a tenth of his earnings to the Lord. 
Occasionally he made clumsy and timid at- 
tempts to be a friend to his children—which 
advances were invariably frustrated when 
his wife put him in his place. 

He had one friend, however. This was 
Angus Stewart, the jeweler four doors down 
the street. Stewart had come to Michigan 
before Martin, and had married a buxom 
girl who bore him no children, but who kept 
the home above the store, and the store it- 
self, while Angus repaired clocks and 
watches at his bench by the back window, 
which looked out over the bay. 

Stewart had been one of Martin’s first 
customers. 

“ Can ye fix hobs in the sole of a rubber 
boot?” he asked, with his burr. “I want 
them long and strong, so I won’t slip when 
I’m wadin’ the streams to fish.” 

The shoemaker took the boot and turned 
it over. Then he nodded, and said: 

“Yes.” Instead of going on with his 
work, he looked up and asked: “ Fish? 
What for?” 

“ Graylin’,” replied Angus. 

His black eye fixed on Martin’s blue ones 
hungrily, as the gaze of a lonely man will 
seize another’s. However, there was no re- 
sponsive glimmer—that is, none that en- 
dured. The jeweler thought he detected a 
faint response, but it did not last. 
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“T caught browns out of chalk streams 
when I was a boy,” Martin said. 

“ Ah, the broon! Like our Loch Leven!” 
Angus rubbed his palms excitedly. “ Ye 
know, Thomas, there’s no fishermen in these 
parts—that is, none what unnerstan’ the 
fly.” 

For an hour Angus talked, losing himself 
in the enchanted land known only to the 
elect—the land where it is always summer, 
with days that are ever fair, in which dis- 
aster is only humor. 

“ And ye’ll fish wi’ me, Thomas?” the 
Scot asked earnestly, when his long-winded 
reminiscences were halted. 

The shoemaker clamped his knees on a 
last, and shook his head. 

“I’m beyond such things,” he said. 
“When a man has a wife, and a family 
comin’ on—” 

But there was a strange tremor in his 
voice as he put by the suggestion and dis- 
missed’ the jeweler. Of more significance 
was the fact that he had been sitting for 
an hour without doing a tap, listening while 
Angus talked of rushing streams and tackle 
and trout. - 


ALTHOUGH Martin had not responded to 
his enthusiasm by word or gesture, Angus 
Stewart went again to talk to the shoe- 
maker. The visits became regular, and the 
Scotchman would sit in the store while 
Thomas worked, spinning yarns of luck or 
failure. 

Angus did not know just why he selected 
the shoemaker for his confidant. At times 
it seemed as if Martin scarcely listened; 
yet now and again he would look up with 
an expression which, though it defied analy- 
sis, seemed to form a bond between them— 
an understanding, a sympathy. 

When Angus proposed that they should 
fish together, Martin put him off curtly. 

“ There’s a baby comin’,” he said the 
first time, “and the woman don’t feel any 
too bright. Next spring, though—” 

But next spring the twins were coming, 
and so it went. Angus talked and planned, 
and Martin listened and put his friend off 
—until about the time when he understood 
that his wife was standing between him and 
the children, and that he could not hope to 
overcome her influence. Then he began to 
go fishing with Stewart. 

The jeweler had a horse and buggy. 
About one Sunday a month, Martin would 
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rise at dawn, and together they would drive 
up the Boardman and fish until their creels 
were comfortably filled. Then they would 
eat their lunches under pine trees, and 
smoke and talk, before driving home with- 
out haste or impatience. 

Great days for Angus! He was demon- 
stratively happy; but about the uncom- 
municative shoemaker there was only an 
air of quiet contentment. 

These respites from shop and family, 
though they only totaled half a dozen each 
summer, were not without their price. Mrs. 
Thomas saw to that. At first it was the 
breaking of the Sabbath on which she 
harped in a hullabaloo of tears, angered 
flushes, and acid words. 

“Such an example for your children! 
Going off, looking like a tramp, with that 
heathen jeweler, whose wife don’t know no 
better! You'll find that the Lord ’ll come 
up with you yet!” 

All this Martin took in silence. Could 
that sour-tempered woman have watched 
with understanding eye as her husband 
stood thigh deep in the embrace of a clear 
stream, his rod idle in his hand, his pale 
eyes‘lifted toward the brilliant sky, his ears 
attentive to the song of a whitethroat at the 
top of a tall balsam, she might have de- 
tected on his ruddy face the glory of God 
itself; for at those times he was very near 
to his Maker. 

But neither she nor any one else ever 
saw this, for it was only when utterly alone 
that Martin stood still in streams and 
looked about him, absorbed in the mani- 
festations of the Almighty. In truth, when 
even Angus was about, the shoemaker 
seemed to take it all very lightly and casual- 
ly. He was aimless in his fishing, and 
would sometimes risk his trout foolishly. ; 

It was at such times that he played his ~ 
prank—the only one that he was ever ~ 
known to play. He would hook a trout, 
work down stream from the fish, and bring 
it close to him very carefully, standing with 
feet spread and facing the current, making 
no move to bring his landing net into play. 
Then, with a snap, the trout would be help- _~ 
less between his knees, and Martin would ~ 
grin a bit and say: : 

“ The man with the educated knees!” 

He would laugh at Angus’s astonishment 
over the showy trick. 

On Monday morning he would be at 
work earlier than ever, and his face would 
be clouded with worry. 
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Occasionally an observant customer 
would say: 

“{ hear that you and Angus Stewart are 
great fishermen.” 

Martin would snort softly. 

“ Angus fishes a good deal. I go now 
and then, just to keep him company.” 

That was all that even Angus could get 
out of him—that he went along to keep 
his friend company, and that his own en- 
joyment was most mild. 

Other things might have been noted. 
During the winter, for instance, Martin 
kept his shop warm with a small wood 
stove; and each time he replenished the 
fire, he would stand for a moment with a 
poker in his right hand, brandishing it in 
the air, as if it might have been a fly rod. 
Once in a while he would go through all 
the gestures of catching a trout—the first 
cast, the rise, the miss, the false casts to 
dry the line; the tensity of the body as 
the fly went on the water again, the rise, 
the strike; then the battle, desperate at 
first, gradually calming. Finally his left 
hand would steal to his side, as if to grasp 
the landing net, would thrust the imaginary 
net into the water, carefully, cunningly; 
and then, with a deft shove and lift and 
twist, the trout would be his! 

In March the sun mounted high, and, 
though the bay was sheeted with ice and 
the land blanketed with snow, a hint of 
spring would find finger hold here and there, 
gradually settling the piles of shoveled 
snow, starting little trickles of water run- 
ning from the south fronts of buildings on 
Front Street, where the searching north 
wind could not reach. The ducks—whis- 
tlers—that winged over town from below 
the grist mill, where they fed, to the mouth 
of the river, where they roosted, made loud- 
er sounds, and were restless to move toward 
their nesting grounds again, it seemed. 
Men walked in slush at noon, and on foot- 
ing that crackled like eggshells by sundown. 

Then, on quiet Sundays, Angus would sit 
at his jeweler’s bench, with boxes of hooks 
and feathers and silk thread and tinsel all 
about him, and would tie flies with the 
painstaking care that he used in regulating 
watches. Martin came in occasionally that 
first winter. Before many years had 
passed, he took a regular and unfailing part 
in this preparatory work, winding thread 
and cutting feathers very slowly, discussing 
patterns, and the size of hooks, and other 
details important to the true angler. 
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“T don’t understand,” Angus would say 
over and over. “I don’t understand why 
it is, Martin, that ye don’t take more in- 
terest in the fishin’!” 

To which Martin would make his reply: 

“A man with a family comin’ on—” 

Once the Scot interrupted him with a 
thump of the fist, and cried: 

“ Family comin’ on! I’d think ye’d be 
wild wi’ hope for that, Martin! The old- 
est lad ‘ll soon be big enough to work in 
the shop, and think what that ’ll mean to 
ye! If ’twas me, I tell ye I’d be wild wi’ 
anticipation!” 

Martin looked up. 

“ That’s right,” he said, a little flushed. 
“Tf he could help, I might fish more, eh? 
I might; but then—” 

“Then what?” asked Angus, when his 
friend did not finish. 

“I’m not so wild over fishin’ as you,” 
Martin replied gruffly. “ When a man’s got 
a family to think about—” 
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A SHOEMAKER over on Union Street put 
in some electrically driven machinery, and 
people stopped to watch it operate. Mar- 
tin stopped, too, and his heart quickened 
a bit. If he had such a thing as that, he 
could do more work and earn more money, 
and would not be so driven. 

Then his pulse dropped to normal, and 
he walked on. He was no man for debt. 
He had never been able to put by a dollar 
since the house burned down. He could 
do more work with that contraption, per- 
haps, but he was no man for debt. 

Long before that the grayling were gone 
from the streams, and the speckled trout 
had replaced them. Now the speckled 
were passing before the second phase of 
civilization, and rainbow and brown spawn 
were being planted in those waters. Mar- 
tin’s youth was gone, too, and some of the 
strength from his shoulders. His oldest 
girl would be through high school soon— 
the twins were coming along—perhaps it 
would be easier. It surely would be easier 
if the boy should want to help him. 

For months he mulled Angus’s sugges- 
tion over in his mind, saying nothing about 
it, even to Angus. Then, with the eldest 
girl through school and clerking in the 
Racket Store, and the twins in the twelfth 
grade, he said to the boy: 

“ Next spring I'll get another bench, and 
the two of us can work in the shop.” 








His wife, carrying a steaming dish, 
stopped, aghast. 

“ Him a cobbler?” she cried, her eyes fir- 
ing as she jerked her head toward the lad. 
“ Him a cobbler? I guess not!” 

Martin looked from her face to the boy’s. 

“ Naw, I don’t want to be a cobbler,” he 
said. “I’m going to be a clerk.” 

Martin knew it was no use to argue. 
Besides, he had no heart for debate then. 
He had been made an old man by a family 
which deprived him of its own friendship. 
Now, with his vigor declining, he was not 
even to have the aid of his sons. 

“Well, there are the other boys coming 
along,” he told himself. ‘“ They won’t all 
want to be clerks.” 

But this, as he knew even then, was only 
evading the truth. None of his sons would 
be a help to him. 

The oldest girl, clerking in the Racket, 
clothed herself, but paid no board; and ad- 
vanced costs offset this small measure of 
relief. Then she married. Within the year 
her husband, a top loader in a hardwood 
camp, was killed, and she came home. A 
few months later her baby was born, and 
something went wrong with her, so that she 
could do no more than take care of the 
child. 

The oil lamp in the shoe shop burned 
longer at night, now, and Martin polished 
the reflector frequently, for his eyes were 
failing. His back was failing, too, and his 
hands were not as skillful as they once had 
been. He could endure the ache along his 
spine, and he could overcome the slowing 
up of his hands by longer hours of applica- 
tion; but somehow he could not help his 
eyes. 

Summer followed summer, and gradually 
his fishing trips with Angus became more 
frequent—which meant that the abuse his 
wife heaped on Thomas was more frequent, 
also, and more bitter. The Scot had a rat- 
tling third-hand automobile by then, and 
this widened the scope of their excursions— 
which was necessary, for more men were 
fishing, and the streams near town were be- 
ing whipped out. 

Still the shoemaker would not respond to 
his friend’s enthusiastic gossip of trout 
and streams and tackle. He would listen, 
but he would not talk. 

“ But ye go! Ye enjoy it, man!” cried 
Angus. 

“ Yes, I go,” said Martin. “It freshens 
a man up to get out. I work better for it, 
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and with things high like they are a man’s 
got to be fresh—when he has a family.” 

“When the bairn finishes his school, 
won’t ke come into the shop wi’ ye?” 

Martin shifted uneasily. This was the 
youngest bey, his last. 

“A great head for machinery,” he an- 
swered. “ He’s set on Detroit, where he 
can work in a factory. They like the cities 
now, boys do.” 

There was a disconsolate ring in his 
voice. 

“ Aye,” said Angus flatly, as if awed and 
made speechless by a great tragedy. 

The man beside him was without hope 


now, without ambition, it seemed; but hope . _ 


for what? For prosperity? No—Martin 
had never coveted riches. For the compan- 
ionship of his family? Perhaps. Hope for 
ease? Improbable. 
lacking, but what it was the jeweler could 
not tell. 

They were driving over to the Rapid 
River that June morning, and for many 
miles no more was said. Then from 
Stewart: 

“ Tf ye had that machine, wi’ yer smaller 
family, wouldn’t it be well?” 

“It would help a lot,” replied Martin. 
“ The family’s smaller, but—” He looked 
at his aging hands, and did not finish that 
sentence. 
though. There’s the girls, and Mamie and 
her baby, and I’m no man for debt.” 

“ But I’d lend ye the money.” 

Another mile. 

“I’m no man for debt, Angus. 
—but I’m no man for debt.” 

On the way home: 

“*Twould do ye much gude, man. It 
would let ye hire a helper to advantage, and 
ye’d have more time to yoursel’. You're 
gettin’ on, Martin.” 

Yes, he was getting on—past fifty, look- 
ing years older, feeling years older. That 
shop and those hours had no respect for 
vitality. 

IV 


Thanks 


MarRTIN was more surprised than any 
one else could have been when the blessed 
day dawned that showed income overtak- 
ing outgo. The next week did almost as 
well; the third, better, and as the summer 
ran into autumn Martin Thomas realized 
that he was saving money. 

About him was a strange, repressed ex- 
citement—an eagerness, an impatience for 





Some great thing was. _ 


“I can’t put anything by, — 
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an unnamed goal—which he had never 
shown before. It was not very much money 
that he had, but it put a new sparkle in his 
pale eyes and a flush in his sagging cheek. 
After the machinery salesman had talked 
to him again, he and Angus figured sternly 
over the matter. His savings warranted 
the investment, and Stewart, close Scot 
though he was, actually forced a small loan 
on his friend. 

The way bill of the machinery arrived 
the day before their first fishing trip that 
spring, and Martin was almost boyish. He 
hastened to the jewelry shop with the pa- 
per in his hands. 

“ It’s coming!” he said, and, in the same 
breath: “ Angus, have you got any Royal 
Coachman tied on a No. 8 hook?” 

On the way out to the stream, Angus 
wanted to talk about the machinery, but 
Martin listened impatiently. He recalled 
other first-of-the-season outings. He tried 
to pick an argument over the relative mer- 
its of the Royal Coachman and Wickham’s 
Fancy for May fishing. After he had taken 
enough fish to satisfy himself, he boasted 
lightly to his friend of being the man with 
the educated knees, and demonstrated his 
skill by capturing a pound trout without 
the aid of his net. 

Angus watched him narrowly, as if this 
change were something he had waited for 
all along. 

On the following Friday, the boy who 
was to be Martin’s helper aided the elec- 
trician in uncrating the machinery, in set- 
ting it up, and in testing it for the first run. 
Saturday was a great day for the old shoe- 
maker. He actually chatted with his cus- 
tomers, and showed them how the device 
worked. In the evening he gave the boy 
his first week’s wages, and told him he was 
a good lad, and bade him run along to the 
picture show early. He stayed on himself 
to finish a job which had been promised 
for that night. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock, with the 
picture show crowd going home, and noth- 
ing open but ice cream parlors and cigar 
stores, when Martin dropped a shoe be- 
hind the machinery. He stooped and 
groped for it in the shadow. Something 
savage and cruel clutched his wrist. He 
screamed as his hand was dragged between 
pulley and belt, and the bones crushed and 
the flesh mangled. 

He walked into the candy store next 
door, and asked them to telephone for a 
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doctor. He sat down and waited, and then 
fell in a faint. 

He did not faint again—not even when 
the pain made him cry out as he walked 
the floor at night, fevered by the infection 
that festered about the splintered bones; 
nor did he protest when, as a last resort to 
save the arm, they took off his right hand 
—the good right hand that had wielded 
knife and rasp and hammer and fly rod. 


V 


It was the last Sunday in August, the 
last Sabbath of the trout season. At the 
forks of the Boardman, Angus Stewart’s 
placid wife sat knitting in the automobile 
when her husband came in slowly, his creel 
heavy against his ribs. He stopped beside 
the car, and slowly divested himself of his 
accouterments. 

“TI can’t help thinkin’ aboot Martin,” he 
said with a sigh. 

“It’s too bad!” Mrs. Stewart clicked 
her tongue and shook her head. “ Still, he 
seems to be better off than he ever was. 
It beats all the way misfortune helps some 
folks. With his machinery and his two 
helpers, he wouldn’t have time to do more 
than he does, even if he had two hands. 
His wife bragged to me yesterday that they 
were going to have a home of their own 
next summer. She dresses up as well as any 
woman in town, now.” 

“ Aye!” said Angus, carefully unjointing 
his rod. “ It do beat all, the way his work 
picked up; but what gude ’ll it do him?” 

“Good? It’s all he’s struggled for, isn’t 
it—to have enough to live comfortably on?” 

“ Aye, that’s all he’s said; but sometimes 
I’m thinkin’ there’s somethin’ else!” 

Angus had watched Martin’s convales- 
cence with the sympathy and interest which 
only a true but inarticulate friend can feel. 
His canny eyes had misted when he looked 
at the stump of wrist. The joy that had 
come to his gtizzled face when he saw the 
shop under the Racket Store prospering so 
incredibly was tempered by a queer regret, 
for Martin was not the same. Something 
had been cut out of him, along with his 
hand. 

It was true that the shoemaker actually 
smiled when he talked with his customers, 
and walked to church on a Sunday with a 
new dignity; but Angus thought there was 
something forced in those smiles, some 
brave defiance to fate in the tilt of Martin’s 
chin when he walked beside his wife. 

















Since the accident, they had mentioned 
fishing rarely. 

“ Course, it’s out of the question now,” 
Martin had said, looking at his maimed 
wrist. “ I’ll go along some day, Angus, and 
watch you; but I don’t need the change 
like I used to.” 

His helpers were thumping; the machin- 
ery was whirring behind him. Angus looked 
at Martin with a puzzled frown. When he 
went away, he was again queerly depressed, 
as if he had witnessed great tragedy. 

“T don’t understand,” he muttered to 
himself. Then, to his wife: “ Martin looks 
so cheery, he talks so glib, for him—and 
yet he’s grievin’ somehow. He’s had some- 
thin’ in mind that he’s never let on to any 
of us; and now he can’t do it.” 

Autumn and winter passed. March 
came, with rotting ice in the bay, bluer 
skies, and a faint challenge to the frost. 

Angus sat alone at his bench on Sundays, 
treating his lines with deer fat, rewinding 
his rods, making flies. He had asked his 
friend to come, but Martin had put him 
off—trather loftily, the jeweler thought, as 
if, since his prosperity had come, he had 
no time for such humble diversions. That 
had hurt. The old friends had not had so 
much in common of late, especially since 
Angus had begun to prepare for the streams 
again. 

This Sunday morning the jeweler had 
seen the shoemaker come down the street 
and enter his shop. Angus wondered if 
Martin was still there. He was lonely and 
his eyes were a bit tired from following the 
fe silk he used on the Whirling Duns 
that he tied on a No. 14 hook. He pushed 
back his stool, put on his cap, and went out 
into the sunlight, where spring was creep- 
ing into sheltered places. 
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He moved slowly to the Racket Store, 
and stood for a moment at the top of the 
stairs. No sound came from below, but 
the door was ajar. He went down, his rub- 
bers making no noise. 

By the stove stood the shoemaker, in his 
Sunday black. In his left hand was the 
iron stove poker, and he was brandishing 
it rhythmically, absorbed in his strange 
task. He held the poker above his head 
and drew it back, slowly at first, then with S 
accelerated speed. He drove it forward, 3 
with a little hiss of breath through his teeth, * 
bending his body from the hips. He held = 
so for a second. Then the arm snapped E 
back and came rigid above his head, as if 
a considerable force was on the poker. He 
spread his feet, he moved slowly backward. 

Something like a sob was wrung from 
Angus Stewart. At that Martin stopped his 
pantomime and stood still, the poker slowly 
lowering to his side. He turned his head. 
Tears glistened in his eyes, but with his 
tears was a strange and brilliant light. 

The jeweler noticed his friend’s posture, 
half stooped, with the knees close together, ; 
as if pinioning something between them. 

“ Angus!” 

“ Martin! What are ye up to?” 

“ Angus, the left hand’s as good as the 
right one ever was,” said Martin Thomas, 
in a husky voice, as if in relief after a great 





fright. “ And my knees, Angus—my edu- 
cated knees! Angus, I can fish with you 
this summer!” 


And in the old shoemaker’s cry was tri- 
umph, the timbre of the shouts that have ‘ 
come from the throats of men as they have Bs 
looked on the goal of their great endeavor, s 
as, after toil and suffering and disappoint- 
ment, they have looked out across the 
promised land! 





NASTURTIUMS IN A BOWL OF BLUE 


NaAsTuRTIUMS in a bowl of blue 
Powdered with silver, like a sky 

The moon has loved—what rendezvous 
More restful te the ravished eye? 


Flowers whose blaze the calm, cool green 
Of pool-like leaves saves from excess— 

Here is the long sought perfect mean, 
Life’s hunger foiled by tenderness. 


Nasturtiums in a bowl of blue— 
Heaven endawned by beryl and red— 

I think would quicken me through and through, 
Though I were dying, though I were dead! 



















Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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SHOWING THAT, AFTER ALL, A DELUSION MAY NOT BE 


ONVALESCENCE is so slow, so irri- 
tating! It’s a broken leg this time— 
a nasty, twisted break, where the 

bone is slit, not decently cracked through 

and through. Weeks and weeks, and now 
they tell me it will take five more weeks! 

This is the fourth cast I’ve had. They 

call it light, but it weighs a ton, and I feel 

insecure on my crutches, even if they have 
rubber tips. 

Time—I never knew there was so much 
time in the world! A day has a thousand 
hours, and the nights have more. That’s 
one reason why I’m writing this—it’s some- 
thing to do. There’s another reason—I 
keep thinking of the dream, and wondering 
what it means. 

It comes whenever I take ether, and this 
is the third time. It’s always the same, 
and always just a little different; but it is 
more real than life. These dream people 
are so definitely impressed on my mind 
that I know I can write a far more accurate 
description of them than I could of my 
most intimate friends. 

In the vision there are two doctors and 
two nurses. First, the nurse, who has her 
back turned to me, and is just going out 
of the room and shutting the door. I’ve 
never seen her face, but she is small, and 
has a nice figure. The hair below her cap 
is light brown, straight, and a bit oily. Her 
hand, resting on the door knob, is rather 
red, and she wears a wedding ring. She’s 
in white, of course, but there is a dark stain 
on the bottom of her skirt, like spilled 
iodine. 

One doctor stands by a tall, white piece 
of furniture, which has innumerable little 
drawers in it, with glass button knobs. He 
is young. I think he must be a house phy- 
sician—an interne. He, too, wears white, 
and it contrasts sharply with his very black 
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hair, which has blue high lights. He is 
putting something away, rolling it very 
deftly. I can’t see what it is, because I’m 
in bed, and the angle is too great to permit 
me to satisfy my curiosity. 

I don’t know what’s the matter with me 
on these occasions. I have never found 
out, but I think I must be a surgical case— 
as, of course, I am in reality. I know that 
sounds queer, but so is the situation. It’s 
a dream, which I dream every time I take 
ether. Never once has it come to me in 
my normal sleep. 

I have the most difficulty in visualizing 
the nurse who stands close by my pillow, 
because she towers above me; but I know 
every wrinkle in her uniform where my 
eye can rest. I know she wears a silver 
watch on her breast, fastened there by a 
fleur-de-lis pin. Her face is so foreshort- 
ened that I don’t know the color of her 
eyes, but she has beautiful smooth skin, 
and a round young chin. Her hands are 
nice. I like the touch of the one that holds 
my wrist, taking my pulse. 

The room is a hospital room, which has 
an unusually large window. There are 
three doors. The other nurse goes out by 
one of them—which leads to the hall, ap- 
parently, because the unimportant doctor 
leaves shortly by that same exit. I don’t 
know into what the other doors open—a 
bathroom, perhaps, or maybe a hanging 
closet. 

A large framed photograph faces the 
bed. It’s the picture of a man I have 
never seen, photographed from an excel- 
lent painting, the handling of which sug- 
gests Sargent at his best. There is a bureau 
on the right, between my bed and the win- 
dow. I can’t see the floor, but I think, 
from the sound they make in walking, that 
it is of tile. I know it is broad day out- 











side, because the light is strong and very 
white, as if reflected from a sun-washed 
wall. 

The dominant figure in the room is the 
Japanese doctor. He stands at the foot of 
the bed and looks straight at me. His 
brows are drawn, and he seems deeply trou- 
bled. He is short and stocky, unmistak- 
ably a Japanese. His face is pitted by 
smallpox—I have never seen a face so bad- 
ly pitted. His hair stands straight up like 
a brush, and his very black, tilted eyes glit- 
ter as if they were made of glass. 

He has a large mouth, a square jaw, and 
an exceptionally wide forehead. One side 
of his face seems to be more deeply scarred 
than the other. He stands there looking 
at me. I feel horribly frightened, not of 
him, but of something that I know he is 
going to say. He glances at the nurse, and 
nods. I feel her fingers move on my wrist. 

“ She’s coming out,” I hear her say. Her 
voice is soft, almost a whisper. “ Do you 
want to tell her now?” 

I lie still, wondering in my dream what 
it is he wants to tell me. Always it flashes 
through my mind that he will say that I 
cannot recover. I watch his face anxiously. 

“ She’s coming out very quickly, now,” 
the nurse informs him. 

This is as far as I get on the first occa- 
sion. The room blurs, the figures waver, 
as things do when you see them through a 
heat haze. The unimportant doctor goes 
out. I grope for the nurse’s hand, which 
has been withdrawn from me. I hear 
voices, hushed but matter-of-fact little 
sounds, like the click of a spoon on a bot- 
tle, the scrape of a chair. The blurring in- 
creases, with a zooming of sounds. I feel 
a stab of pain, a wave of nausea. I struggle 
and struggle in my mind; then I begin to 
see clearly. 

I am coming back—the nurse was right; 
but I come back to another bed, a different 
room, another nurse, a doctor that I know. 
I rock and swing in confusion between my 
two experiences. Then the real world so- 
lidifies around me, and 7 am myself. 


II 


THE first time this happened was coin- 
cident with my first experience with an 
anesthetic. I wasn’t under long, for it was 
a very minor operation. I thought my 
dream must be quite an ordinary sort. I 
had heard of strange things that people 
said when under the influence, and of il- 
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lusions that they sometimes carried far into 
their waking; but my nurse—who was a 
gray-haired, rather stout woman, not in 
the least resembling the nurse in my dream 
—told me that she had never heard of any- 
thing quite like it. 

Now my real hospital room is nothing at 
all like my dream room. It has a normal, 
ordinary window and a white painted ward- 
robe, and the bath is next to the door go- 
ing into the hall, making a little corridor of 
the entrance. There is a bureau between 
me and the window, and no pictures adorn 
the walls, which are painted a washed-out 
blue. The dream room and the real room 
were just as dissimilar as two hospital 
rooms well could be. There was nothing in 
the real room to suggest the other. 

I told my story to Dr. Peck—our own 
middle-aged, lanky Yankee family physi- 
cian. He squinted at me and remarked 
that the subconscious mind was a queer 
animal. 

Then, after I had got over the wild de- 
sire to discuss my ailments, which seems 
to be the natural aftermath of all opera- 
tions, I forgot all about it, until my horse 
enthusiastically threw me one fine day. 
When I came to, I was in bandages, and I 
had had my dream for the second time. 

As my last recollection was of a slipping 
saddle, and the bunching muscles of a 
frightened horse beneath me, to find myself 
in a white room, with an atmosphere that 


‘smelled strangely familiar, was a bit dis- 


concerting. I was on my way “ out” be- 
fore I knew anything at all. I was in the 
struggle period. There seemed to be three 
nurses—one going out of a door that wasn’t 
there; another, with cool, soft hands that 
held my pulse, who said over and over, 
“Do you want to tell her now?” and an- 
other, the real one, who kept getting out of 
focus, like the reflection one sees in a dis- 
torted mirror. 

There were three doctors—one who left 
by the door that was not, my regular lanky 
Yankee, and, clearest of all, the pock- 
marked Japanese. His bright black eyes 
held me, and this time he spoke, with a 
penetrating voice and a queer accent. He 
was asking me something. I clung to his 
words desperately. 

“Can you hear me?” 

I heard him distinctly, but before I could 
answer, the vision faded—or, rather, it 
didn’t fade, but reality came down in front 
of it like a curtain, and blotted it out. 
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This time I didn’t speak to Dr. Peck 
about my dream. I felt reticent about it. 
I did ask my nurse whether her patients 
had ever told her that they had the same 
ether dream every time they went under. 
She was Scottish and matter-of-fact. 

“No one ever heard of such a thing,” 
she said. “ Delusions are delusions, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

And then, a day or so later, after they 
had X-rayed me thoroughly, they found this 
broken bone. The following day they set 
it, and put me in a cast, where I’ve been 
ever since. 

When they informed me of my misfor- 
tune, I was disgusted. I felt that a collar- 
bone was all that ride was worth, anyway; 
but since the ordeal was not to be avoid- 
ed, I took what comfort I could from the 
thought, which amounted to conviction, 
that I should see the Japanese doctor again, 
and perhaps get the whole of his message. 

Sure enough, the ether gave me back my 
dream, the same in every detail. The only 
thing that differed was the end, because I 
didn’t get it all. The real world came and 


pulled me back, just as it always does; but 
this time I fought to stay. I fought hard. 


When I heard the dream nurse say, “ Do 
you want to tell her now?” I dragged my- 
self together. I concentrated with all my 
might. I glued my eyes on the glittering 
eyes that looked at me from that pock- 
marked face. 

As before, there seemed a wait, and then 
the nurse said: 

“ She’s coming out very quickly now.” 

Again he spoke, leaning toward me with 
such earnestness that the vital importance 
of what he was to tell me made me shiver 
inwardly. 

“ Can you hear me?” 

“Yes!” I managed to answer. 

I don’t know how I did it. I certainly 
did not speak. I felt a contraction in my 
eyelids, and perhaps I lowered them in 
answer. 

“Quickly, quickly!” said the nurse. 
“ She’s going out.” 

He glanced at her as if annoyed by the 
interruption. Then his eyes sought mine; 
but already he had begun to blur. The 
nurse’s voice seemed to be repeating, like a 
strange buzzing: 

“ Quickly, quickly, quickly!” 

The room tilted, the portrait on the wall 
tipped till it was nearly sidewise, the big 
window became a smear of white; but still 
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I held to his eyes, which were now mere 
pin points of light. I would hear—I would! 

“It is very important—do you under- 
stand that it is very important?” I heard 
him say. 

Desperately I strove to keep my balance 
in that reeling room. 

“T must, I must!” 

I seemed to see pity in the distant gleam 
of his eyes, and I strove the more. He 
must have known that I was trying to reach 
him as violently as he was trying to hold 
me. I realized the awful speed of time— 
so little, a mere instant between the mo- 
ment when consciousness accompanied me 
into this strange place and the moment 
when it dragged me out of it into the real; 
and in that tiny fragment of time so much 
to do! 

“I know! I know!” I screamed, but I 
knew that I made no sound. 

“ Remember ” — the word burned into 
my soul—“remember, when you go 
back—” 

He was still speaking, still giving me the 
all-important message; but I was going—I 
was gone. Blackness, the tinkle of a spoon 
on a glass, the scrape of a chair, the rattle 
of stiffly starched skirts, a touch on my 
wrist, but no longer the soft fingers that I 
knew so well! Coming, coming out—out! 

Daylight—my room—Dr. Peck smiling 
at me and saying: 

“Why do you smash yourself up like 
this, young woman? What kind of a cut- 
up puzzle picture are you trying to give 
me? And you took your time coming out 
of it, X must say!” 

He grinned, but I saw he looked relieved. 
I suppose my fight to stay in the other room 
had been evident here, where they awaited 
my return. 

So there it is. I’ve written it down. 
That was five weeks ago. 

I’ve told nobody except Billy. The 
thing was on my mind, and he has been so 
good about coming to see me, bringing me 
flowers and all that! He’s dear and sym- 
pathetic, and his hands are almost as nice 
as the hands of the dream nurse. He gen- 
tly laughs at me. 

“Tt’s just like a crazy girl—had to go 
and pull a new stunt in ether jags!” 

That’s the way he takes it. Even he, 
who seems to understand me better than 
any one else, has no conception of what 
that desperate effort to get the message 
really is. I feel that it is genuine, that it 














is important, that there is something more 
to this than just ether fumes, but I can’t 
make him see it. I don’t suppose anybody 
would really believe me. However, there it 
is, as I said before. I’ve written it, and if 
it ever happens again, this much is a matter 
of record. 

I wonder if the pockmarked doctor’s 
warning—it is a warning, I am sure—is 
that some time I shall not return? That 
can’t be, for his words told me to remember 
when I went back. 

What am I dreaming? But that doesn’t 
matter. The point is that I dreamed again. 
Where am I when L dream? Shall I ever 
get the answer? I wonder—lI wonder! 


III 


WELL, it did come again. Something 
went wrong with my leg. They had to 
open it and scrape the bone. I'll write this 
for my own satisfaction, since Billy will not 
take me seriously, and Dr. Peck continues 
to say that the subconscious mind is a queer 
animal. 

This thing that I dream is true—I know 
it! Somewhere that room exists, those 
nurses are actual people. It’s all real, and 
the Japanese doctor is the most real of all. 
If I could only speak when I’m there! If 


I could only ask them who and what they | 


are, and why they haunt me! But I can’t. 
I am more helpless there, in that dream 
place, than I have ever been in the waking 
world, even when very badly hurt. I’m 
tongue-tied, and my brain feels like a peb- 
ble in a sling about to be thrown away— 
away—far away. 

My hand, between the fingers of my 
nurse, is my own hand—I know it. I feel 
her fingers, I am conscious of the flowing 
of my blood, but I have no control over 
myself whatever. I exercise my will—or, 
rather, I try to do so; I strive and strain, 
but all I can do is to fix my attention with 
all my might on what the Japanese doctor 
is telling me. 

This time I did try to speak, but the feel- 
ing was just like my inability to control my 
hand. That part of my brain, or my will, 
or whatever it is that makes one’s body re- 
spond to a desire to move, simply wasn’t 
there. I lay inside myself, like a sword in 
its sheath—perfectly myself, but quite 
without ability to make myself a part of 
whatever might happen to the outside. 

Next time, if the dream comes, I shall 
not fight. I will let all the preliminaries 
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go by. They are always the same, and I 
know them by heart. The other nurse, the 
interne, the room itself —I won’t notice 
them. I'll wait until the Japanese doctor 
begins speaking before I use my strength. 
Then perhaps I may be able to fight long 
enough to get all the message; for now I 
feel more than ever that it is something 
very important—important for all the 
world, not just for me alone. This time I 
stayed long enough to hear him say: 

“ Remember that the anesthetic—” 

Otherwise everything, every little thing, 
had been just as it always is. The nurse 
had told the Japanese doctor that I was 
rushing quickly back to the other world. 
He had asked me if I heard, had impressed 
upon me that I must carry his words with 
me back to the flesh and blood world of 
men and women. 

Now at last I know—*“ the anesthetic ” 
—something that concerns ether. Perhaps 
something is wrong in the way it is admin- 
istered; or are there other and better ano- 
dynes in that mysterious place to which I 
go? Perhaps the Japanese doctor wants 
to help us here with the knowledge of the 
world over there. 

It seems to me as if now at last I had 
the real cue, as if I am very close to the 
answer; but oh, how Billy laughs at me! 
It’s the only thing I have against him. He 
ought to know better than to laugh, when 
he knows it means so much to me, even if 
his man’s logic won’t let him realize that 
there are all sorts of things, just as much 
fact as ourselves, that we don’t see unless 
some artificial means permits us to. You 
might just as well doubt Saturn’s rings, or 
the canals on Mars, and I told him so. As 
I explained it to him: 

“ Perhaps the ether sleep is a sort of 
telescope.” 

Oh, well, any one who understands radio 
ought to be able to believe something little” 
and simple, like my dream. 

I wonder if, when we’re married, he'll 
always laugh at what I take most to heart? 
That would be rather awful. I wish he 
wouldn’t be so pig-headed just because it 
doesn’t concern him! If every time I took 
ether I had a vision of him holding out his 
arms to me, and uttering platitudes about 
love, he would say that it was a heavenly 
vision, and want to tell the world. 

Dear Billy! I must learn to be patient 
with him. All wives have to study that, and 
one might as well get a running start before 
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marriage. After all, it’s very little to for- 
give—just his inability to see something 
that he hasn’t seen and never will see; but 
he teased me until I had to come and add 
this last microscopic chapter to the story 
without an end. 

I’m to “ remember that the anesthetic ” 
—all right, I will, and wait patiently for 
the next word. If I asked Dr. Peck to give 
me a real good dose of ether when there is 
nothing the matter with me, I wonder if he 
would let me have it, so that I could go 
back and get the rest of the message? No, 
of course he wouldn’t! He’d think I was 
crazy, and tell Billy it wasn’t safe to marry 
me, and go upsetting the family, and may- 
be ‘sending me off to a sanitarium. 

I think I'll just have to laugh at it all, 
as Billy laughs at me, and forget it. When 
all is said and done, I have a lot of nicer 
things to think about. I’m going to be 
married—think of it!—married to Billy, 
my Billy, in a month and three days! 

I shall be solid on my pins then. This 
surface cut will heal in no time, and they 
tell me I’m ready to learn to walk again, 
carefully. Dear, dear Billy! You miser- 
ably healthy thing, you’ve never had an 
ache or pain in your life; so what do you 
know about ether? You’ve been lucky— 
that’s all. Well, here’s where I drop the 
matter for the time being. I swear off 
speaking of Japanese doctors, strange 
nurses, Sargent portraits, and hospital 
rooms. If Billy brings them up, I swear to 
outlaugh him. 

Just the same, I shall listen in for the 
end of the message; so, temporarily, 
“ there’s an end on it.” 


IV 


I am frightened. I can hardly write. I 
don’t know what it means. It can’t be, 
and yet it is—it’s so! J have seen him! 
I have been face to face with the Japanese 
doctor! He was right before me, real, 
alive. There isn’t any mistake—there 
couldn’t be. Why, there is less chance of 
my being mistaken about him than: about 
any one in the whole world, even Billy! 

Haven’t I focused my every sense on 
him with all my might? Haven’t I held 
to his eyes like a drowning man to a plank? 
No photographic plate was ever more clear- 
ly stamped with a picture than is my mind. 

Why should I be so terrified? Haven’t I 
always asserted that these people, whom I 
saw in the ether, were not shadows, but 
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substance? Haven’t I been all along con- 
vinced that somewhere that room actually 
exists? Yet now, when I have ocular 
proof, I’m frightened. 

Let me write down how and where I met 
him. It’s no use, I can’t tell Billy, I can’t 
tell anybody; but, for my own satisfaction, 
let me keep my record clear and complete. 

It was in the car, for I have to use a cane 
when I walk, and I don’t get around easily 
even yet. Nothing was further from my 
thoughts than the Japanese doctor. I only 
expect to see him when I’m under ether. 
It was just at the rush hour—a little after 
five. At a cross street near the subway 
there was a dreadful crush, people strug- 
gling and fighting in the mass that seemed 
to be slowly sucked down into the ground, 
as if caught in a vortex. We were held up 
by the traffic regulations, and waited next 
to the curb. I was leaning forward, watch- 
ing the jam. Aunt Lucia sat next to me, 
quite uninterested. 

A taxi drew up just behind us, and a 
man got out. He had a leather secretary 
case, and he turned his back as he reached 
inside for it. Then he tossed his fare to 
the driver, and ran, as if in a great hurry, 
to the subway entrance. The crowd closed 
about him. 

I sat there, leaning from our car window, 
so stiff with astonishment that I couldn’t 
speak or move; for the face that I had 
looked into was more familiar than my own 
in the mirror. He looked straight at me 
with his very black, very glittering eyes, 
and he did mot recognize me! 

I can tell myself a dozen times over that 
it isn’t true, that it’s merely a coincidence; 
but I know I’m trying to lie to myself. 
His square jaw, the set of his lips, his 
scarred and pitted face, more heavily 
scarred and pitted on one side than on the 
other! Why, I even recognized his hands. 
It was the man, alive and in the flesh. 

I must have given some inarticulate cry, 
for my aunt thought I had hurt myself in 
some way, and anxiously pulled me back. 
He was gone. The crowd had closed 
around him, and the opening had sucked 
him down. The car gave a jerk. We had 
started once more. I could not speak, but 
I tried to open the door. 

“What are you doing?” cried my aunt. 

We turned the corner into the avenue. 
I saw the crowd milling about. Even if I 
got out and hobbled after him, how could 
I find him in that mob? And if I did, what 
























could I say? I slumped back helplessly on 
the cushions. 

My aunt was solicitous. 

“Home at once!” she ordered, though 
I tried to reassure her. ‘“‘ You’re not strong 
yet, and you’ve tried to do too much. If 
I were your mother, I’d put off the wedding 
for at least a month—indeed I would!” 

“ You’re much nicer as an aunt,” I told 
her; but it was the old subconscious mind 
they make so much of that spoke, for I was 
too much upset to talk with her. 

Home at last, and how glad I was to get 
here! As soon as I could I ran to my room, 
and looked up these papers. I’ve reread 
every word that I’ve written about what 
happens in the ether. I wanted to bring it 
all before me as clearly as possible, and to 
be sure, more than sure, that I have seen, 
with no possibility of error, the human 
counterpart of the man of my visions. 
Counterpart, did I say? No—the man I 
saw is the one. It is he and no other. 
What next, I wonder? 

But why didn’t he know me, when I 
knew him? There was no glimpse of recog- 
nition in his eyes. He was going uptown. 
He wore a queerly cut overcoat, with a 
kind of grayish yellow fur on the collar. 
The leather case he carried was an old one, 
much battered. 

I know what I'll do. I'll find out if 
there is a convention or conference of phy- 
sicians and surgeons being held in the city. 
There must be. It can’t be difficult to sort 
out those who are Japanese. I must find 
this man, sée him, tell him everything, and 
perhaps find out the meaning of our meet- 
ings—the meaning of the all-important 
message that I am to take back. 

But why must / take it back, since he is 
here, in and of this world himself? Can it 
be that the warning he is trying to give is 
for me personally, and not something for 
the general good of mankind, as I had 
fancied? 

Find him I must! Oh, if I only dared to 
go to Billy and get him to help me, how 
much simpler it would be! But what’s the 
use? He would only laugh, and would 
ask me if I wanted a Japanese clergyman 
to marry us. 

I might as well own up—TI feel haunted. 
I’m writing these sensible things like one 
who whistles to keep up his courage. At 


heart I am frightened half to death. The 
feeling I had when I saw him face to face 
was—how does Shakespeare say it?—“ dis- 
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tilled almost to jelly by the act of fear.” 
It was as bad as that. My eyes kept tele- 
graphing back to my brain: 

“ There—there, that is the man!” 

“No, no!” my brain was screaming. 
“ Don’t say such things! It can’t possibly 
be true!” 

Something deeper—my soul, I guess— 
kept whispering: 

“ Be warned! Be warned!” 

I wish I knew what it all means, and I 
am afraid to know. I wonder what I shall 
write here next? I pray it may not be 
something terrible! 





V 


THE answer—I have the answer! Oh, 
Billy, Billy, my Billy! Let me get hold of 
myself—let me write it all down. Perhaps 
in after years I shall want to go over this 
from beginning to end. 

It happened out on the road, near the 
little house that Billy had taken for our 
honeymoon. He had gone out there with 
a surprise for me—a big cake, for it was 
my birthday as well as our wedding day. 
He was reckless, of course. It was just his 
hurry to see me. He had promised to be 
at the house before five o’clock, and he was 
late. He was driving his racing runabout 
himself. 

I was here at home when the message 
came. He was in a hospital—they had 
identified him by letters in his pockets. He 
was unconscious, and the doctors felt that 
they must operate at once. 

The car was at the door, waiting for 
mother. I ran from the telephone. I didn’t 
wait for anybody. Just as I was, hatless 
and coatless, I ran out. I managed to. 
make the chauffeur understand what had 
happened. He gave me one wild look, and 
jumped behind the wheel. 

At last, at last, we got there. I saw an 
el&srly physician and a big woman, a sort 
of head nurse. 

“He’s just down from the operating 
room,” one of them said, and they looked 
at each other. 

They seemed to know about me—from 
Billy’s letters, I suppose—but they hesi- 
tated. I don’t know what I said, but at 
last they seemed to come to some occult 
agreement. 

They both came with me. They 
wouldn’t tell me anything, except that he 
had been badly injured, and they had had 
to go ahead and operate. He hadn’t come 
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out of the ether, but I could see him for 
just a moment. 

One of them opened a door, and I went 
in. I was in the room of my dreams. The 
big window, the doors, the portrait, all were 
there. To my right stood the little nurse. 
Now for the first time I saw her face as she 
passed behind me and left the room. Fol- 
lowing her closely, a young, black-haired 
interne passed me, with something rolled 
up in cotton in his hand. 

Facing me, across the bed, was the other 
nurse. I saw the little fleur-de-lis that held 
her watch. Her hand, which I knew so 
well, held another hand than mine. Her 
fingers were on his wrist. I saw her eyes— 
they were terrible with pity. I heard the 
voice of the Japanese doctor: 

“The anzsthetic—” 

I looked wildly at the man—the short, 
stocky figure, the strong, pockmarked face, 
the glittering eyes. My head swam in the 
haze of ether; the smell of it seemed to 
grip me as if with hands. I heard, I saw, 
as I had seen and heard before; but where 
I had lain again and again in the mock 
sleep of dreams, lay my love—dead! 

Then, flooding me with sudden force, I 
knew why I had dreamed! I knew what 
it was he had tried to tell me in my dreams! 

Before they could stop me, I was on my 
knees beside the bed. I had Billy in my 
arms. I shook him, as if he were an infant 
stubbornly holding his breath. 

Horrified, the nurse stooped to break my 
hold. All my heart and mind were con- 
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centrated on the still heart beneath mine; 
yet I saw the Japanese doctor thrust her 
away from my side. I felt his strong pres- 
ence in a great, insistent urge. I cried out 
in a loud voice, which echoed in the room: 

“ Come—come—come! Come back—it 
isn’t too late! Trust me, Billy! Come 
back!” 

Then I felt it—the beat of his heart, the 
throb of life returning. I screamed. 

On my shoulder I felt the doctor’s calm 
hand. It steadied me. I looked up. 

“ He has come back,” I said, in a thin 
little voice that didn’t seem at all my own. 
“ The dead heart may be energized by vi- 
bration,” I whispered. “ That’s what you 
wanted to tell me!” 

I looked up at him, but his eyes were 
fixed on Billy’s face. He did not seem to 
see me. 

“ A miracle!” he whispered. “ This is 
a miracle!” 

Then his bright oblique eyes sought mine. 

“Don’t you remember?” I breathed. 
“ Don’t you?” 

He did not answer me at once. Then, 
as he lifted me to my feet and took my 
place beside Billy, he said in a tone of be- 
wildered wonder: 

“ Beyond every miracle that science ex- 
— is still another.” 

Billy’s eyes opened — recognition — a 
twitch of the lips. 

“ It’s my turn now,” the doctor said soft- 


ly. “You brought him back—I’ll keep 


him here!” 





YOUTH 


“Tue last song is sung,” cried the cynic, 
“ And the last word was long ago said.” 






Then the upward fire of the dawn broke, 


And the banners of morn overhead 


Shone over the new day’s creation, 
And the sky that was gray turned gold; 


And love grew as mighty as ever, 


And the heart of adventure as bold! 


Then, as fresh as a morning in Eden, 
As clean as the heart of a flower, 


Romance led the young on with trumpets; 


They filled all the streets with their power, 


Rank on rank, shoulder to shoulder, 
Throng on invincible throng— 


And even the cynic was gladdened 


As youth went by with a song! 
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Not-Afraid 


A WESTERN STORY OF STRONG MEN AND STRENUOUS DAYS 


By Dane Coolidge 


Author of ‘The Desert Trail,” “ Lost Wagons,” etc. 


HERE is a feud between the big ranchmen along Chugwater Creek, in Wyoming, and settlers 
who, the ranchmen charge, have “nested” on their land to steal their cattle. Major 
Ranchester, owner of the Circle Dot, and Afton Cunningham, manager of the Seven D's, 

with their formidable henchman, Bill Dhue, and an army of cowboys, drive a great herd over the 
patches of land claimed by two of the settlers, Levi Heminway and Phi Yaples, trampling down 
their pasture and carrying off their stock. Two more alleged “ nesters,” Klein and Murray, are 
found murdered—a crime for which Bill Dhue is generally held responsible. 

From his frequent prayers and voluble exhortations Levi Heminway is commonly known as 
the Preacher. Besides his two grown sons, Webb and Lester, his household includes a girl, Prairie 
Rose, Mrs. Heminway’s daughter by a former marriage. 

Phi Yaples swears revenge upon the ranchmen, and calls on Heminway to join in killing 
Ranchester; but he and his son, Eddie Yaples, get into a quarrel with the Heminways which 
comes near bloodshed, and the counterattack is abandoned. A few days later, when Eddie is 
shot from ambush, his father accuses the Preacher and his son Webb of the murder, and the two 





Heminways are arrested and taken to the county jail in Cheyenne. Then Phi Yaples is fired at 
by Bill Dhue, and is lucky to escape with a wounded arm. He now withdraws his charge against 
the Heminways, who are liberated. The Governor of the State having offered a thousand dollars 
for the conviction of the murderer of Eddie Yaples, there is a hue and cry after Dhue, toward 


whom suspicion turns. 


XIV 


HE millstones of the gods had begun 
to turn. The next day, at dawn, the 
sheriff himself rode in, accompanied 

by officials and reporters. The place where 
Eddie Yaples had been shot from ambush 
was visited and photographed and carefully 
examined. Then, with a new respect 
which quite went to the Preacher’s head, 
he and his family were questioned about 
the killing. 

The greatest attention was given to the 
children’s story of the rider on the rim. 
The color of his hat, the color of his horse, 
which way he was riding, and at what time 
—all this was taken down in shorthand. 
Then, with cryptic glances, the officers 
went back to look for Bill Dhue’s trail; but 
not a hoof-mark, not a footprint, could be 
found near the rock pile; and that evening 
they rode back to town. 

After his long confinement in jail, and 
the turmoil of the summer, the Preacher 
set to work with a will. There was every- 
thing to be done—the spring hole to be 


cleaned out, a belated garden to be plant- 
ed, wood to chop, and horses to be broken; 
but just as he had set his whole family to 
work, a second posse rode up to the ranch. 
At its head was Al Hardigan, the big, red- 
faced stock detective whom Prairie Rose 
had met down at Cunningham’s. Cunning- 
ham himself rode just behind Hardigan, 
trying to carry it off with a smile; but the 
militant Preacher advanced to meet them 
with a shotgun, and Webb followed with 
the rifle. 

“ Good morning, sir,” greeted Hardigan, 
tapping his star significantly. “I’m an 
officer, and these are my deputies. We 
have come out from town to look into this 
killing and to ask you gentlemen a few 
questions. You’re Levi Heminway, ain’t 
you?” 

“ Yes, sir, I am; and you’re one of these 
murderers that have been hired by people 
like him!” 

Heminway pointed an accusing finger in 
the direction of Cunningham, but Hardi- 
gan held up his hand. 

“ Be careful!” he warned. “ Be careful 
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what you say, and don’t make any state- 
ments you can’t prove. Otherwise you’re 
liable to break into jail—and, as you know, 
that ain’t very pleasant.” 

He winked and grinned genially, rolling 
an eye at Prairie Rose, who was looking at 
him with eyes full of hate. 

“ Well, as I said before, when you called 
me a murderer—which I ain’t and never 
have been—I’m a detective, and a good 
one, regularly deputized by the sheriff, and 
sent out here to look into this killing. Your 
neighbor, Mr. Cunningham, requested the 
privilege of coming along to talk over a 
little matter of business. You can put up 
that gun, Mr. Heminway.” 

“T won’t do it,” returned Heminway, 
“ for you or for any man! I’m a free-born 
American citizen, and I claim my rights 
under the Constitution to carry arms for 
the protection of my property. If you’ve 
got any business, you can state it.” 

“Come over here, young man,” beck- 
oned Hardigan impressively, crooking his 
finger and nodding at Webb. “I want to 


ask you a few questions, if you don’t 
mi hag 
“You can ask them right here,” retort- 


ed Webb. “ You don’t look like an officer 
to me.” 

“No, and he isn’t!” broke in Prairie 
Rose. “I saw him last week, when I went 
down to the Seven D’s. He’s working for 
Cunningham right now!” 

“ No, he’s not!” interposed Cunningham. 
“ He’s just what he says he is—although 
I will admit he has worked for me.” 

“ Yes, and just the same kind of work 
as Bill Dhue and all the rest of them do 
for you. I suppose you’ve come up to tell 
us to move!” 

“ No, we haven’t,” soothed Cunningham, 
now taking the lead; “ but I’m willing to 
offer inducements. As you know, Mr. 
Heminway, I hold your note for five hun- 
dred dollars, and I don’t suppose you’re in 
a position to pay it. Now I’ve bought out 
the settlers down below here, mostly for 
five hundred dollars apiece in cash, and 
I’m willing to give you that much to boot. 
That will stop all this hard feeling and give 
you a clean five hundred to move with. 
Think it over. I consider it a generous 
offer.” 

“ Yes, and I suppose you consider it gen- 
erous to buy up my note and threaten to 
close me out for the interest? You're a 
dangerous man, Mr. Cunningham, and I 
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don’t want anything to do with you. After 
this, keep off my land!” 

“Very well, sir,” snapped Cunningham. 
“ T'll do just that, until the rst of Septem- 
ber—understand? Then, if you don’t put 
that five hundred in my hand, I’ll be here 
with the sheriff behind me. I'll seize every 
horse and cow you’ve got, except those ex- 
empted by law—” 

“Go ahead and do it!” broke in Hem- 
inway. “ That’s your privilege!” 

“And I'll take over your homestead, 
pull your fence down, and burn your house 
to the ground. That’s my intention, Mr. 
Heminway—understand?” 

“Yes, and there’s my gate, sir!” bel- 
lowed the Preacher, in a fury. ‘“ Get out- 
side of it, and take all your men! Get out 
of here, every one of you!” 

“Not me!” replied Hardigan, tapping 
his deputy’s star again; but the rest of 
them rode away muttering. 

“ Don’t make any mistake, now,” warned 
Hardigan sternly. “ I’m a detective and a 
deputy sheriff. Who I worked for yester- 
day has nothing to do with it—I’m up here 
to look into this killing. If Bill Dhue did 
it, I’m here to find his tracks and trail him 
to wherever he went. If your son Webb 
is using Bill Dhue for a blind, I’m up here 
to get him, too. I’ve got no theory—under- 
stand?—but you’ve got to show me that 
that young man didn’t do it. I’ve known 
Bilt Dhue well for five or ten years, and 
I never knowed him yet to tell a lie; and 
Bill swore to me he’d no more kill that kid 
than he would your little girl here.” 

He pointed to Prairie Rose, who went 
suddenly pale. Then he turned his search- 
ing eyes on Webb. 

“ Now,” he said, “ here’s this young man 
here, that was known to have trouble with 
Eddie Yaples. On the day before the kill- 
ing, Eddie ran and got his rifle and came 
back, as it seems, to kill your son. He 
didn’t do it, but still he might have. His 
intentions was good, but this girl jumped 
her pony and rode in on the scrimmage 
with a Winchester. The next morning 
Eddie Yaples was killed.” 

Hardigan paused and cleared his throat, 
rolling his eyes from one to the other. Then 
he turned on Webb. 

“ Where was you, young man,” he asked, 
“‘ when this killing was pulled off? You say 
you was out gitting your cows. Wasn’t 
that kind of early to be out bringing up 
milk cows—and them sheep going by all 











the time? Did you hear them sheep, my 
young friend?” 

“ Yes, I did,” answered Webb, looking 
away. 

“ When you went for them cows, did you 
take your gun with you? 
did—and you’ve got it with you now. Will 
you just let me look at that rifle a minute? 
Might as well, because I'll take it if you 
don’t. All right, now—here it is, an old- 
style Winchester thirty-eight. Would you 
mind giving me one of the cartridges? Both 
them bullets went plumb through him, and 
they ain’t been found yet; but they’re 
there, and I’m going to find them. I'll just 
keep this cartridge you give me.” 

Hardigan wrapped it up in a paper and 
shoved it ponderously into his pocket. The 
Heminways exchanged startled glances. 
What was to keep him from firing the car- 
tridge himself, and picking up the bullet 
afterward? 

“You may think,” he went on, as if 
reading their thoughts, “ that I’m trying to 
frame something on you. Well, git that 
out of your heads. When I take a case 
like this, all I want is the actual facts. It’s 
nothing to me who killed this kid, I’ve come 
up here to git ’im. Makes no difference 
who it is, I’m going to put him through 
and grab that thousand dollars reward!” 

“Oho!” spoke up Webb. “So that’s 
what you’re after! I thought you were 
trying to protect Dhue.” 

“TI protect nobody,” announced Hardi- 
gan, pouting out his double chin. “I git 
my man every time. If you did it, young 
man, I’ll convict you as sure as hell; and 
if Bill Dhue did it, and I can git the goods 
on him, I won’t let friendship hold me 
back. We both worked for Cunningham, 
and Cunningham has fired us both, in order 
to get out from under. ‘ Keno!’ says I. 
‘ All previous bets is off, and we play the 
cards as they fall.’ So, if you’ve got any- 
thing you’re holding back, or haven’t 
thought to speak of, that might turn some- 
thing up on Dhue, git it off of your chest, 
and git it off quick, because they’re stack- 
ing a deck on you. Only way to save Bill 
and keep their own skirts clear is to hang 
this killing onto you; and I don’t mind 
telling you that that was what I came up 
here for, only I don’t believe now that you 
done it. You ain’t slick enough, son— 
that’s the truth.” 

“ That’s just it,” protested Webb. “If 
I’d gone up to kill Eddie, don’t you think 
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I’d have left a track? But Bill Dhue’s 
been a scout, trailing Indians and all 
that—” 

“ That’s correct, too,” nodded Hardi- 
gan impressively. 

“ And what’s more,” went on Webb, “ he 
was up to our place the day that Yaples 
brought in his sheep. I remember now that 
Leslie was always bragging to him about 
how I’d licked Eddie Yaples.” 

“ Aha!” grunted Hardigan, rubbing his 
stubbly jaw thoughtfully. “ He was up 
here the day before the killing!” 

“Yes, and we saw him up on the rim, 
about two hours after the shooting—or, at 
least, it looked just like him.” 

“What kind of a horse was he riding?” 
inquired Hardigan. “A black, eh? Good 
enough! Now what kind of a hat did he 
wear?” 

“Tt looked white!” clamored Prairie 
Rose and all the children together. 

Hardigan regarded them with a fatherly 
smile. 

“ Smart children you’ve got,” he said to 
Heminway. “ Well, much obliged, folks. 
Good day!” 

He turned his horse up the hill, toward 
Ranchester’s gate. 

“ The kid’s right—it’s Dhue’s work,” he 
muttered. “Now, to get that thousand 
dollars, the thing to do is to frame some- 
thing on Bill!” 

XV 





THERE was a grim, jesting smile on Al 
Hardigan’s face as he rapped on Cunning- 
ham’s door with his quirt. 

“Tt’s me!” he mimicked, in a shrill, 
feminine voice. 

When Cunningham came peering out, he 
laughed. It was a deep, bass laugh, from 
far down in his big body, and he stepped 
down ponderously from his horse. 

“ Morning!” he greeted, ignoring Cun- 
ningham’s scowl. “ Well, we can’t prove 
a thing on that kid.” 

“ What’s the joke?” demanded Cunning- 
ham. “And where you been for a week? 
By Godfrey, this is no laughing matter!” 

“ Not for you,” agreed Hardigan, throw- 
ing his reins on the ground and striding 
confidently into the house. “ Happen to 
know where Bill Dhue is just now?” 

“Do I?” cursed Cunningham. “ Just 


look at that bar bill—a hundred and seven- 
teen dollars! 
them.” 


I can trace him around by 
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“ Have to pay ’em, of course,” grinned 
Hardigan. ‘“ Otherwise he might tell all 
he knows.” 

“That’s just what he’s doing,” com- 
plained Cunningham; “ and still I’m stuck 
for the bills. 
breath since the killing!” 

“Which killing?” inquired Hardigan 
casually. 

Cunningham glance‘ at him angrily. 

“ None of that, nov,.” he said. “ Don’t 
you try to shake me down. I might pull a 
little rough stuff myself!” 

“You haven’t got the guts to,” taunted 
Hardigan; “‘ and you don’t dare to hire it 
done, the way things are breaking. Sit 
down, and let’s have a drink.” He poured 
out a thin one and shoved the bottle to 
Cunningham. “ Well, what you going to 
do about it?” he asked. 

“Do!” repeated Cunningham. “I'd do 
anything, short of murder, to make the 
drunken fool keep still. He’s drunk all the 
time, rambling around from town to town 
and blabbing every cussed thing he knows. 
Made his brag down in Denver that he 
killed Eddie Yaples, and some barroom 
bums busted his jaw for him. The hell of 
it is that the reporters got hold of it and 
put the whole thing in the papers.” 

“ Like to git rid of him, eh?” suggested 
Hardigan. ‘“ How bad would you like to 
git rid of him—expressed in dollars and 
cents? No—I don’t mean killing. Git 
him out of the country. Git him a job 
where he’ll be off your hands.” 

“ Well, what is it?” spoke up Cunning- 
ham harshly. 

“ Just this,” answered Hardigan. “ I’ve 
got a friend up in Montana that’s having a 
lot of trouble with rustlers. Here’s his let- 
ter—I’ll just read a few lines.” 

He drew out a letter and cleared his 
throat impressively. 

“* Friend Al,’” he read, “‘ long time I 
no see you. How’s the stock detective busi- 
ness, Al? I am writing you confidentially, 
as things ain’t going to suit me, and I am 
looking for a good, reliable man to protect 
my interests on this range. There’s a 
bunch of cow thieves that is working on me 
regular, and I can’t git convictions in these 
courts. What I want is a nervy man to 
throw in with these rustlers—’ ” 


“Send Bill!” broke in Cunningham 
eagerly. 
“ Bill!” repeated Hardigan. “ Well, 


where do I come in? Can’t you see what 





He hasn’t drawn a sober - 
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my friend here is fishing for? He’s heard 
of this little ruction, and, mebby thinking 
I’m out of a job—” 

“ The very thing—but we’ve got to send 
Bill. Ill make it all right with you, Al.” 

“Yes, but how about my friend? Do 
you consider Bill Dhue reliable?” 

“Well, damn it, no! But we’ve got to 
send him, all the same. He’s all right when 
he’s out of town. I can give him a recom- 
mendation, if that’s what you mean—” 

“ No—I mean will he do the business?” 

“He always has,” stated Cunningham, 
plaintively wrinkling his forehead. “I 
can’t imagine what the hell has come over 
him. Been working for us for ten years on 
all kinds of cases, and absolutely reliable. 
Close-mouthed as a clam — and careful; 
and then, all at once, he goes to drinking 
and shooting his mouth off. How much 
do you want, Al? Speak up!” 

“ Well — five hundred dollars, for me; 
but that ain’t all of it, Cunningham. You’ve 
got to help me git the drunken fool back 
to Cheyenne, and speak a good word for 
him to my friend.” 

“Where is your friend?” demanded 
Cunningham eagerly. “Can you wire him 
to come to Cheyenne? Well, do it: If we 
put this thing through, I'll give you five 
— dollars with all the pleasure in 
ife.” 

“Tt ‘ll take some careful work,” warned 
Hardigan. “ You'll have to do just exact- 
ly what I say. I want them to meet on 
Sunday in my office in the Occidental 
Building, so there won’t anybody else butt 
in. Then, after you’ve made your little 
talk to my friend, I want you to leave us 
alone.” 

“ Anything to get rid of him!” agreed 
Cunningham. “He’s back in Cheyenne 
right now.” 

“ He is?” exclaimed Hardigan, with well- 
feigned surprise. ‘“ Well, no wonder you 
want to git rid of him!” 

“Yes, and drinking all the time. He 
saw something in the Cheyenne paper, 
where it said they’d like to lynch him, and 
came back to give ’em the chance. Noth- 
ing small about Bill—he’s got nerve.” 

“That’s the trouble,” growled Hardi- 
gan, shaking his head and sighing dubious- 
ly. “He’s got too danged much nerve. 
My friend wants a quiet kind of a man; 
but we'll get ’em together and let ’em talk 
it over, and if it’s a whack I git five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

















“ You’re always after the money,” grum- 
bled Cunningham. 

“Next Sunday!” nodded Hardigan. 
“ Good day! ” ; 

He swung out of the room as buoyantly 
as a boy, stepped up on his horse, and was 
gone. 

On the following Sunday morning, when 
Cheyenne was dead quiet, he climbed the 
long stairs to his room. Behind him fol- 
lowed a man with a bulge over his hip—a 
tall, sunburned man, with “ cowman ” writ- 
ten all over him. After a swift glance down 
the hall, the two entered Hardigan’s room 
and set out a bottle for a drink. 

There was a tramping on the stairs, and 
they regarded each other grimly. The door 
opened, and Cunningham and Bill Dhue 
walked in. 

“Good morning, Bill,” said Hardigan. 
“ Shake hands with Mr. Scoville, a friend 
of mine from Montana. This is Bill Dhue,” 
he explained, “ the gentleman I spoke of.” 

Scoville gave Bill a quick glance and 
shook hands perfunctorily, after which he 
was introduced to Cunningham. 

“ Have a drink, boys,” invited Hardigan 
cordially. 

They drank in awkward silence, each 
glancing at the other. Scoville seemed par- 
ticularly ill at ease. 

“T hope,” he said to Cunningham, “I 
haven’t made you too much trouble, but 
Al didn’t get me quite right. You tell ’em 
about it, Al.” 

“ Well, you see,” spoke up Hardigan, 
“Tt seems I got a wrong impression from 
Mr. Scoville’s letter. He and I are old 
friends, and he wanted me to take this job 
myself. At the same time,” the speaker 
went on, as Bill Dhue’s face fell, “ it won’t 
do no harm to talk it over. I’m tied up 
right now with several important cases, and 
I know Bill could give satisfaction.” 

“JT don’t doubt your friend’s ability,” 
apologized Scoville; “‘ only of course I don’t 
know Mr. Dhue.” 

There was another stony silence. Hardi- 
gan pushed out the bottle. 

“ He’s a good man,” he said. “ Ain’t he, 
Cunningham?” 

“ The best I ever saw,” stated Cunning- 
ham. “ We're strangers, you might say, 


_Mr. Scoville, but Al told me a little about 


your troubles; and I’d bet any money, if 
you put Bill on that job, you’ll be more 
than pleased with the results. We have had 
eur troubles down here. I represent, un- 
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officially, a pool of prominent cattlemen; 
and I’m free to say that in the ten years 
we’ve employed him, Mr. Dhue has given 
perfect satisfaction. Things are quiet, 
right now, and we’ve had to let him go-— 
like Mr. Hardigan, and others; but for ten 
years, riding the sheep line and looking 
after rustlers, Bill has accomplished what 
you’d think was impossible.” 

“Glad to hear it,” murmured Scoville 
noncommittally. 

“ Yes—and when it comes to shooting,” 
spoke up Hardigan, smiling knowingly, “ he 
can cut every button off your vest. He’s 
an Injun on the trail, and you can follow 
along behind him and never find a track 
for miles. You was raised by the Apaches, 
wasn’t you, Bill?” 

“ Took into the tribe,” boasted Bill. His 
heavy eyes, swollen with liquor and loss of 
sleep, lighted up with drunken enthusiasm. 
“ And when it comes to shooting,” he went 
on significantly, “I don’t take off my hat 
to nobody!” 

“What kind of a gun do you shoot?” 
asked the cattleman politely. 

Hardigan gave Cunningham the wink. 

“ A thirty-thirty,” replied Bill promptly. 

“Do you figure that holds up like a 
thirty-forty?” 

“ Well, no, it don’t; but I like to get 
close to my man—the closer the better.” 

“T see!” nodded Scoville, his steel-gray 
eyes full upon Dhue’s. “I don’t reckon 
you miss very often.” 

“I never miss, except by some accident. 
There’s jest the fraction of a second, when 
you’re pulling the trigger, that a man can 
move and git away from you. You can 
see him move, but you can’t stop your 
finger. Them accidents happen some- 
times.” 

“Well, it’s just that kind of accidents 
I’m afraid of,” observed the cattleman. 
“This is a dangerous proposition that I’m 
up against.” 

“They’re all dangerous,” said Dhue, 
“and a man can’t be too careful; but I’ve 
never got my employers into trouble yet. 
When it comes to shooting, I’ll protect the 
people I’m working for. You don’t need 
to worry about that.” 

“ How would it be,” suggested Hardigan, 
“if Cunningham and I went away and let 
you gentlemen talk this over? I can’t leave 
here now, not for a month or more, Jack; 
and I know Bill’s a good man for the 
place.” ‘ 
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“ Well,” agreed the cattleman grudging- 
ly. “ No, you stay here, Al. I want you.” 

“ All right,” assented ee 

As Cunningham excused himself, the 
three men drew closer together. 

“ Now here,” began Hardigan, “ let’s 
quit beating around the bush and git down 
to business on this. Jack, you need a good 
man, and you need him right now. Bill, 
here, needs a job—that is, a job outside 
the State. No use trying to conceal it— 
he’s lost his usefulness in Wyoming; and 
at the same time he’s a first-rate man. I’ve 
known him for ten years, and besides be- 
ing a dead shot he’s the best man I ever 
saw to cover his trail. In this Yaples kill- 
ing I couldn’t even find a track, and I pride 
myself on being a trailer.” 

“No!” swaggered Bill Dhue. “I left 
no trail. The only way to cover up your 
trail is to go barefooted.” 

“Oh, is that the way you did it?” 
grinned Hardigan. “ You’re the best I ever 
saw, and no mistake! How’d you come to 
miss the old man, Bill?” 

“ Well, that’s what I was referring to a 
while ago,” replied Bill, “ when I spoke 
about a man gitting away from you. Jest 
as I pulled the trigger, that old geezer 
made a quick move, and I’ll swear I missed 
him completely. Shot at him twelve times 
afterward, running and dodging like a jay 
bird, and all I did was to break his arm. 
Every time I pulled the trigger, I’d see 
him moving off my sights, and the bullet 
would just cut his clothes. They tell me 
his old jumper looked like a pack rat’s 
nest, it was shot that full of holes. He 
quit the country, right then, and took his 
family with him, so you might say it’s jest 
as well. The sheep was what I was after, 
and the next day they were gone.” 

“ Dead right!” nodded Hardigan. “I 
was up there looking around, and you 
couldn’t see that herder for the dust. Never 
stopped till he crossed the peaks.” 

“Oh, you’re a good man with sheep, 
eh?” said Scoville. 

“Ts he good?” echoed Hardigan. “ Say, 
tell him about the time you shot up that 
sheep camp, Bill.” 

“Naw—he may be in the sheep busi- 
ness himself.” 

“Not me!” denied the cattleman. 
“Many’s the sheep wagon I’ve burned, 
and run off the herders, too; but my eyes 
ain’t what they used to be. Somehow I 
can’t see the sights.” 
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“Leave it to me!” nodded Bill Dhue. 
“ How much do you pay?” 

“ He mentioned two hundred a month,” 
said Hardigan, as the cattleman gazed 
thoughtfully at the door. “ But I'll tell 
you, Bill—he don’t like this last shooting. 
Thirteen shots at one man and only broke 
his arm!” 

“ Yes — but hell, look at the others!” 
burst out Dhue. “ There was Murray, a 
good two hundred yards away; and I 
killed Klein in his own corral with my six- 
shooter.” 

“ That was a good one!” admitted Har- 
digan. “ You was going right that day! 
I'd like to have seen the expression on his 
face when he turned around and saw you.” 

“ He was the scaredest son of a goat you 
ever saw,” laughed Dhue. “I nailed him 
between the eyes, like that.” 

He snapped his finger. Hardigan gazed 
at him admiringly, but Scoville sat glumly 
at one side. 

“ But the Yaples kid,” prompted Hardi- 
gan. “ How far off were you there? That 
was the smoothest piece of work you ever 
done. By grab, there couldn’t nobody find 
a track!” 

“About three hundred yards,” said 
Dhue. “That was the best shot I ever 
made, and the dirtiest trick I ever done. I 
thought at one time he’d get away.” 

There was a stir in the adjoining room, 
and Dhue looked up sharply. 

“What’s that?” he asked, jerking his 
thumb at the door between. 

Hardigan did not even look around. 

“The damned rats,” he grumbled. 
“ They got a hole in my closet. Well, what 
do you think about it, Jack?” 

“How'd you make your git-away,” in- 
quired Scoville cautiously, “after killing 
this Eddie Yaples? And wasn’t three hun- 
dred yards kind o’ far?” 

“ Well, that’s too recent a case to tell all 
the details,” replied Dhue, turning sudden- 
ly defiant. “ You’ve got your auger in far 
enough!” 

He glanced about uneasily, hitching his 
chair away from the table. Hardigan gave 
his partner a swift wink. 

“ That’s right,” nodded Scoville. “A 
man can’t be too careful, and especially 
when he’s talking to strangers. Would two 
hundred a month and expenses be all right? 
It’s a go, then!” 

He held out his hand. Bill Dhue strug- 
gled to his feet and stood gazing at the 
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stranger suspiciously, a drunken leer on 
his face. r 

“ What’s your hurry?” he inquired. 

Scoville dropped his hand. 

“ Let’s go down and have a drink on it,” 
he proposed. 

“ All right,” agreed Dhue, breaking into 
a maudlin smile. “ It’s a go!” 

Bill held out his hand, and the stranger 
shot out his own in a quick, determined 
grab. As they struck hands on the bargain, 
Scoville jerked Dhue violently toward him, 
and with his left hand snatched away the 
gunman’s pistol. 

“Come on, boys!” shouted Hardigan, 
suddenly leaping on Dhue’s back and rid- 
ing him down fo the floor. 

As they closed in a savage struggle, two 
men burst through the doorway and hurled 
themselves into the fray. 

“ What the devil?” exclaimed Bill Dhue, 
as, with hands snapped behind him, he 
stood in the grip of two deputies. Then 
his eyes went to Hardigan. “ You framed 
this,” he said. 

Hardigan nodded. 

“Who’s them?” inquired Dhue, as a 
second door opened and two blinking men 
stepped out. 

“One’s a deputy sheriff,” replied Hardi- 

. “The other is a court reporter.” 

“T see!” observed Dhue. “ Well, pretty 
smooth, Al; only you'll never get that thou- 
sand dollars reward!” 

“No? Why not?” demanded Hardigan 
truculently. 

“ Never mind!” said Dhue. “I know 
too much, that’s all. And when they turn 
me loose—look out!” 

“T’m looking out right now,” answered 


Hardigan. 
XVI 


A crowp came on the run as Al Hardi- 
gan and the deputies started up toward the 
jail with their prisoner. When they entered 
the sheriff’s office, and closed the door be- 
hind them, a little man sprang up and be- 
gan to shout. One of his arms was in a 
sling, his bearded face was pale, and as he 
harangued the crowd his eyes twitched and 
danced like the play of a flame of fire. It 
was Phi Yaples, low-browed and simian, 
his jaw thrust out aggressively; and when 
the undersheriff ordered him down off the 
steps, he gnashed his teeth hatefully. 

“T know you!” he yelled. “I savvy 
what you’re up to! You'll take him in the 
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front door, and slip him out behind, and 
tell us he got away. I know you, dad burn 
you! You was up to my place when my 
boy was killed! I want to ask you, folks, 
whether a pore man in this country has 
got any rights at all. I ask you now, has 
he? Can he take up a hundred and sixty 
inside these cattle barons’ fences without - 
being murdered and robbed? And I tell 
you, folks—no! He cain’t do it, by 
cracky! Is that law? Is that jestice? Is 
that right? Is it right to let killers like 
Bill Dhue escape, or turn ’em loose with- 
out a trial, when folks like me is brow- 
beaten by these deputies and told to git 
down and shut up? No, I won’t shut up— 
you cain’t make me!” 

He whirled on the undersheriff, who had 
not spoken another word, and the crowd 
applauded loudly. 

“I savvy these deputy sheriffs!” shouted 
Yaples vindictively. “ This man come up 
to my ranch when my Eddie was killed— 
him and a gang of Circle Dot cowboys he 
called his posse—and who do you think 
was with him? George Ranchester, the 
very man that hired my boy killed by this 
scoundrel they’ve jest put in jail! And do 
you think they could find any tracks, or 
any evidence of who it was done it? Nary 
a track, not a sign! The sheriff come up 
later, and swore to God the man must have 
flew; but I found ’em, dad burn it, when 
Chris Klein was killed—right thar in the 
corral where he was shot. They was long, 
slim boot tracks, and they was made by 
Bill Dhue, the man that murdered my boy. 
I knowed his tracks well, as I’d had occa- 
sion to take notice of ’em, being as he was 
hired to bushwhack all us settlers; but 
when I showed ’em to the posse, d’ye think 
they tuk notice of it and went off and had 
him arrested? No, by cracky! They told 
me to shut up, or they’d run me in fer steal- 
ing Seven D cows. And when they come 
back, who d’ye think they had with ’em? 
Afton Cunningham, general manager of the 
Sevens!” 

He stuck out his chin, and the crowd 
roared its applause. 

“Go on!” they called. ‘“ Go on!” 

“ That’s the kind of law you’ve got in 
Cheyenne County,” ranted Yaples, waving 
his bandaged arm like a flag. “A pore 
man ain’t got no show. You may vote fer 
these officers, but the rich cattlemen own 
’em and tell ’em jest what to do. Look at 
the Chugwater, whar I come from, up on 
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Thunder Mountain, and every foot govern- 
ment land! Six months ago it was tuk up 
by settlers, and now they ain’t a man of 
’em left. I was the last to move out, and 
my boy Eddie was killed. Do you call that 
law and order? Thar was pore Chris 
Klein, down in the corral with his cows, 
and his little boy sleeping under a bush. 
Bill Dhue walks up behind him, and when 
he looks around he shoots him and walks 
off laughing. What’s the use of having a 
trial fer a murderer like that? Ain’t he 
confessed every time he got drunk? Didn’t 
he boast, over in Laramie, of killing my Ed- 
die, a boy not fifteen years old? I tell you, 
trials and jails is too good for sech devils. 
They ought to be tuk out and hung!” 

“ Get a rope!” yelled a voice. 

Instantly twenty men turned and ran 
from the edge of the crowd. 

“ Now here!” spoke up the sheriff, who 
had come outside to listen. “This has 
gone far enough, Mr. Yaples. Bill Dhue 
is my prisoner, and he’ll be given a speedy 
trial. There’s no use calling for violence.” 

“A speedy trial!” shrieked Yaples. 
“ What do you call a speedy trial? Like 
Jake Hunsaker, up thar at Casper! Kep’ 


him in jail fer two years — mighty nigh 
bankrupt the county—and the day before 


his hanging time, he escaped! What’s to 
keep these rich cattlemen from coming 
down hyer some night and turning Bill 
Dhue loose, like that? Or what’s to pre- 
vent yore deputies from giving him the 
key and telling him to pull his freight? 
No! That jail will never hold him till the 
day he’s hung. Ain’t he confessed? Well, 
what’s the use of waiting?” 

“You'll wait, all the same,” answered 
the sheriff, drawing a pistol and motioning 
him down. “I’ve been sworn to uphold 
the law, and I’m going to do just that. 
And here’s Mr. Evans, the district attorney, 
that I’d like to have say a few words.” 

The district attorney stepped out to the 
front, while Yaples stood and glared at him 
insolently. The applause of the multitude 
had gone to the littie man’s head, and there 
were those who still cheered him on. 

“ My friends,” said the district attorney, 
“IT must counsel you against using any vio- 
lence. Sheriff Adams knows his duty, 
which is to defend and protect his prisoner, 
but I trust that will not be necessary. Mr. 
Dhue has confessed, and will be given a 
preliminary hearing to-morrow, to-day be- 
ing a legal holiday; and if he is bound over 
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to the district court, as I have every reason 
to believe he will be, I will exert every in- 
fluence to have him tried immediately.” 

“Yes, and meanwhile,” yelled Yaples, 
suddenly shooting out a finger and pointing 
back into the office, “thar’s Afton Cun- 
ningham, with his pockets full of money, 
trying to git him out on bail! Why don’t 
you arrest these rich men that hired Bill 
Dhue, instead of picking on pore devils like 
me?” 

“We will,” promised the sheriff, “ if 
you'll swear out a warrant against him. 
Come on—do you want to do it?” 

“ You bet yore life I'll do it!” cried Ya- 
ples, looking back with a grin at the crowd. 
“ The time has come, by cracky, when a 
pore man has got some rights!” 

He disappeared inside. 

“Now, my friends,” began the district 
attorney, heaving a sigh of relief, “ I would 
advise you to disperse, and I promise you 
that justice shall be done. The law is for 
the rich and the poor alike.” 

He went on talking, while Phi Yaples was 
hustled away, but the crowd was slow to 
disperse. They had not gathered for the 
purpose of lynching Bill Dhue, but the 
thought had taken root in their minds. In 
that single fiery speech, Yaples had roused 
prejudices and passions that would have 
to be reckoned with later. 

When the mob finally broke up, extra 
deputies were sworn in, and the doors of 
the jail were barricaded. All over Chey- 
enne men were gathered in excited groups, 
and rumors were flying fast; but Al Hardi- 
gan, the man who had precipitated the out- 
break, went ponderously on his way. Hav- 
ing turned over his prisoner, he walked 
from saloon to saloon until he met the man 
he was looking for. 

It was in the Eagle Bar that he encoun- 
tered Afton Cunningham. He met the cat- 
tleman’s poisonous glare with a nod. 

“Come over here!” snarled Cunning- 
ham, leading the way to a card room and 
closing the door with a slam. “ Now, what 
the devil do you mean? By Godfrey, Al, 
I wouldn’t have had this happen for ten 
thousand dollars cash!” 

“ No, and at the same time,” stated Har- 
digan, “ if I’d come to you in advance, you 
wouldn’t have give me a dime.” 

“Yes, but Judas Priest, Al, haven’t I 
always treated you right? Well, what’s the 
use of ringing me in? If you've got to 
ditch Bill in order to grab the reward, why 








can’t you pull it off by yourself? Now 
Bill has gone wild and claims I framed the 
whole deal. I’ve got to admit it looks that 
way, too; but you know and I know it was 
nothing of the kind, and I want you to go 
down and tell him!” 

“ Me?” inquired Hardigan, blinking his 
bloodshot eyes shrewdly. “ What do I care 
what he thinks? I’ve got him dead to 
rights with that confession.” 

“Yes, but Al,” appealed Cunningham, 
“can’t we square this thing some way be- 
fore it goes any further? I appreciate your 
motives, all right—you’re out for the 
money. Well, isn’t my money just as good 
as anybody’s?” 

“ Sure,” chuckled Hardigan, “if you’d 
only let go of it; but now you're a little 
late. If I let up on Bill, and he gets out, 
he'll kill me; so I’m going to see him 
through—understand?” 

“ What—hung?” faltered Cunningham. 

The big man nodded coldly. 

“Why not? He deserves it,” he said. 

“Yes, but so do you, Al, as far as that 

“ Jest go a little further,” s ted Har- 
digan caustically, “and you'll find you can 
qualify, too. Ain’t old man Yaples right? 
He claims you’re the man that hired Bill.” 

“Oh, damn old man Yaples!” burst out 
Cunningham petulantly. Then he paused, 
twisting his mustache to a spike as he medi- 
tated. “ Well, what are we going to do?” 
he demanded. 

“ You ask me, eh?” inquired Hardigan, 
with a masterful smile. “ Well, that’s what 
I was waiting for, Aft. There’s always a 
way, if you know how to find it; and I’ve 
got this figured out to a nicety. In the 
first place, there’s that five hundred that 
I saved you on Bill Dhue. I suppose I git 
that, for a starter?” 

“ You get five hundred dollars if you pull 
me out of this jack-pot. If you don’t, you 
don’t get a cent.” 

“Fair enough,” conceded Hardigan. 
“ Always glad to earn my money, and I 
reckon I can find ways to collect. Things 
ain’t breaking very good right now for you, 
and I can see a quick finish ahead. This 
thing will raise such a stink that the Seven 
D’s will fire you, jest exactly the way you 
fired Bill and me: All the more reason for 
grabbing a stake, says I. Now sit down 
and be ca’m while I tell you how to do 
that—only of course I want my cut.” 

“You'll get it,” promised Cunningham. 
10 
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“Tl play fair with you, Al, if you did 
bring this on yourself.” 

“Tt was coming,” rumbled Hardigan; 
“only I had the brains to know it. The 
same way, I can see your opportunity. 
You’re the one man in a position to make 
some money by this ruckus, and I want 
fifty-fifty if we win. You play your end 
and I'll play mine, and we'll make these 
cattlemen pay.” 

“I’m with you,” nodded Cunningham. 
“ Go ahead!” 

“In the first place,” began Hardigan, 
“you go around to your pool and tell ’em 
that Bill is in jail, and that he’s promised, 
as he has, to belch all he knows if they 
don’t get him out of this scrape. Make 
em come through big—say about ten thou- 
sand dollars—and then you pe to hiring 
lawyers. Hire four or five of the biggest 
guns in town, and tell ’em to let Bill hang.” 

“Yes, but he’ll tell all he knows first. 
My God, we can’t let him do that, Al! 
The people would rise up and mob us!” 

“ You'll have the money, won’t you? 
Let ’em rise up, says I. Right there is 
where we make a quick git-away.” 

“* Maybe the lawyers will clear him,” ob- 
jected Cunningham. 

“Not Bill,” replied Hardigan. “ He’s 
too bull-headed and arrogant—won’t listen 
to a word they say. Besides, if you hire 
‘em, that will be enough for Bill. He'll 
figure they’re trying to cross him.” 

“You’re right!” exulted Cunningham. 
“ T’ll do it!” 

“ One more thing,” said Hardigan, “ and 
we'll have him crossed right. You send up 
and bring down Ranchester. There’s the 
one man in the country that Bill Dhue will 
listen to. Fool him, and you’ve fooled Bill 
Dhue.” 

“ By Godfrey, Al!” cried Cunningham, 
jumping up and grasping his hand. 
“ You’re right—you’re always right! And 
when we get through,” he added slowly, 
“ another old score will be paid.” 

“ For that Heminway girl, eh?” suggest- 
ed Hardigan. 

Cunningham nodded. 
“ He gave her thirty dollars,” he said. 


XVII 


At the preliminary hearing, which almost 
ended in a riot, Bill Dhue was bound over 
to the district court for trial on the charge 
of murder. Then he was rushed back to 
the jail, which overnight had been made 
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to bristle with heavy steel bars and flashing 
gun barrels. 

The popular clamor had been taken up 
by the newspapers—especially those from 
outside the State—and in a day the case 
of Bill Dhue had become a sensation, with 
the excitement running high. Old stories 
were revived, former killings were recalled, 
and rumors, thick and fast, swept the street 
like a wind storm—rumors, mostly, of im- 
pending lynchings and jail breaks, And in 
the midst of it all, waving his bandaged 
arm like a flag, Phi Yaples raged and wept 
and exhorted. 

The little son of Chris Klein had been 
present in the court room when Bill Dhue 
walked through the door. Word was passed 
everywhere that he had clutched his 
mother’s dress and whispered: 

“ There’s the man that killed papa!” 

There were others in the court room— 
men with unkempt beards and hair, and 
women in shabby clothes—who gazed at 
the prisoner with a malignant intensity. 
They were settlers who had fled from their 
homes; but now that the man whom they 
feared so much was jailed, they came to 
stare in his face. Out in the mountains, 
on his black horse, and with his rifle be- 
neath his knee, Bill Dhue had been the 
terror of the range; but the wolf was 
trapped at last, and, though he gazed at 
the floor, he felt their hard eyes upon him. 

They talked—talked to every one, as 
mountain people will—and the stories grew 
in the telling. Men who had never thought 
before of the incessant warfare in the hills 
—the thieving, the petty bickering and am- 
bushing — woke up suddenly to the fact 
that, for a certain class of citizens, there 
was no law but the gun. They discovered 
that certain men, held high in the com- 
munity, had been hiring their shooting 
done; and they asked themselves angrily 
if such things were just and right—exactly 
as Phi Yaples had asked. Now there was 
an answer to the question—a mob standing 
outside the jail. 

From his cell on the top tier of the solid 
steel cage that stood in the middle of the 
jail, Bill Dhue could gaze out and see men 
whom he had terrorized looking up at the 
windows of his prison. The windows had 
been barred and steel doors had been hast- 
ily set to protect him from these enemies; 
and yet in years past his mere shadow, go- 
ing by, had driven them to chattering fear. 
His black horse against the sky line, his 
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narrow boot print by the spring, and they 
had kept to their cabins for days; and if, 
as often happened, there were company 
calves in their corrals, they had sent their 
women and children to turn the stolen ani- 
mals loose. They knew that Bill Dhue was 
watching with his glasses. 

Such a man he had been, and such had 
been his work, and the companies had 
deemed him essential; but now, suddenly, 
the whole world—and the companies, too 
—had turned on him. When Cunningham 
came with five lawyers to prepare to de- 
fend his cause, Dhue glared at them con- 
temptuously, grunting and shrugging at 
their long questions, reading their hearts 
with wise, searching eyes. He was a de- 
tective as well as a prisoner, and he knew 
there was something in the wind. 

“ Get me out of here,” he cursed, “ or 
I'll tell all I know!” 

They went off, talking among themselves. 
Then he settled back sullenly in his steel 
cage up on the tanks, and waited for Ran- 
chester to come. There was a man whom 
he knew and trusted, and he rose up to 
meet him with a smile. 

“ Gimme the low-down,” he said, when 
the jailer had retired. “ Are they trying 
to railroad me, major? I don’t trust that 
dirty crook Cunningham!” 

“ He’s all right, Bill,’ answered Ran- 
chester. “ Al Hardigan double-crossed him 
and capped him in on that play. He want- 
ed to get you out of town, where you 
wouldn’t be drinking—that’s why he tried 
to get you the job.” 

“Yes, but now!” persisted Dhue. 
“ What’s all these five lawyers, every man 
wanting to do something else? Why not 
fire the whole bunch of them and you hire 
me one good one? I’m depending on you, 
major. What do you think?” 

“Well, about the lawyers,” said Ran- 
chester, “I believe you’re right. Afton 
went out of his head when he found you’d 
been arrested, and retained every criminal 
lawyer in town. I’ve been talking with 
him, Bill, and all that is just for show. 


He’s got other plans, and ”—Ranchester 
lowered his voice—“ he tells me the jury 
will be hung.” 


“ Aha!” nodded Dhue, with a compre- 
hending smile. He settled back with a sigh. 
“That’s more like it,” he said. “ That’s 


more like Afton Cunningham, and I can 
read his mind like a book. They had me 
going for a while. 


I began to think, ma- 
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jor, the whole world had turned against me 
—not you, of course, because I know you’re 
my friend, but the rest of these yaller-bel- 
lied whelps. When they git a man down, 
they all want to jump on him—especially 
when he knows what I know. That’s the 
big danger, major, and I want you to watch 
out for it. Don’t let them make me the 
goat! They’d hang me in a minute, if 
they thought it would shut me up, but you 
tell ’em to forgit about that. You tell ’em 
from me that if there’s any slip-up I’ll belch 
everything I know. Tell ’em to git busy 
now and git me out of here, savvy? I 
don’t care how, but git me out!” 

He paused, his eyes rolling, his breath 
coming in panting sobs. 

“Keep your eye on Aft Cunningham,” 
he said. “I’m depending on you, major— 
don’t let them hang me! I’d a damn sight 
rather be killed.” 

“T’ll do my best, Bill,” promised Ran- 
chester, and turned away with tears in his 
eyes. 

On the day of the trial Ranchester sat 
in the front row, regardless of hostile 
glances. When Bill Dhue came in and 
ran his eye over the audience, the cattle- 
man looked up and smiled. His was the 


only friendly face in that sea of staring 
countenances, but Dhue’s downcast eyes 


suddenly glowed. His broad shoulders 
straightened up, he gave a soldier’s salute, 
and sat down at the table with his lawyers. 

Then the slow, tedious work of drawing 
the jury began. As man after man was 
accepted by both sides, Dhue looked them 
over intently. Somewhere among those 
twelve was the man who would hang the 
jury, if all that Cunningham told him was 
true; but though he watched their wooden 
faces, he could not detect a sign, and Cun- 
ningham himself was not in the court room. 
Of all the men whose bidding the gunman 
had done, George Ranchester alone was 
present. 

The first witness for the prosecution was 
Phi Yaples, the father of the boy who had 
been killed. As he took the stand and be- 
gan his dramatic recital, all eyes were fixed 
on his face. It was drawn and white— 
almost as white as the broad bandage that 
he still wore on his arm. When at the last 
he told of finding the body of his son, a 
deathly hush came over the crowd. 

“ He was lying on his back,” he sobbed, 
“and a white stone had been put under 
his head.” 
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Yaples sat down, weeping. A hundred 
accusing eyes suddenly shifted to the face 
of the prisoner; but Bill Dhue sat un- 
moved, gazing thoughtfully at the floor, 
and the piling up of evidence went on. 

It was only when Al Hardigan walked 
confidently to the front, and held up his 
hand to take the oath, that Dhue’s swarthy 
countenance changed. He regarded his 
former colleague intently, gnawing his lip 
and glancing at Ranchester. 

Hardigan settled down comfortably in 
the witness chair. In well rehearsed testi- 
mony, following the questions of the dis- 
trict attorney, he related the full details of 
the confession; and when, at the end, the 
stenographer’s report was offered in evi- 
dence, the attorneys for the defense looked 
blank. 

“ The prosecution rests,’’ announced the 
district attorney blandly. 

The judge gazed inquiringly at Dhue’s 
lawyers. Beyond noting an exception to 
almost every ruling of the court, and brief- 
ly cross-examining the more important wit- 
nesses, the aggregation of talent which 
Cunningham had engaged had taken their 
duties lightly; but now, in the silence, as 
they put their heads together in conference, 
the voice of Bill Dhue broke in. 

“No!” answered one of the lawyers. 

Dhue came back defiantly. 

“ Who’s doing this—you or me?” he de- 
manded. “ Well, I want to be put on the 
stand!” 

Once more they frowned him down, 
gathering around him in a body, all voicing 
their protests at once. 

“Oh, to hell with you!” burst out Bill 
Dhue. 

Rising to his feet, he addressed himself 
to the court. 

“Your honor,” he said, “ my attorneys 
have advised me to set tight and keep my 
mouth shut, but I’d like to make a state- 
ment. I didn’t kill that boy, and I’m not 
going to set here and let people think I did. 
That’s all right for lawyers, but it ain’t- 
my style at all, and I tell you I never killed 
Eddie Yaples. As for this confession, your 
honor, I was drunk when I made it, and I 
don’t know a thing about it. It sounds 
kind of familiar, and maybe I said it, but 
if I did it was all a lie. I was broke at 
the time, and I claimed every killing in the 
country in order to git out of town.” 

He sat down, wiping the beads of sweat 
from his forehead, and his attorneys leaned 
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back in disgust. It was one thing to take 
the stand and make a statement in his own 
defense; but by doing so Bill Dhue had 
made himself liable to cross-examination, 
and the district attorney was waiting. 

To earn their retainer, they must make 
some show of defending him. Judge Wal- 
do, his senior counsel, rose up. He was a 
huge, grizzled man, and he turned his eyes 
on Bill Dhue with the slow, ponderous gaze 
of a bull buffalo. 

“ Since our client,” he said, “ has taken 
the stand in his own behalf, I should like, 
as his attorney, to bring out a few facts 
before my learned opponent takes the wit- 
ness. I understand, Mr. Dhue, that at the 
time you made this alleged confession you 
were drunk. Is that a fact?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Bill. 

“And you have no recollection of mak- 
ing such a confession? Your mind was a 
blank at the time?” 

“No, sir,” answered Dhue. “ My mind 
wasn’t blank. No matter how much I 
drink, I always know what I’m doing. I 
just said that to git the job.” 

Judge Waldo made a gesture of impa- 
tience, and glared at the prisoner over his 





“ Please answer yes or no,” he said, “ un- 
less you know more about this than I do!” 

“ All right—go ahead!” responded Bill 
Dhue defiantly. 

“Then your purpose, Mr. Dhue, in mak- 
ing these statements, was merely to get a 
job with Mr. Scoville?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And all the killing you ever did was in 
these boastful talks for the purpose of get- 
ting a job?” 

“Yes, sir. As far as actual killing is 
concerned, I never killed a man in my life— 
or a boy, either.” 

Judge Waldo lowered his head and looked 
at Dhue, over his glasses, with an expres- 
sion of ineffable scorn. 

“Take the witness,” he said, with a 
sweep of his hand, and sat down, muttering 
to himself. 

The district attorney rose up smiling. 
Bill Dhue faced him watchfully, well aware 
of his deadly purpose, which was to have 
the prisoner convicted and hanged. 

For an hour they fenced and parried over 
immaterial details, without the least ad- 
vantage to either side. To every question 
that was asked him regarding his move- 
ments in the hills and the dates of his go- 
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ings and comings, Bill Dhue replied warily, 
with vague generalities, or with details that 
could not be disproved. The time for ad- 
journment was coming near, and the dis- 
trict attorney sighed wearily. He gathered 
up his papers with a despondent gesture, 
and for the first time Bill Dhue smiled. 

“ Oh, on the morning of this confession,” 
began the district attorney abstractedly, 
stopping to glance at a note he had made, 
“you say you had been drinking, Mr. 
Dhue?” 

“Yes, sir,” Dhue answered promptly. 

“Not enough to incapacitate yourself? 
You knew what you were doing?” 

“ Yes, sir—I knew what I was doing.” 

* You were able to walk up there without 
any assistance? About how many drinks 
had you taken?” 

“Oh, ten or fifteen,” responded Dhue, 
with a swagger. 

Judge Waldo frowned at him angrily. 

“ That is quite a few drinks,” remarked 
the district attorney. “ You say it didn’t 
affect you? You were perfectly yourself at 
all times?” 

“ Yes, sir—whisky don’t affect me. I’ve 
never been drunk in my life.” 

A loud laugh from the audience brought 
his grin back again, and the district attor- 
ney smiled amiably. 

“Then, in that case,” he said, “ you 
were perfectly aware of everything that 
was going on?” 

“Yes, sir—I was,” admitted Dhue. 

“Your mind was perfectly clear? You 
were conscious of what you were saying?” 

“Why, sure I was!” answered Dhue 
impatiently. 

“You have heard this confession,” 
rapped out the district attorney, picking 
up the stenographer’s report. “ Were these 
words yours, Mr. Dhue?” 

For a moment Dhue sat looking at the 
prosecutor. Then his confident mood re- 
turned, and he raised his head defiantly. 

“Why, yes, that’s so,” he said; “ but it 
was all a—” 

“ That’s all!” 

The district attorney sat down. 

Bill Dhue looked around, and in the 
hush that followed he saw the scowl on 
the faces of his lawyers. He glanced across 
at Ranchester, sitting grim and dejected, 
and in a flash he saw what he had done. 
In a spirit of bravado he had denied that 
he was drunk. He had admitted the damn- 
ing confession. 
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“ Oh, hell!”’ he groaned. 

Slumping down in his chair, he listened 
vacantly to the speeches of the lawyers. 
The district attorney, having trapped his 
victim at last, had begun his appeal to the 
jury. As he piled up point after point, 
shaking his finger and declaiming against 
the prisoner, Dhue glared back resentfully; 
but he was a formidable fighting man no 
longer. He was merely the prisoner at the 
bar, and the district attorney did not spare 
him. 

The prosecutor read the confession 
through, citing the evidence in each killing, 
pointing out the weeping widows in the au- 
dience. At the end, when he made his ap- 
peal for a conviction, the court room burst 
into a tumult. Then the jury filed out and 
the audience sat waiting, their eyes on the 
man-killer before them. 

The jury did not come back promptly, 
as had been confidently expected, and a 
whisper passed around the room. The 
bailiff came out and spoke to the judge, 
who nodded and retired to his chambers. 
The prisoner was led away, and it was 
known for a certainty that the jury had 
been unable to agree. 

Bill Dhue walked out blithely, but until 


far into the night the people sat waiting for 
the verdict. The streets of Cheyenne were 
swarming that evening, and the saloons 


were jammed to the doors. Everywhere 
there was the rumor that the jury stood ten 
to two for conviction, and that the two were 
company men. 

In the morning, at daylight, a crowd 
began to gather in the street below the 
jury room, and as the weary jurymen 
looked down from the windows they could 
see it seethe and grow. At first it was si- 
lent, but as it grew it began to clamor. 
When the excitement was at its height, a 
little man came riding up, waving a rope 
in the air and shouting. 

“T want jestice!” he yelled. “ Fer the 
pore man and for the rich! Ef they hang 
the jury, hang them!” 

It was Phi Yaples again, and no one 
dared to molest him. As his rantings grew 
louder, the two men who had held out felt 
their resolution fail. They realized at last 
that they themselves were on trial; that a 
larger jury, marching the streets with a 
rope, was sitting in judgment on them. 

Ten minutes later the jury filed out, and 
the court room filled up with a rush. The 
judge entered from his chambers. The 


prisoner was led out, walking upright, with 
a confident stride; but when he saw the 
jury he faltered and went white, for he had 
read his fate at a glance. In those harsh, 
stony faces there was written the verdict 
of death, and Bill Dhue knew that Cun- 
ningham had failed him. 


XVIII 


In his cell above the tanks where the 
common prisoners were confined — and 
where they chattered and scuttled about 
like caged animals—Bill Dhue sat brood- 
ing on the edge of his narrow bunk, light- 
ing one cigarette from another. His swar- 
thy face had taken on a sickly pallor in the 
cold, sepulchral gloom of the stone prison; 
but he was still the man of action, still 
plotting in his mind some escape from his 
terrible fate. 

Looking back, it seemed as if the days 
had been telescoped, one evil event crowd- 
ing upon another, until now he was shut 
up in the lonely cell reserved for those sen- 
tenced to death. It was not death in the 
open, where he could go down fighting, but 
death by hanging—the death of a felon. 

He threw away a stub and began to 
pace up and down on the polished steel 
floor of his cell. At the clack of his heels 
the common prisoners below became quiet, 
for the day of his execution was drawing 
near. The law’s delays, which kept them 
in jail, had been swept away for him. With 
a swiftness that was sinister, he had been 
tried, convicted, and sentenced, all within 
the space of a month. 

What did it mean, they asked? Pacing 
his cell above them, Bill Dhue hissed out 
the answer: 

“ They’re railroading me!” 

He cursed and peered out through the 
grating as he heard the rattle of keys in 
the door. Then he laid hold of the steel 
bars as if to rend them apart, for Afton 
Cunningham was there. 

For days Dhue had waited and Cun- 
ningham had not come, nor had he sent 
any word to the prisoner; but now he was 
there, and Ranchester was with him, 
though the sheriff had motioned the other 
cattleman to wait. The prison rule for- 
bade the admission of more than one visi- 
tor at a time. 

“ Well, Bill,” began Cunningham, climb- 
ing up the narrow stairway and stopping 
before the prisoner’s door, “ the District 
Court has denied a new trial; but that isn’t 
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the end of it. We're going to appeal to 
the Supreme Court, and then, if that fails, 
to the Governor. I’ve got a drag there, 
and so has Ranchester, but the Governor 
won’t listen to us now. He can’t go over 
the heads of the Supreme Court, you know; 
but as soon as they’ve decided, we'll get 
him to commute your sentence. What’s 
the matter, Bill? Anything wrong?” 

Bill Dhue was standing at the door, look- 
ing out at Cunningham through the grat- 
ing, his eyes squinted down to a line. 

“ I was jest thinking,” he said, “ of send- 
ing out for the reporters and giving them 
a select list of names—prominent cattlemen 
who employed me to do their dirty work 
and then tried to git me hung for it; and 
the first name on that list would be Afton 
Cunningham!” 

“ Second, George Ranchester,” suggested 
Cunningham flippantly. 

“ No, that’s the only name that won’t go 
on the list; but the rest of you double- 
cross artists will find yourselves in here 
with me. I ain’t been a detective for 
twenty years for nothing. I’ve learned 


how to read the signs, and you can’t tell me 
that I’d be sentenced already if this thing 
was on the square.. Five lawyers, by grab, 


and five thousand dollars in fees, and can’t 
even git a new trial!” 

He grunted contemptuously. Cunning- 
ham glared back at him, for the steel door 
made Dhue’s former employer brave. 

“Well, go ahead, you poor fool!” he 
challenged. “If you’d done what we told 
you to, you’d be riding the range right now. 
Didn’t I have it all fixed up? Didn’t I 
hire five big lawyers, and didn’t they all 
tell you to keep your mouth shut? But 
no, you had to talk. You had to exchange 
witticisms with the district attorney, and 
show off before the crowd in the court- 
house; and the next thing you knew you 
had admitted the whole confession and 
sworn you were sober when you made it. 
By Godfrey, it would serve you right if we 
ditched you, after this; but we haven’t— 
we’re doing our best. Judge Waldo has 
cited eighty-four exceptions to the rulings 
of the district judge, and if that don’t get 
us a new trial before the Supreme Court 
I'd like to know what would!” 

“You can’t fool me,” returned Bill Dhue 
evenly. “TI know jest exactly what you’re 
up to. You think you'll string me along 
with this legal monkey business until it 
gets too late to talk; but I’ll talk, if I have 
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to wait till I’m led out on the scaffold. I'll 
talk—don’t you never forgit it! You're 
up to some dirty trick, I can tell by the 
look of you; but if they hang Bill Dhue, 
he won’t hang alone. I'll belch everything 
I know!” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake,” complained 
Cunningham, “ why can’t you be reason- 
able? You’ve spoiled everything once, al- 
ready. Now you keep your mouth shut, 
and we'll get you out of here yet; but try to 
be reasonable, Bill. Don’t be against 
everything that’s being done for you, and 
against your friends and everything else. 
If you’ve got any suggestions, why, come 
out and make them, and we'll try to carry 
them out; but the officials are all afraid 
of us, and that old thief of a Phi Yaples 
is hollering his head off. Dog-gone it, Bill, 
if you’d shot a little straighter—” 

“T know!” broke in Dhue. “I missed 
him. Seems as if something kept me from 
hitting him. He'll be the death of me 
yet.” 

“ Not if you do what I say,” spoke up 
Cunningham eagerly. ‘“ Now listen, Bill— 
we’re going to break the jail.” 

He lowered his voice mysteriously, and 
Bill Dhue leaned closer. 

“ That’s the talk!” he hissed. “ Blow 
the wall of the jail in—I don’t give a whoop 
if I’m killed. Go the limit—I’m with you, 
but forgit all this law stuff. Them lawyers 
ain’t trying—I know it!” 

“ Yes, they are, Bill,” insisted Cunning- 
ham. “ They’re working day and night; 
but judges, you know, are elected by the 
people, and in this case the people are 
against you. The feeling is something ter- 
rible. I encounter it everywhere. Since 
that jury-fixing stuff, these officials shy 
away from me—they’re afraid to be even 
seen talking to me. If he hadn’t been so 
young, Bill! That kid was only fourteen 
years old, or that’s what Phi Yaples claims; 
and the first thing they all say is that we’ve 
killed a little boy. That’s what they use 
against us. If you’d killed old Phi, they’d 
have given you a gold medal, or that’s 
= lots of them say; but killing this 

= ? 

“T never killed the kid!” protested Bill 
Dhue vehemently. 

Cunningham glanced at him sharply. 

“No, of course not,” he replied, sensing 
the listeners in the tanks. “ That’s why 
we believe in you, Bill. You wait until 
this case goes before the Supreme Court, 
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and we’ll show these persecutors up! Well, 
good-by, Bill—my time is up now.” 

Cunningham clattered off down the stairs. 
Bill Dhue was still cursing when Ranches- 
ter came up and looked at him through the 
bars. 

“ What’s the matter, Bill?” he asked. 
“Had another row with Afton?” 

“The danged whelp!” burst out Dhue. 
“Did you hear that rotten spiel? I tell 
you I never killed the kid!” 

“ Well, what then?” smiled Ranchester. 
“T never said you did; but you mustn’t 
quarrel with Afton, Bill.” 

“Yes, but he makes that ten-cent talk,” 
went on Dhue in deep disgust, “ trying to 
grand stand these petty larcenists down be- 
low here—these boys with the long ears, 
listening in. I tell you, major,” he said, 
looking Ranchester earnestly in the eye, 
“T never killed that kid. So help me 
Gawd, as I expect to answer for this some 
time, I never killed Eddie Yaples!” 

“T believe you, Bill,” responded Ran- 
chester quietly. ‘“ Always did and always 
will. I thought at first you might have 
taken him for the old man.” 

“ No—somebody has crossed me, major. 


I never thought ” — he lowered his voice 
tragically— I never thought that some- 
body else could put a stone under their 


heads! And that’s going to hang me, 
major.” 

“No, it isn’t,” stated Ranchester. “ If 
you didn’t kill that boy, I’ll guarantee that 
you’re not going to be hanged for killing 
him.” 

He paused for a moment until Dhue got 
back a little of his iron nerve. Then he 
stepped up closer. 

“ Tf you didn’t kill him, Bill, then some- 
body else did,” he said. “ Who was it? 
That’s our only chance.” 

“Webb Heminway,” whispered Dhue, 
“as sure as hell! He claims he was bring- 
ing up the cows. Had a fight with Yaples 
only the day before, and Eddie tried to 
shoot him. Go after him, major—and 
hurry!” 

“ All right, Bill,” soothed Ranchester; 
“but give me a few more facts. What’s 
the best way to approach him?” 

“He’s holding out something,” said 
Dhue. “ The first time I saw him, I knew 
he had something on his mind. Can’t look 
you in the eye when he talks about that 
killing—and he’s run off quite a few of your 
steers.” 


“That will help,” nodded Ranchester. 
“Would you handle him rough, or try to 
talk him around?” 

“Try talking,” advised Dhue. “ Get 
the younger kid in on it. He generally 
tells all he knows. Keep away from that 
Preacher and that black-haired girl. Try 
to ketch the boys out alone.” 

“T’ll do it,” promised Ranchester. “ Bill, 
I’m very glad that you have made this easy 
for me. I’d have tried to help you any- 
way, but since you didn’t kill the boy—” 

“T didn’t, so help me Gawd!” 

“Then I’m going to get you out of 
here,” said Ranchester. 

“I’m depending on you, major,” smiled 
Bill Dhue. 

XIX 


Day was breaking when Ranchester 
mounted his horse and galloped off across 
his broad domain. As far as the eye could 
see, between fences lost in distance, his 
cattle and horses dotted the plain, from the 
Laramie Peaks to the Chugwater and be- 
yond; and yet he was not happy. What 
he had fought for he now held, but the 
man who had helped him win it was caught 
in the net of the law. 

He who had loved those hills and the 
sweep of the broad plain, and had known 
every spring and hidden trail, was shut up 
in a prison which he would never leave 
alive unless Ranchester himself set him 
free. Bill Dhue, the fearless fighter, his 
friend and his father’s friend, was sentenced 
to be hung for murder. And, strangest 
thing of all, it was—so Ranchester firmly 
believed—for a murder that he had not 
committed. 

Whether as a scout in Indian wars, or 
as an officer of the law, or as a gunman in 
the employ of different cattlemen, Dhue’s 
trade had been war—an honorable calling 
with him, as well as with the family of 
Ranchester. Above the mantel at the Cir- 
cle Dot ranch house there hung the swords 
of six Ranchesters whose profession had 
been that of war; and as the last of the 
line George Ranchester himself had hung 
up a major’s sword. 

He was a fighting man, too, the same as 
Bill Dhue, and his money had helped Cun- 
ningham hire their formidable henchman. 
Deep in his heart Ranchester felt that it 
was still war, and that Dhue was a soldier 
—his man. Nay, Dhue was more than his 
man—he was a friend where friends were 
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few, a man who would have died for him 
gladly; and now, with the sentence of a 
felon’s death upon him, Ranchester rode 
forth to save him if he could. 

On the edge of the high rim that en- 
circled Thunder Basin like a wall of iron- 
capped bastions, Ranchester reined in his 
blooded mount and looked down into that 
smiling valley which had seen so much of 
tragedy and death. In each bend of the 
Chugwater he could see the tiny cabin of 
some settler who had invaded his range. 
The smoke was dead in every chimney but 
one, and that was Levi Heminway’s. 

Ranchester’s eyes grew grim as he sur- 
veyed this last homestead, with its fence 
running from ridge to ridge; but the time 
had gone by when he could ride in on the 
Preacher and order him off his range. Bill 
Dhue was in prison, the days of the cattle 
barons were passing, and the homesteaders 
were coming into their own. 
changed—and so he must change. He, 
Ranchester, must ride down and ask the 
son of a homesteader to save Bill Dhue 
from death. 

In the clear morning light he could see 
them working far below him—the children 
digging in the garden, the Preacher setting 
posts, the boys hauling poles to build cor- 
rals. They had stood firm, and the storm 
had passed. Other men-had been killed or 
frightened away, and even Yaples had 
weakened and fled; but this fanatical zeal- 
ot, this believer in prayers and dreams, 
had held on and come off unscathed. His 
God had fended for him .well. 

Ranchester rode on down the road, smil- 
ing bitterly at the fate which compelled 
him to ask favors of such a man; but for 
the sake of Bill Dhue, to save him from 
death, he was prepared to offer terms to 
this nester. He watched the wagon as the 
two boys left the house and drove up a 
side canon for poles. When they were well 
out of sight, he rode down and followed 
after them. 

“Good morning, boys,” he said as they 
looked up at him, startled. “I’ve come 
over here to have a few words with you.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Webb, getting down 
from the wagon and watching him with 
narrowed eyes. “ You’re Mr. Ranchester, 
ain’t you?” 

“Yes, I’m Ranchester,” he nodded. 
“ You’ve stolen a few of my cattle, but 
don’t let that alarm you. I’m not up here 
to start any trouble. In fact,” he went 
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on, as they stood staring at him curiously, 
“T came to ask a favor. What that favor 
is I will tell you later, and I am willing to 
pay for it handsomely.” 

He paused and looked them over with 
his stern, unsmiling eyes. Then he turned 
to Webb. 

“Some time ago,” he said, “ you were 
placed under arrest on the charge of kill- 
ing Eddie Yaples. Then Bill Dhue was 
arrested, and you were released on account 
of his so-called confession. Though he was 
convicted, Dhue has assured me on his 
honor that he had no part in that killing. 
He assured me further that if I would come 
up and see you, you could tell me who the 
man was.” 

“ Yes, sir,” murmured Webb, still staring 
blankly. 

Ranchester smiled understandingly. 

“ Now in times past,” he went on, “ I’ve 
been hard on you people. I’ve tried to 
drive you off my range. If you will do me 
this favor, I will let you remain here, and 
welcome. Besides that, young man, I'll 
give you a thousand dollars cash and a good 
horse to get out of the country on. Does 
that seem perfectly fair?” 

“ Yes, sir, it seems fair to me,” answered 
Webb half-heartedly. 

“Tf it isn’t enough,” said Ranchester, 
“don’t hesitate to say so. Now I will 
name the favor. I want you to confess 
that you killed Eddie Yaples. I promise 
to have you pardoned by the Governor.” 

“ But I didn’t kill him!” protested Webb, 
suddenly finding his tongue. “I don’t 
know a thing about it.” 

“Yes, you do,” replied Ranchester. 
“You know a great deal about it—much 
more than you’ve ever told. You were out 
with your rifle at the time Eddie was killed. 
Now confess, didn’t you go out to kill 
him?” , 

“ Yes, I did,” admitted Webb; “ but I 
never did it, Mr. Ranchester. Somebody 
else got there ahead of me.” 

“ Extremely doubtful,” commented Ran- 
chester; “ but I’m not here to quarrel with 
you. You admit that you went out to kill 
him. Now suppose that you had—suppose 
you’d killed Eddie Yaples—do you imagine 
you’d ever have been punished? Only the 
day before, when you were unarmed, he 
had advanced with his gun to shoot you; 
and only quick action on the part of your 
sister prevented him from killing you. You 
had every reason to kill him, you were fully 
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justified in doing so, and that’s why I say 
that you did it.” 

“ But I didn’t do it!” Webb insisted 
stubbornly. 

“ We won’t quarrel,” smiled Ranchester. 
“ The effect is the same. All I ask is that 
you go and confess. If you do that, the 
Governor, who is my close personal friend, 
will pardon you, without a doubt. Besides 
that, you will help me to save the life of 
an innocent man, and will earn a thousand 
dollars to boot.” 
The Heminway boys blinked and re- 


garded each other questioningly. Then 
Leslie Heminway spoke up. 
“Go ahead, Webb!” he urged. “We 


were going to leave anyway. Just think 
of a thousand dollars!” 

“ Yes, and a good horse for both of you,” 
added Ranchester encouragingly. “ Be- 
sides that, you'll be doing what is right. 
Al Hardigan admits that he framed this 
whole thing up to get the thousand dollars 
reward; and according to Bill Dhue, Al 
came to him first and proposed that they 
frame it on you.” 

“ T know it,” nodded Webb. “ He came 
up after the killing and tried to make me 
confess.” 

“ Yes—and he took one of your car- 
tridges,” reminded Leslie, “and said he 
was going to look for the bullet.” 

“T don’t doubt,” observed Ranchester, 
after he had listened to their story, “ that 
he intended to get you into trouble; but, 
instead, he got Dhue drunk and faked that 
confession. You can see there isn’t a word 
of it true.” 

“ Will you give us the thousand dollars, 
whether Webb did it or not?” burst out 
Leslie unbelievingly. ‘“ Well, let’s do it!” 
he said. 

After pondering for a minute, Webb sul- 
lenly nodded his head. 

“T’ll have to get my clothes first,” he 
said. 

“You come with me,” responded Ran- 
chester. “I'll see that you’re fitted out 
with clothes.” 

“ But I’ve got to get a horse,” objected 
Webb; “ and the old man will be hollering 
for these poles.” 

“Let your brother take them back,” or- 
dered Ranchester. “ You get up behind 
my saddle.” 

“No—I’ve got to go back,” insisted 
Webb. 


(To be continued in the October number of Munsey’s Macazine) 
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Ranchester choked back an oath. The 
life of his friend was hanging in the bal- 
ance, dependent upon the will of this boy. 
If he spoke to Webb sharply, he might de- 
cline to go at all. 

The cattleman leaned forward and smiled 
persuasively. 

“ Why?” he asked. “Is there anything 
there that can’t be bought in the store?” 

“ No!” Webb answered shortly. 

“ Well, why not come with me, then, and 
get that thousand dollars? You can come 
back with your pockets full of money.” 

“ Well, I promised Prairie Rose—” 

He stopped abruptly. Ranchester’s an- 
ger boiled over. 

“Promised her what?” he demanded 
tartly. 

“T promised not to go without saying 
good-by—and I’m not going to do it!” 
Webb blurted. 

“Very well!” 
shutting his jaw down grimly. 
case I’ll go along with you.” 

“ No—you stay here,” directed Webb. 
“T don’t want her to know.” 

He turned to finish loading his wagon 
with poles. 

Ranchester sat watching the young man’s 
stubborn back, and a premonition came 
over him. All in a moment he sensed cer- 
tain defeat. Prairie Rose would oppose 
him if she learned of his purpose, and he 
knew that the boys would tell. His mis- 
sion was accomplished, all he wished for 
had been gained, and now Prairie Rose in- 
tervened. But for her, he could take Webb 
up behind his saddle and carry him off to 
Cheyenne. 

His eyes became bleak with sudden hate. 

“Well, if you think more of her than 
you do of a thousand dollars, you can go 
home and stay home!” he said. 

“Tl be back,” promised Webb, and 
went rattling off down the road. 

Ranchester waited, but the boy did not 
return. The minutes dragged by until they 
seemed hours. An actual hour elapsed, and 
then, with the gesture he had learned from 
mocking the Preacher, Ranchester raised 
his fist and cursed. 

He rode down the cafion and looked 
across at the house. The boys stood be- 
hind the barn. They were ‘talking with 
Prairie Rose. 

“ Damn a woman!” he said, riding grim- 
ly toward them. 


responded Ranchester, 
“In that 
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HOW OLD ASA THORP SET A JEALOUS WATCH ON HIS 
YOUNG WIFE 


By Larry Barretto 


SA THORP’S wife had been an un- 
conscionably long time about dvy- 
ing, but now, unexpectedly, there 

had been a turn for the worse, and the end 
was evidently at hand. A man who 
chanced to pass the lonely farm had been 
sent in haste for the doctor. He had dis- 
appeared around the bend in the road a 
full half hour ago, whipping his horse, the 
buggy jolting over the hard ruts still filled 
with frost; but the town was eight miles 
away, and even if the doctor was found 
without delay, he could hardly be back for 
three hours. 

Melissa had done that. Asa himself 
would have forbidden it, had he known. 
She had run to the road, to wait there 
until she sighted a neighbor and gave him 
the message. 

It was the right thing to do, Asa relue- 
tantly admitted to himself, but unneces- 
sary. Old Emma would probably be dead 
long before the doctor could reach her. 
Even should he arrive in time, she was be- 
yond the power of human aid. Any one 
with half an eye could see that. Later, 
there would be the bill for this last visit. 
That added to the others—Asa began to 
figure. 

“ Sixteen—no, seventeen calls since last 
December—” 

He checked himself abruptly. At this 
time such calculations were unseemly. 

He looked again at his wife. She lay, a 
thin, ridged figure, beneath the bedclothes, 
her face ashen, her scant gray hair still 
strained back from her forehead with hair- 
pins. Her worn hands, almost as gnarled 
as his own, and lined with heavy blue 
veins, rested quietly. They no longer 
plucked idly at the coverlet. 

Asa leaned forward to see better. His 
white beard, stained yellow at the corners 


of his mouth with tobacco juice, stuck 
straight out, and his penthouse eyebrows 
bristled above his cold eyes more fiercely 
than ever. 

Emma did not move at all. Asa even 
moistened the palm of his hand to test her 
breathing. Then he straightened slowly, 
one hand on his rheumatic back. 

“T reckon she’s gone,” he said harshly. 

Behind him, peering in timidly from the 
doorway, Melissa, the bond girl, began to 
cry softly. 

She wept because death was something 
new and strange to her. She had been 
fond of old Emma, in a way. Years ago, 
when she had first come to them from the 
orphan home, the hand of the farmer’s wife 
had often rung against her ears; but now, 
at seventeen, it was almost two years since 
she had been slapped, and for the last six 
months she had assumed entire charge of 
the household—ever since Emma had be- 
gun to fail. 

Besides, this was the only home she had 
ever known. In her grief she wondered 
vaguely what was to become of her. She 
had been bound over to the Thorps until she 
reached her twenty-first year. That was a 
long time off. 

Now, with Emma dead, Asa Thorp might 
turn her off. The thought was bewilder- 
ing to Melissa. Her most extended jour- 
ney had been to the county seat, eighteen 
miles away. Its one business street, lined 
with shop windows of plate glass, remained 
in her memory as an amazing sight, and 
convinced her of her inability to cope with 
anything not included in Asa Thorp’s 
eighty-acre farm. Her tears of sorrow 
were mingled with some of apprehension 
for herself. 

“Stop bellering!” commanded the old 
man. 
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“ T—I c-can’t,” sobbed Melissa. 
She seated herself in the chair which 
creaked when it rocked over the loose floor 
board, and raised her apron to her eyes. 
Old Asa took a step toward her, his mouth, 
with its scattering of yellowed teeth, open 
and ready to-snarl. Then he stopped ab- 
ruptly. This attitude would not fit in just 
now with certain plans he had dimly in 
mind. He attempted a crooked smile, and 
lowered his voice until it was a subdued 
grumble. 

“ Ye’d better be gettin’ supper, Lissa. A 
snack will make us both feel better. Get 
it now fore the doctor comes.” 

The unspoken thought was that if they 
ate now, the doctor would not need to be 
invited. He had a hearty appetite, and it 
would be a saving. Asa’s mind had re- 
turned to its eternal calculating. 

Melissa wiped her eyes. 

“T don’t think I want no supper to- 
night,” she said drearily. “ Not with her 


lyin’ there.” 
“Oh, yes, you do,” insisted Asa. 
“ Leastways I do. I ain’t milked the cows 


yet. When I come back, you c’n have it 
ready, an’ we’ll eat.” 

He picked up his hat and moved toward 
the door. 

Melissa brightened. After all, she was 
young and healthy. 

“]’ll-fry up some eggs, an’ mebbe a bit 
o’ ham with ’em,” she suggested. 

The farmer halted at the door and swung 
about abruptly. 

“ No, ye won’t!” he snapped. “Them 
eggs go to market. There’s plenty o’ mush 
left over from breakfast. We’ll have that 
an’ a cup o’ strong tea. You c’n cook it 
up into cakes, if you’ll watch the lard,” he 
added, as a concession. 

After he had gone, Melissa moved over 
to the bed and looked down. Death did 
not seem so terrible now. Emma’s face 
was suddenly peaceful, and the lines of 
pain had gone from it. 

Awkwardly the girl reached down and 
gently touched the dead woman’s hand. 
Then she drew back, conscious of an un- 
usual emotion. 

“T wonder how you stood it for forty- 
five years!” she muttered. 


II 


SupPER was over, and the doctor had 
come and gone, with conventional words 
of sympathy and a promise to send the un- 
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dertaker out to the farm in the morning 
with a coffin. 

“Tt don’t need to have no fixin’s,” said. 
Asa sharply, as they stood by the door. 
“ Just a plain box. She'll rest easy.” 

The doctor had nodded silently, under- 
standing what was in the farmer’s mind, 
and a bit worried about his own bill. 
had a family to support. 

Indeed, there was no need for sympathy, 
implied or spoken. Everybody knew Asa 
Thorp. Everybody had known old Emma, 
and they—he, at least—would have been 
the last to ask for it. They had held the 
hillside farm for forty-five years in the face 
of bleak winters and dry summers, wring- 
ing a living from the worn-out ground in 
the face of bitter hardships. Their life 
had made Asa bitter, too. His creed was 
that grim biblical one—an eye for an eye. 
He extracted everything that was due him 
—from land, from people. 

And withal he had prospered. His 
father, so the oldest people in the village 
said, had left him “warm.” Money had 
been put out on mortgage, to be returned 
in the form of interest. Sometimes there 
was a foreclosure which put another farm 
in Asa’s hands. His territorial acquisi- 
tions were let out to tenant farmers. It 
was a good system, and just. No exten- 
sions, no allowance of time. Come pay 
day and obligations not met, the law pro- 
vided for such contingencies. 

If he had chosen to live close, that was 
his business. No one could say of him 
that he was not an upright man. In his 
youth he had gone to church regularly. 
Now, in his old age, he read the Bible at 
home of evenings. The meetinghouse was 
no farther away, but it wore out the horses 
taking him there—the horses that would 
be needed for plowing when Monday morn- 
ing came around. 

His wife had died at last, after an illness 
that had been long and expensive. That 
was unfortunate, but he asked no sympa- 
thy, nor did he give it. No, not he! 

Asa turned from the doo; and entered 
the kitchen. Melissa was finishing wash- 
ing the dishes, and he stood looking at her 
for a moment. She was pretty—well, 
pretty enough, at any rate, with her mass 
of yellow hair done in respectable braids, 
but somehow flying loose about her fore- 
head in a soft veil that he could not ap- 
prove of. Her blue eyes had depths in 
them, not the china sort, and her skin had 
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the color of his peaches on the trees behind 
the barn when they were ripening in the 
August sun. 

That was all right, but there was a slight- 
ness about Melissa which made her seem 
almost frail. Her hips should have been 
broader, more capable, her breast fuller. 
If she were to fall sick—a lingering illness, 
perhaps— 

“Come into the best room, Lissa. I 
want to talk to you,” he said. 

Wondering, she wiped her hands and 
followed Asa into the parlor. It must be 
something important for him to choose this 
place, and she was filled with a sudden de- 
pression that had nothing to do with the 
recent death. Now she would find out 
what was to happen to her. 

Asa was lighting the yellow lamp with its 
shade of fluted china. It threw a glow over 
the stiff-backed chairs ranged about the 
walls, on the windows with primly drawn 
shades, and, more dimly, on the pictures— 
crayons of relatives staring down woodenly, 
and one oil painting of a waterfall which 
looked as if it had been varnished, so frozen 
was the mass of blue and white rushing 
forever over the dam. 

Asa motioned the girl to a chair and sat 
down himself, his hands resting on his 
knees. Then he blew his nose loudly on a 
bandanna handkerchief and settled back, 
staring at her steadily with his fierce, pale 


eyes. 

“ Ahem!” he coughed. “ How old be 
you, Lissa?” 

To this he knew the answer quite well, 
but it was a beginning. 

“T’m seventeen, Mr. Thorp,” answered 
Melissa timidly. 

Asa considered this for a moment. 

“Seventeen! Well, well, so you be— 
seventeen. An’ what was you thinkin’ o’ 
doin’ now, Lissa, since Emma’s gone?” 

“Why, stay here an’ keep house for 
you,” said the girl, astonished. 

The farmer shook his head. 

“No! That wouldn’t be right in the 
sight o’ the Lord, nor yet the neighbors, 
havin’ a young female around with a man 
that’s widowed. I reckon I’ll have to send 
you back to the home, Lissa, till come 
you’re twenty-one.” 

She shrunk back as if he had struck her, 
and her lips whitened. 

“No, no! Not that!” she begged. 
“ Please, Mr. Thorp, let me stay here! 
Tl work hard for you, ever so hard—hon- 
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est I will. Please don’t send me back to 
the home!” 

Her terror was evident, and Asa noticed 
it with some satisfaction. She was over- 
whelmed at the thought of returning to the 
cold wooden building, with its rules and 
restrictions, where she had spent her child- 
hood. It is doubtful if she had understood 
the implication in the first part of the old - 
farmer’s sentence. 

“ Well,” said Asa, “I don’t figure to do 
it if there’s any other way out. How'd it 
be if you married me, Lissa?” he finished 
abruptly. . > 

“ Married you!” 

The figure opposite him stiffened and 
half rose, as if to flee. Méelissa’s face 
flamed into scarlet as she gasped the 
words. 

“ There, there, take it calm,” soothed 
Asa. “I guess you ain’t never thought o’ 
that, bein’ as I was a married man. I ain’t 
thought of it, neither, till lately; but it’s 
the only thing to do. You can’t go on 
livin’ with me, an’ you don’t want to go 
back to the home. If you don’t stay here, 
you'll have to go back. They won’t let 
you go traipsin’ over the country to suit 
yourself till you’re of age. Besides, you 
ain’t got no money. If you wasn’t here, 
I’d have to get a housekeeper, an’ I don’t 
figure to do that. You know my ways, an’ 
I’m used to havin’ you around. You'd bet- 
ter take me, Lissa. I’m a godly man, an’ 
warm.” 

He made this reference to his money 
significantly and sat back, rather breath- 
less, his courtship finished. 

“T can’t! Oh, I can’t!” cried Melissa. 

“You can, if you make up your mind 
to it,” answered Asa. ‘“ Why not?” 

“ You’re too old!” 

Her face was muffled in her hands, but 
he heard her. 

“ Sixty-eight,” he said sharply. “I’m 
good for twenty years yet, an’ a giddy 
thing like you needs an older head to guide 
her. Well, if you won’t, you won’t. I 
never did think you’d be such a fool, Lissa. 
To-morrow I'll take you back to the home.” 

This brought her up straight. That 
hateful place had very real memories of ter- 
ror to her. To escape it, almost anything 
was preferable. Frantically she sought an 
alternative. 

She had no relations—no one who would 
take her in. She might run away—it pre- 
sented itself to her as a desperate expedi- 
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ent; but without money, with no experi- 
ence, she would not get far. Her native wit 
told her that. She would only be returned 
to the home. 

Slowly her face, bleak and pinched now, 
turned toward Asa. 

“T’ll marry you, Mr. Thorp. Thank 
you,” she said. 

Asa permitted all his teeth to show in a 
smile, and rubbed his hands softly. Me- 
lissa would make an excellent wife. She 
knew all his ways, and was obedient and 
thrifty. The expense of a hired housekeep- 
er would be considerable, even if one were 
willing to stay. All in all, a good evening’s 
work! 

It occurred to him to rise and kiss his 
bride-to-be, but he restrained himself. 
With Emma lying there in the room up- 
stairs, it did not seem quite right. His sat- 
isfaction showed in his faintly hissing 
breath, however. 

“You’re a sensible girl, Lissa, an’ I'll 
make you a good husband, watchin’ you an’ 
guidin’ your feet into the ways of godli- 
ness. To-morrow, after the funeral, when 
we’ve put poor Emma away with little Asa 
and Ella, we'll drive to town with parson 
an’ get a license. Me bein’ your guardeen 
will make it easy.” 

The silent figure in the chair shuddered 
slightly. Asa sensed that something was 
wrong. 

“ T’ll be back in a minute,” he said, and 
left the room. 

A few seconds later he was heard rum- 
maging in the attic, his heavy footsteps 
creaking. When he returned, Melissa had 
not changed her position. 

“ Here’s a present for you,” said Asa, in 
triumph. “It’s a bolt o’ calico Emma 
bought twenty-five years ago, but what 
with deaths in the family she never did 
get to have any of it made up. I allus 
figured it would come in handy some time.” 

He laid across the girl’s knees a large 
piece of blue material with bright red spots 
on it. 

“ With care, you ought to get quite a lot 
0’ dresses out of it,” he continued. 

Melissa’s fingers slid over the stiff, glazed 
cloth, but she hardly glanced down. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Thorp.” 

Asa frowned. He had expected raptures, 
and she said only that. Women were funny 
cattle. Well, for this time he would let it 


pass. 
“Since you’re goin’ to be my wife, I 
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reckon you’d better call me by my given 
name,” he observed. 

“Thank you—Asa.” 

“ That’s better! Now we'll read the Bi- 
ble an’ go to bed. To-morrow ’ll be a hard 
day. Just hand me the Book off the table, 
Lissa.” 

Obediently Melissa rose, and brought 
him the heavy Bible with its embossed 
wood covers. She wanted to remind him 
that he had not yet entered Emma’s death 
in it; but that would be impudence, and 
he might change his mind and send her 
away. He was a good man, and just. Ever 
since her twelfth year she had been told 
of his godliness. 

Asa was reading, his voice filled with all 
the wrath of a God of vengeance as he 
shouted the words at the girl opposite: 


“Shall I not visit for these things, saith the 
Lord? Shall not my soul be avenged on such a 
nation as this? 

“ A wonderful and a horrible thing is committed 
in the land—” 





Melissa kept staring at the bunch of 
peacock feathers in the tall vase, in order 
to avoid seeing the stiff white beard that 
wagged so strangely by the yellow lamp. 
The iridescent eyes of them, green and blue 
with velvet-black centers, seemed to be 
mocking her. She wondered vaguely what 
it would be like when she was married. 


III 


SPRING came with a rush, warming the 
brown earth and flinging a mantle of palest 
green over the bleak hills, when Asa took 
to his bed. His ancient enemy, rheuma- 
tism, had attacked him again. 

Melissa, the wife of two months, cared 
for him dutifully, bringing him gruel and 
rubbing his back with liniment before she 
replaced the coverings of warmed red flan- 
nel; but she did it silently, and with the air 
of one thinking deeply. She was always 
thinking these days, and it exasperated 
Asa. He felt himself excluded, held back 
from his latest possession. 

Emma he had bullied into sharp retorts 
or quivering fear, but not this girl. She 
had a way of staring at him with those 
great blue eyes which he could not read. 
What was the fool thinking of, anyhow, 
he wondered irritably? 

Melissa was not proving an obedient 
wife. For one thing, she had moved again 
to the attic room on the plea of his illness, 
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but Asa knew that she would not again 
return to the lower floor—not of her own 
will. At night, when he read from the Bi- 
ble, she kept her face obstinately turned 
from him to the vase of peacock feathers. 
They seemed to fascinate her. He had 
spoken to her, warning of the evil that 
came of withholding her attention from the 
Lord’s Word for earthly things; but she 
had given no heed. 

Asa knew that it was not the peacock 
feathers, but a desire to avoid seeing him, 
that led to this waywardness. Even when 
he had considered it his duty to raise his 
hand against her in chastisement, she had 
said nothing, only shrinking away under 
his blows. 

There was no spring in Melissa’s heart— 
only a numbed feeling, which was slowly 
thawing to hatred of this old man who had 
stolen her youth, had stolen her body, and 
had given her, in return, a bitter under- 
standing. It frightened her, and she fought 
against it desperately. 

He was a godly man, he had kept her 
from the home—she understood why, now 
—and he called upon the Lord fervently. 
This frightened her, too; for she was be- 
ginning to hate this God who was Asa’s 
God. She was a wicked woman. Her hus- 
band said it often enough, and it must be 
true. 

For a week Asa kept to his bed. Then 
he rose, groaning with pain and grumbling 
at the time wasted. Everything was wrong 
—the late planting was not finished, the 
kitchen was dirty, he had missed the col- 
lection of two rents, and Melissa was not 
stripping the cows properly when she 
milked them. 

The first afternoon he spent in the sun- 
light on the porch, for he was weak. If 
his wife had advised him to do this, he 
would have gone at once to the barn, if 
only to lie exhausted in the hay; but she 
had offered no advice, had said nothing, 
and this was a further exasperation. Evi- 
dently she was not greatly concerned for 
his health. 

The second afternoon he hitched the 
horse and drove away in the buggy, with- 
out telling her of his destination. Melissa 
watched him go in silence, but with a light- 
ening heart. Probably he would not return 


before six o’clock. If she hurried with her 
work, there were new kittens in the hay- 
loft to be cuddled and played with, and 
the first jonquils were showing by the ice 
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house. She would gather some of the flow- 
ers and keep them in a pitcher until her 
husband returned. 

When Asa drove into the yard again, he 
had a stranger with him—a young man, 
who clambered down from the buggy and 
placed a bulging bag on the steps. Melissa 
was astonished and interested. The new- 
comer was stocky and broad-shouldered. 
His pleasant face was tanned, and his 
brown hair was cut high up on his healthy 
red neck. 

From the depths of her inexperience Me- 
lissa sought to place his age. Thirty— 
well, perhaps twenty-five; at any rate, he 
was young. The thought gave Melissa a 
feeling of pleasure, like the kittens in the 
loft. As a matter of fact, the boy was only 
twenty-two. 

Asa’s introduction was brief. 

“Lissa, set another place. This is the 
new hired hand. His name’s Jed Carter. 
He'll sleep in the little room off’n the 
kitchen.” 

When Jed Carter had gone to put his 
bag away, Melissa asked her husband rather 
breathlessly: 

“ Where’d he come from?” 

“ Evansville. I can’t do the work alone 
no more. The misery in my back is awful. 
I got to pay him twenty dollars a month 
an’ his keep.” 5 

Asa groaned, not entirely with physical 
pain. 

“ T’'ll rub it to-night with the cure,” mur- 
mured Melissa absently. 

Little was said at supper. Asa spoke 
shortly of the work to be done, the wet 
weather, and the high price of seed. Then 
he relapsed into silence. The young peo- 
ple smiled at each other occasionally, and 
mumbled unintelligible things when the 
dishes were passed. Melissa was excited 
at the stirring event of having a stranger 
at the table. Already the bleak farmhouse 
seemed unreal, an unfamiliar place which 
she hardly knew. 

Jed was frankly sleepy, but well content 
to be settled. Mrs. Thorp was really 
young; where did that old lummox get such 
a young wife? 

Later there were prayers, and Asa read 
from the Bible. The yellow lamp was 
lighted in the best room, and Jed was com- 
manded to enter. Abashed at the sober 
grandeur of the family portraits and the 
chairs upholstered in red rep, he stood awk- 
wardly by the door, twisting his cap in his 














hands. Prompted by a kindly thought, 
Melissa made room for him on the sofa. 

Asa had finished praying, and had turned 
to the Bible, when Jed noticed the tall vase 
filled with peacock feathers. He started, 
and exclaimed audibly... 

“ What is it?” whispered Melissa. 

Her husband disliked being disturbed at 
such a time. 

“ Peacock feathers,” said Jed loudly. 
“ They’re unlucky. Gran’ma wouldn’t have 
’em around, an’ ma took sick an’ died 
right after a neighbor give her a bunch. 
I’d throw ’em out, Mis’ Thorp. No good’s 
never come of ’em yet.” 

“ They’re kind of pretty, but I reckon 
they ain’t so nice,” murmured Melissa em- 
barrassed. “ We'll throw ’em out to-mor- 
row. I never heard they was bad luck.” 
Asa looked up, his finger marking the 


e. 

“You seem to like ’em all right,” he 
said sharply. ‘“ You’re allus lookin’ at ’em. 
Them peacock feathers stays right there!” 

“ The eyes is allus lookin’ at you,” said 
Jed uneasily. 

“There are heavenly eyes that also see 
the doer of evil,”” remarked Asa sententious- 
ly. “ Peacock eyes won’t hurt the pure in 
heart. I will now read from the Prophet 
Jeremiah.” 

IV 


Tue days sped past, and the inevitable 
happened. Before August the two young 
people were in love with each other. 

Melissa. discovered it first; Jed was 
slower in his awakening. His hand, acci- 
dentally touching hers, brought a thrill to 
her that caught her breath. When he en- 
tered the house, her heart beat so violently 
that at first she thought she was going to 
be ill. Innocently she spoke of her anxiety 
to Asa. She had never looked so well, or 
so lovely. 

Asa, regarding her intently, shook his 
head, but he continued to regard her in- 
tently when she was not conscious of it. 
Emma had never been taken sick this way. 

The girl began to show an extraordinary 
interest in the stock; there was always an 
errand that took her to the barn. Of late 
afternoons, when her work was done, she 
trudged out to the hillside fields, and, lean- 
ing over the rail fence, watched the men 
harrowing the young corn. She found a 


warm content in looking at the distant fig- - 


ure shouting to his horses in mellow tones 
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that floated back to enfold her in their 
vitality. 

It was on a day when Melissa had gone 
out to bring a pail of water to the workers 
that the truth burst upon them. Asa was 
working in the upper field. Jed met her on 
his round, pausing where she stood under 
the shade of the fringe of trees that divided 
the field from the pasture. Throwing the 
reins over the horses’ backs, Jed came to- 
ward her, his smiling face moist and flushed 
from the heat. 

“ Water, Mis’ Thorp? I’m that thirsty!” 

Melissa started to him, the pail held in 
her outstretched hand. Then a treacherous 
root intervened, and, with a little cry, she 
plunged forward. 

Jed caught her in his arms as she fell, 
the water drenching them to their knees; 
but he did not release her. As suddenly 
as the cold water, a flame swept over him. 
His words of sympathy changed, and he 
was whispering broken, meaningless things 
into the spun web of her hair. The vio- 
lence of his passion almost choked him. 
His fingers were pressing into the softness 
of her shoulders. 

Slowly, with closed eyes, as if an un- 
seen hand were forcing up her chin, Melis- 
sa raised her head until her mouth rested 
against his. Then, with a gasp, she broke 
away. 

Frightened, they stood staring at each 
other. Unwatched, the horses began nib- 
bling the green shoots at their feet. At 


last, crimson and abashed, Jed began stam- ~~ 


mering apologies. The enormity of his 
crime appalled the boy, but the words stuck 
in his throat. 

“TI can’t help it,” he blurted. “ Lissa, 
I love you! Oh, I love you!” 

Melissa began to cry. Childlike, she 
sought no evasions. 

“TI feel that way too,” she whispered. 

Radiant, Jed sprang toward her, but Me- 
lissa backed away, her face white with 


“We can’t!” The words were hardly 
breathed. “It ain’t right in the sight of 
God—an’ what would Asa say?” 

It was true. By -oveting another man’s 
wife he had sinned. Characteristically, he 
placed no blame on Melissa. Confused, 
humbled, he sought a way out. 

“Tl go away somewhere, so { won’t 
bother you,” he said dully. 


Asa! 
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“No, no!” she cried, frantic. “ Not 
that! Jed, don’t leave me! I’m afraid, 
Jed; afraid to be alone, with him. He’s 
so queer, an’ sometimes he hits me.” 

Her hand was stroking his bare forearm, 
terrified. Jed’s face had turned white and 
his breath sucked in. The muscles of his 
strong arm hardened and bunched under her 
hand. 

“He does, does he? I'll break his 
damned neck!” 

“No, no, Jed, you dassn’t! It ain’t 
often. Only please don’t go away. You 
can stay, an’ we'll be friends again, like we 
was. Please! I got to go now. He’s 
comin’ over the hill.” 

“ We'll be friends again like we was, Mis’ 
Thorp,” echoed Jed flatly. 

Slowly the girl walked back across the 
furrowed field, the empty pail forgotten, 
her wet skirt clinging unheeded to her legs. 

Their assumption of casualness was so 
marked that Asa became suspicious. And 
now he watched fed as well as Melissa. 
They had kept their pledge, but they were 
powerless in the grip of their emotions. A 
dozen times a day they betrayed themselves, 
and a dozen times a day Asa watched them 
with cold, veiled eyes, putting the worst 
possible interpretation on his wife’s flushed 
cheeks and Jed’s sudden garrulity. 

Their fingers, accidentally touching, lin- 
gering like a caress until one or the other 
became suddenly conscious, inflamed him; 
but he said nothing. His God of vengeance 
was sometimes slow to strike. 

Jed was a good worker, and somehow 
Asa’s resentment against him was of a 
minor sort. In the old farmer’s philoso- 
phy, it was always women who led men 
on. He would have discharged the lad, 
but farm hands at this season were hard 
to get, and Jed’s services came cheap. 

Instead, he began inventing subtle ways 
of torturing Melissa. A casual word which 
might be misunderstood blanched her 
cheeks with terror. He spoke optimistical- 
ly of the time when he would be able to do 
the work alone again, and for a moment 
he thought the girl was about to faint. It 
gave him exquisite pleasure. 

One evening he harangued her on the 
virtue of being a dutiful wife, and then 
harshly commanded her to return to his 
room. Shaken with nausea, absolutely re- 
volted, Melissa had screamed hysterical re- 
fusals at him, and then had fled to her attic, 
torn with sobs. 
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That night she crept down the stairs, to 
whisper her terror to Jed. It was the first 
time she had seen him alone.since the day 
by the field. An oil lamp was burning, and 
Jed was washing at the kitchen sink. At 
the sight of Melissa’s tear-stained face he 
ran up to her, his hands still wet and soapy, 
and demanded to know the truth. Had 
Asa beaten her again? 

“ No.” 

“ T’ll break his damned neck if he does!” 
he whispered fiercely. 

He was always saying that now—whis- 
pering it to her when they were out of ear- 
shot. There was a black, smoldering look 
in his eyes that frightened Melissa more 
than Asa did. Some time, something ter- 
rible was going to happen. 

“'What’s wrong?” he asked anxiously. 
“Tell Jed, dear!” 

But now that she was here, Melissa 
could not tell him. Her cheeks burned. 
Mutely she shook her head. All she want- 
ed was the comfort of seeing him for a 
moment. 

Like two children they stood there, 
with hands clasped, while the girl grew 
calmer. 

From the top of the stairs Asa, with a 
quilt drawn over his shoulders, looked down 
on them silently. When the girl turned to 
go, he stole back to his room. 

Back and forth throughout the night he 
walked, from the window to the dresser, his 
clenched hands raised above his head in 
imprecation, while from his stiff white beard 
came whispers of vengeance and a jumble 
of texts. His wife creeping from her room 
to talk with the hired hand, in her night- 
gown! 

The next day he accused her of it. All 
the venom that he had stored for weeks 
poured out upon her. Taken off guard, 
bewildered, frightened at the discovery of 
her secret, Melissa sought to babble lies, 
and then became silent. About her love 
she could not tell an untruth. 

“How did you know?” she whispered, 
and then stood quiet waiting his blow. 

Asa smiled sardonically. How did he 
know? The silly fool! 

“ The eyes of the Lord see all, but you 
forgot that. Them peacock eyes my hired 
man’s allus talkin’ about told me!” Harsh 
laughter grated from his throat. “If you 
tell him that I know, I shall send him away, 
an’ then I'll kill you!” His fingers dug 
deep into her arm. “ Day in, day out, for 
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months an’ months, you shall see before 
you your companion in sin, an’ you dassn’t 
speak, you wanton!” 

His long arm spurned her away, and she 
went reeling to her knees. There he left 
her, too crushed to weep, knowing well that 
she would keep silent. 

That night Asa read only passages con- 
cerning harlots and evil women who were 
stoned, while Jed, red-faced and angry, 
sensing vaguely in the old farmer’s sneer- 
ing voice an insult to the girl he loved, 
clenched and unclenched the hands hidden 
in his pockets. 

Melissa sat with head bowed, trying to 
blink back her tears. For once she did not 
stare at the peacock feathers. Their flaunt- 
ing eyes were pointing shame at her, and 
she would not let Asa see the tears that 
stained her cheeks. 

And now the house became a place of si- 
lent spyings, of lisping footsteps that crept 
along dim passageways. Asa was every- 
where, unexpectedly. One thought to find 
him in the fields, and there he was coming 
from the barn. He should have been feed- 
ing the stock in the barn, but wraithlike 
he was emerging from the cellar. 

He took to prowling at night. One 
morning Melissa found a peacock feather 
lying on the kitchen table. Startled, she 
looked at her husband. Asa smiled grimly. 

“ Peacock eyes that see all,” he said. 

Jed shifted uneasily. He did not know 
what it was about, but he hated the gaudy 
plumes. Too many evil stories of his child- 
hood were woven into them. Silently Me- 
lissa picked up the feather and returned it 
to the vase that Asa had forbidden her to 
touch. 

The next day she found one by the 
pump, and the day after there was another 
in the milk house. Wherever she might be, 
one of the brilliant things was staring at 
her from some corner—the ice house, the 
closet, the summer kitchen. Daily she 
gathered them up and replaced them in the 


vase. 

If she had dared, she would have de- 
stroyed them, but in his anger Asa might 
send Jed away. It was better to suffer. 

Slowly they were tearing her nerves and 
crushing her life with their fragile weight. 
She grew listless, and her eyes were circled. 
One morning, when a feather brushed 
against her cheek in the dimness of the 
room where the preserves were kept, she 
screamed, and it was half an hour before 
11 
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she found strength to pick it up and put it 
in the parlor. 

And thus the days drifted interminably 
into late September. 
Vv 


Danpy, the bay horse, was sick. 
Through the day Jed had watched the suf- 
fering animal anxiously, as he stood in his 
stall with drooped head and heaving flanks, 
and patient agony in his soft eyes. Asa 
did not seem to care. If Dandy died, it 
would mean an outlay of money to replace 
him; but the farmer had not even visited 
him. More than usual he was mumbling 
incoherent words into his stiff beard. 

That night it rained. The drops pat- 
tered on the roof of the old house like sibi- 
lant whisperings in the darkness. 

After supper there had been prayers. © 
Melissa, her eyes closed, lay back against 
the sofa, an overwhelming lethargy creep- 
ing over her. She was too exhausted even , 
to sit up when Asa reproved her for her 
slovenly attitude during the worship of the 
Lord. Jed, respectful in a stiff-backed 
chair, thought she looked more like a child 
than ever. In the corner the peacock 
feathers, vivid green and _ ultramarine, 
glowed unnoticed. 

Soon afterward the lamps were extin- 
guished, and, with candles in their hands, 
the three went to their rooms. 

Jed was restless. He tossed about, seek- 
ing the sleep that would not come. In the 
barn, alone, was Dandy, trying bravely to 
stand on trembling legs. Perhaps he was 
down. What if the halter was too short? 
Jed imagined, once, that he heard a whinny 
of despair. At last, reluctantly, he crawled 
from his bed and pulled on his clothes. If 
Dandy was all right, he could at least give 
him a little of the bran mash or a sip of 
brandy. At the back door he paused for a 
moment. It had stopped raining. 

Ten minutes later, on‘one of his night 
prowlings, Asa found the hired man’s room 
empty. The bed had been slept in, but he 
did not notice that Jed’s clothes were gone. 
With shaking fists, the old man cried down 
in whispered fury the vengeance of the 
Lord. This was the confirmation he had 
been seeking! 

Silently he crept to the head of the attic 
stairs, and listened. There was no sound; 
but they would be quiet, those guilty ones! 

His brain felt strangely numb as he 
sought a plan of action, but in his throat 
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great pulses beat until the whole house 
seemed filled with the sound of them. 
Again he returned to the lower floor. He 
thought of eyes of the Lord, that watched 
always—and then of the eyes that Lissa 
hated. 

From his bedroom window it would be a 
simple thing to get to the room where they 
were. By creeping along the sloping roof 
and stretching up, he could reach Melissa’s 
window. Then, in the morning, the eyes— 
the eyes that should taunt her with their 
knowledge! 

It had stopped raining, but it was slip- 
pery on the roof, and the slope was steeper 
than he had thought. The night wind shiv- 
ered mournfully through the trees. The 
world seemed strange—oddly flattened in 
the darkness. 

Precariously sliding his feet over the wet, 
weatherstained surface, Asa made his way. 
A last gust of rain from the dying storm 

Struck him, blurring his eyes. The wind 
caught at his nightshirt, and flapped it 
against his ankles. He would have at- 
tempted to return—there were so few places 
for hand grips—but the old man felt that 
he was the agent of the Lord. 


Which was her window? Ah! Six, five, 


three steps more, and he would be there. 
The shutters were closed. Dimly he could 
see the slats of them. His breath came 
short at the thought of her horror. 

Then something happened. A rotten 
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cornice that gave way—and the roof was 
sliding beneath his feet, sliding wetly with 
lightning speed. 

Melissa, drugged with sleep, dreamed 
that she heard a muffled shriek. 

It was she who discovered him next 
morning. Her screams brought Jed run- 
ning to her. Asa lay among the crushed 
nasturtiums that grew about the house, 
his neck oddly twisted, dead. 

Together they stared down at him in 
awe, their hands clasped for comfort. Then 
Melissa understood. With a cry, she 
wrenched away her fingers. 

* Jed, you killed him, like you said you 
would! You broke his neck!” 

“Lissa, I didn’t,” he cried. “I—I 
didn’t. I would have done, but it wasn’t 
me!” 

In his face she saw reflected only terror. 
Then her arms were about him. 

“ Tt’s all right, Jed. You done it for me. 
I'll say it was me done it; they’ll never 
know. I'll say—” 

His hand shut off her frantic words. 

“TI didn’t!” he repeated passionately. 
“TI would have done, but I didn’t!” 

Suddenly he stooped and pulled some- 
thing from beneath the body—a_ mud- 
stained feather. Together they stared up 
at the sloping roof. There, caught in a 
worn, gray shingle, bright in the morning 
sun, its eye all vivid blues and greens glow- 
ing at them, was another peacock feather. 





GOLD EVERYWHERE 


Tuere’s plenty of gold in the world to-day, 
And you needn’t go far to find it; 

If one little cloud in the sky is gray, 
There'll be gold lying just behind it. 


There’s a mine of gold in the primrose bed, 
Where the busy black bees are winging; 
And a jasmine leans from her place overhead, 

All her golden censers a swinging. 


There’s gold on the lake where the sunbeams rest, 
And an oriole comes up flying; 

And on the snow of a lily’s breast 
A purse of pure gold is lying. 


There’s gold in the heart of man, I say, 
Though many may never have mined it; 
There’s gold everywhere and gold every day, 

If only we're looking to find it. 


Elizabeth M. Montague 














* E careful, Grace! 
me. Let me pack it.” 

Grace Hilliard held the huge 
vase poised above the half filled barrel of 
excelsior and crockery. 

“T can pack it myself,” she said, almost 
defiantly. 

Her husband, leaning across the barrel, 
took the vase from her and set it on the 
table. 

“ Tt must be well wrapped with tissue pa- 
per first,” he remarked. “It is the most 
valuable piece we have.” 

“ And the ugliest!” were the words that 
almost sprang from her lips, but she 
checked them just in time. 

Perhaps it was because she was tired that 
she half wished her husband would drop 
the vase that he was regarding with such 
solicitous eyes; and because a tired woman 
sometimes has a perverse impulse to “ start 
something,” she said: 

“T never have been able to understand 
why you cherish that particular piece of 
bric-a-brac so tenderly!” 

James Hilliard’s mouth took the obsti- 
nate curve that his wife recognized. In 
the five years of their married life she had 
not seen it often, yet she knew what it 
meant. She had told her husband once 
that when he wore that expression, one 


might as well try to push the Rocky Moun-. 


tains out of place as to change his opinion. 
Now she remembered that he always as- 
sumed it when the big vase was the sub- 
ject of dispute. 

The vase was a bone of contention be- 
tween them. Indeed, it had not been in 


their possession ten minutes before they 
had disagreed with regard to it. 

It was a wedding present from James’s 
grandmother. The dear old lady lived near 
Boston. She had not been strong enough 


The Bone 


A SLIGHT BUT IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE OF OPINION BETWEEN 
JAMES HILLIARD AND HIS WIFE 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Here, give it to 
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to come on to her grandson’s wedding; nor 
had she money enough to indulge in the 
luxury of a trip to New York, even if 
James had had a home in which to make 
her comfortable until after his marriage. 

As she could not afford to buy a hand- 
some present for her grandson and his 
bride, she had sent them this vase. James 
Hilliard had gasped when he drew it from 
the case in which it had been packed. 
Grace, too, had gasped, but for a different 
reason. 

They had just returned from their brief 
wedding trip, and it was their first evening 
in their tiny flat. There had been several 
other gifts awaiting them, but this was the 
one that James had opened first. 

“To think,” he exclaimed, his voice 
tremulous with feeling, “ that grandmother 
would send us //is, when she always prized 
it so!” 

“ Prized it!” the young wife repeated, 
trying to keep a note of consternation out 
of her voice. “ Why?” 

Her husband regarded her as if she had 
questioned the existence of the Deity. 

“Why?” he repeated. ‘ Can’t you see 
what a stunning thing it is, Grace? It has 
been in my family for many years. It was 
brought from the Far East to my grand- 
mother’s father by an old sea captain, to 
whom my great-grandfather had shown 
kindness. It is very old.” 

“ But mere age does not make a thing 
valuable,” Grace argued. “Of course,” 
she added hastily, “ it was lovely of your 
grandmother to part with it, when she is 
so fond of it; but, Jim, what shall we do 
with it?” 

“Do with it?” he exclaimed. “ Put it 
in the most prominent place in the living 
room, naturally. We have nothing half as 
handsome.” 
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“Tt does not go well with anything else 
we own,” she objected. “And, Jim, it is 
so big! In this tiny flat it will be awfully 
out of place.” 

“ A beautiful thing is never out of place,” 
he declared sententiously. “Even if one 
is poor, one can surround one’s self with 
lovely things. Why ” — gazing sentimen- 
tally at the bulbous pinkish receptacle— 
“that is one of my earliest recollections. 
Grandfather used to lift me up and let me 
touch it. It stood on a carved stand in 
the corner of the big parlor in the old 
house. I must have been a very little chap 
then, for grandfather died when I was 
seven. Yes, it was wonderful of. grand- 
mother to send this to us!” 

His wife’s silence made him look at her 
suspiciously. 

“You do not like it,” he accused. 

She did not want to hurt him; yet she 
must be truthful. Truthfulness was one of 
her virtues—or failings. 

“ Well, no, dear—that is, I do not think 
it is just the kind of thing to go with our 
other possessions. Of course,” she went 
on, with a desperate effort to be fair, “ it 
may be all that you say; but as you are a 
newspaper man, married to a poor girl, and 
living in a cheap walk-up flat, gorgeous 
bric-a-brac is rather incongruous in such 
a setting.” 

Then she saw that she had wounded 
him. He spoke to her more sharply than 
he had ever spoken before. 

“Do you mean ”—-sarcastically—“ that 
because we are too poor to have a con- 
servatory, you would never have a beauti- 
ful flower in your home? You are o 
deadly practical, Grace. You would never 
go without bread that you might buy hya- 
cinths for your soul—not you!” 

Of course they patched up the quarrel, 
but the memory of it could not be wiped 
out, although each of the pair promised not 
to think of it again. It is impossible to 
forget the cause of such a discussion. 
Every time her eyes fell on her grand- 
mother-in-law’s gift, Grace remembered, 
and she knew that Jim remembered too. 

If the vase had been good to look at, 
she would not have hated it so violently, 
she often told herself; but in her opinion 
it was distinctly ugly. It was the discord- 
ant note in the little living room. The 
simple muslin curtains and dainty chintzes 
were in keeping with the wicker chairs and 
cheap but pretty rugs; but there in the 
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window stood that huge pink vase, making 
the furniture look tawdry. As Grace ex- 
pressed it, the color of the thing “ swore 
out loud ” at everything else in the room. 

And now one of the dreams of their mar- 
ried life was to be fulfilled. They were go- 
ing out of town to live. 

The cottage they had rented was in a 
village not too far from the city for James 
Hilliard to commute. He was sure that the 
daily trip to and from the office would not 
tire him as much as the subway trip, fol- 
lowed by a climb up three flights of stairs 
to the little flat. James had not been well 
lately. The noise of the city bothered him 
and disturbed his rest as it never used to 
do. The doctor had told Grace that her 
husband would be better in the fresh air 
of the country. 

“IT don’t think there is anything organic 
wrong with Mr. Hilliard,” he assured her; 
“but the pain of which he sometimes com- 
plains, and his loss of color and energy, 
are probably symptomatic of a run-down 
condition that will be benefited by out-of- 
town life. Some men ought not to live in 
a big city, and your husband is one of them. 
You see, he was born in the country, and 
lived there until he went to college.” 

“ And has always wanted to live there 
again,” she supplemented. 

In this desire she and James were one. 
They had been one in their eagerness in 
selecting a cottage in Blissville. Moving 
would be an expensive business, but how 
could they spend more profitably the little 
money they had saved? 

Yet, as economy was necessary — for 
their savings bank fund was not large— 
they had packed their own books, china, 
and bric-a-brac; and it was during this 
operation that the ancestral vase again be- 
came the topic of conversation. 

The Bone of Contention—so Grace had 
mentally christened it. She had never 
spoken the name; but this evening, as has 
already been said, she was tired, and her 
temper was not at its best. 

“TI have a name for your grandmother’s 
vase,” she remarked with a nervous giggle. 

Her husband regarded her without a 
smile. Even if his grandmother did die 
last year, his wife reflected, he need not 
look so serious whenever the old lady was 
mentioned. 

“T do not know the name of the ware,” 
he said gravely. “What do you think it 
is, and how did you learn it?” 

















“T didn’t learn it.” Again she giggled 
nervously. “I mean that I have given the 
vase a name myself. I call it the Bone.” 

“The Bone?” 

“ Yes—the Bone of Contention. We 
have had more quarrels and discussions 
over that old—thing—than over anything 
else in all the world!” 

There was a silence as James Hilliard 
finished wrapping his grandmother’s gift. 
Then, still unsmilingly, he deposited it in 
the very center of the barrel and carefully 
placed handfuls of excelsior around it. He, 
too, was tired, and he had to exercise all 
his self-control to keep from swearing. 

Moving is a heartbreaking job; packing 
is a back-aching occupation. howie frag- 
ile treasures in deep barrels stuffed with 
dusty, scratchy excelsior is a nerve-racking 
and temper-trying experience. When, add- 
ed to this, one is half sick and has a wife 
who, without meaning to do so, rasps one 
on a sensitive nerve — well, men are not 
angels! 

So when Grace Hilliard, waiting almost 
breathlessly for the retort that she knew 
was coming, asked—‘ What do you think 
of that name?”—her husband emerged 
from the barrel, his face flushed, his eyes 
flashing. 

“T think,” he said, with a bitterness be- 
fore which she shrank, “that for sheer 
obstinacy and narrow self-opinionatedness 
you carry off the palm!” 

When she tried to lay her hand on his 
arm, he drew away. 

“Yes, I mean it,” he went on. “ You 
made up your mind in the beginning that 
you didn’t like that vase. You ignored the 
fact that it is a valuable piece—that it be- 
longed to my grandmother—that it had 
been a gift to her father—that I had early 
associations connected with it—that I was 
delighted to own it. You ignored all those 
things, I say, just because you determined 
that you would not admire it, that the 
color did not suit your ideas. You have 
always hated it. Even now, when I offered 
to pack it, you handed it over to me with 
a gleam of dislike in your eyes. Yes, you 
did! I believe that in your heart you 
wished I would drop it and smash it. You 
know you did!” 

There was a moment of utter silence as 
he challenged her with his accusing look. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “You cannot 
deny it! You would be glad to have it 
smashed! And then you can laugh about 
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some ridiculous name you give it. If it 
has been a bone of contention between us, 
whose fault is it?” 

Grace had never seen her husband so 
thoroughly angry as he was now. She 
knew that he was overwrought and nerv- 
ous; but she had to force herself to remem- 
ber how dearly she loved him before she 
could say conciliatingly: 

“Jim, I am sorry I made you angry. 
That was a poor joke about the—Bone ”— 
with a sound that was half laugh, half sob. 
“T was just in fun. I did not mean to 
anger you like this.” 

“ Wouldn’t it anger and hurt you to have 
fun made of something that had belonged 
to some one you loved—your father, for in- 
stance?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” she said softly, “it would; and 
you would not be so thoughtless as to run 
the risk of hurting me on a delicate sub- 
ject. I will be more careful in future. I 
will never make another critical remark 
about your grandmother’s vase. It shall 
stand just wherever you wish it to stand 
in the cottage, just as ”—with a sudden 
vindictive flash—‘ it has always stood here 
in the most conspicuous place in the flat!” 

“TI don’t care now where it stands,” he 
muttered. “ All my pleasure in the thing 
has gone forever.” 

That night Grace Hilliard cried herself ~ 
to sleep. She hated herself for quarreling 
with her husband, and she hated the Bone 
of Contention more than ever. 

Moreover, she appreciated the fact that 
James’s grandmother’s vase must always 
hereafter occupy a prominent place in the 
Hilliard home. Just because James would 
never again insist upon this, it was more a 
certainty than ever before. 


II 


Tuey had been in the little cottage in 
Blissville for six months; yet James Hil- 
liard had not gained the health the doctor 
had predicted would be found in the coun- 
try air. 

For the first two months Hilliard had 
ascribed his loss of strength and flesh to 
weariness produced by moving and settling 
in the new quarters. Grace did not re- 
mind him that she had done most of the 
work—that she had unpacked boxes and 
barrels, and arranged furniture, toiling fe- 
verishly in the daytime that there might 
be less for James to do when he returned 
from the city at night. 
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Her husband’s pale face made her anx- 
ious. What if he should not get better out 
here? But he must! She would make him 
so comfortable and happy that he would 
love the place. Contentment is a valuable 
factor in restoring health. 

This thought was always uppermost in 
her mind. It was accompanied by a twinge 
of compunction when she lifted the pink 
vase from the depths of one of the barrels. 
As the light struck it, it seemed to glow 
vengefully. A smear of dirt from the ex- 
celsior suggested a gashlike mouth across 
its rotund surface. It reminded her of an 
unnaturally flushed face leering at her. 

“T hate you!” she muttered, seizing a 
damp cloth and rubbing off the dirt with 
unnecessary vigor. 

Before she placed the vase on the small 
table that James had bought for it when 
it first came into his possession, she yielded 
to an absurd temptation to slap the thing, 
as if it were a human countenance that she 
abhorred. 

“There! Stand right in the front win- 
dow, and be just as ugly as you know how 
to be!” she commanded sotto voce. “ Jim 
won’t say where he wants you, but I know. 
You have done nothing but make trouble 
ever since you came into this family. I 
don’t even dare mention you to Jim now— 
* not after that awful talk we had while he 
was packing you!” 

She stepped back and looked at the vase, 
then glanced about the cozy little room. 

“If you could possibly be a more dis- 
cordant note anywhere than you were in 
town, it is out here in this ducky little cot- 
tage!” she scolded. “ But ”—with a whim- 
sical smile at her own folly—‘ I am going 
to have this room pretty in spite of you!” 

That it was pretty could not be denied. 
The bay window admitted floods of sun- 
shine. It was the brightest and most cheer- 
ful room imaginable. 

That was the reason why, on days when 
James was not well enough to go into town, 
he lay on the couch in the sunny living 
room. The Blissville doctor said it was 
better for him than staying upstairs. Be- 
sides, he would not remain in bed. It 
would be a virtual admission that he was 
an invalid. 

“T shall be better soon,” he insisted. 

But he did not get better. The days 
when he could not go to the office became 
more frequent, and the attacks of pain that 
prostrated him returned with discouraging 
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regularity. After a while he descended to 
the living room each morning, and did not 
go back upstairs until bedtime. 

One day he spoke abruptly to his wife as 
she sat near him with her sewing. 

“Grace, would it be too dark for you if 
you drew down the shade behind grand- 
mother’s vase?” 

“ Certainly not,” she said, crossing the 
room to do his bidding. “Do your eyes 
hurt you, Jim?” 

“ No, but I get tired looking at the light 
shining on that pink surface ”—with a nod 
toward the vase. 

“ Would you rather have me move the— 
vase?” she asked, with a scarcely percep- 
tible pause before the noun. “ The Bone,” 
she had almost said, but she checked her- 
self in time. 

“No,” he answered. “It is where it 
belongs—that is, we have always had it 
on a table in the front window.” 

“Yes,” she said gently, “we always 
have.” 

He lay silent for some minutes, his eyes 
fixed on the vase. It was directly in his 
range of vision, and unless he turned his 
head away he must see it whenever he 
glanced across the room. 

At last he spoke, his voice quivering 
slightly. 

“ Grace, this is all awfully hard for you. 
It cannot go on.” 

“ What?” 

“ This kind of life. I have tried to blind 
myself to the fact that I am no good. I 
have tried to believe that I should be able 
to go back to work soon; but it’s no use 
fooling myself. I have no right to keep 
my job any longer. I won’t accept pay 
that I don’t earn. The men on the paper 
are the whitest ever. They do my work, 
and say they are glad to help me out; but I 
must quit—that’s all. Then what?” 

“We'll get along,” was the confident 
reply. “ Jim, I am going to send into town 
for Dr. Chase. He knows your case ever 
so much better than this doctor out here 
can.” 

She had suggested this before, but James 
had been so decided in his refusal to allow 
her to summon the physician from the city 
that she had not broached the subject again. 
Now, however, her husband looked at her 
almost eagerly. Then his face fell, as he 
uttered one reminder: 

“Tt will cost an awful lot, dear. Have 
you thought of that?” 
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Thought of it! As if the thought of 
their expenses had not pursued her day and 
night! And now that James was to give up 
his job— 

But she smiled brightly. 

“ That will be all right,” she seid, with 
an assurance she was far from feeling. 
““ Now, dear, stop worrying, and try to get 
a nap.” 

She threw a slumber robe over him and 
tiptoed from the room. 

Alone, upstairs, she studied her problem. 
There was only a little money left in the 
bank; but that would be enough to pay 
Dr. Chase for his visit out here, and, with 
Jim’s salary for this week, it would keep 
the small household going for a little while. 
If they had foreseen his illness, they would 
not have spent their small savings bank 
fund on moving; but it had seemed the 
wise and right thing to do. 

Grace went to the telephone and called 
up Dr. Chase. An hour later, having com- 
pleted some household tasks, she returned 
to the living room. 

James had been asleep, but he awoke 
with a start when she entered. She saw 
in an instant that he had fever. His eyes 
were bright and his cheeks flushed. 

As he sat up, his glance fell on the pink 
vase in the window. For an instant he 
stared at it; then, seizing his wife’s hand 
in his trembling grasp, he spoke in an agi- 
tated whisper. 

“That thing over there in the window 
moved just now!” he declared. 

“ Oh, no,” she soothed, stifling any evi- 
dence of the dread clutching at her heart. 
“You have been dreaming, Jim, dear. 
That is just your grandmother’s vase— 
nothing more.” 

“ It is something more!” he insisted, ly- 
ing down again and turning his face away. 
“Tt is the Bone of Contention!” 

Then he sank once more into a feverish 
slumber. 

When Dr. Chase arrived that afternoon, 
his verdict was disquieting. He pronounced 
James Hilliard’s case a serious one, and 
advised an immediate consultation with a 
specialist from the city. 

“ Of course it means added expense,” he 


an. 
Grace stopped him before he could say 
more. 
“ Never mind that! 
get the money. Jim must have the very 
t. 


In some way I will 
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Before the physician left he promised to 
telephone to her at what time to-morrow 
she was to expect him and Dr. Miller, the 
specialist. 

When Grace returned to the living room, 
she spoke very gently but firmly to the 
invalid. 

“ Jim, Dr. Chase says that you must go 
to bed, and must stay there until he sees 
you again to-morrow.” 

To her surprise, he submitted without a 
murmur. With his arm across her shoul- 
der, he let her help him as far as the door. 
Here he paused and glanced back, a look 
of aversion coming into his eyes. 

“Be sure that — thing —stays down 
here,” he said, with a little shudder. “ It 
has been watching me all the morning!” 


III 


ALTHOUGH James seemed better the fol- 
lowing morning, he did not suggest getting 
up. In fact, he admitted that he was much 
more comfortable in bed than he could be 
downstairs. It was in the bedroom that 
the specialist made his examination of the 
patient. He asked the wife so many ques- 
tions that she wondered how he could think 
of them all. Then the two men descended 
to the living room and closed the door. 

Grace was glad that her husband had 
fallen into a doze. She did not feel that 
she could talk to him while that conference 
was going on. 

After what seemed to her an eternity, she . 
heard the door of the living room open. 
She hurried downstairs to the physicians, 
and stood to hear their verdict as a prisoner 
faces the judge who is to pronounce his 
sentence. 

Very kindly and briefly, Dr. Miller ex- 
plained the case to her. To save her hus- 
band’s life, an operation was necessary, 
and it would be best to lose no time. The 
patient could be taken into town by train 
on the following morning, and the opera- 
tion could be performed the next day. 

There was a silence. The specialist was 
watching her. 

“ Are you hesitating, Mrs. Hilliard?” he 
asked. “I would not advise this course if 
I did not consider it necessary.” 

“ Hesitating!” she exclaimed. “No! 
How can you suppose that I would hesi- 
tate? I did not answer because I took it - 
for granted that the matter was settled— 
and it is!” 

The surgeon smiled. 
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“ You are a wise woman, Mrs. Hilliard. 

I wish all my patients had such wives. The 

prognosis is good, and your husband has 

an excellent heart. When he regains his 

strength after the operation, he will be a 

well man. I myself will operate—unless 

you prefer having somebody else?” 

Dr. Chase interposed. 

“T am sure that Mrs. Hilliard feels that 
she wants the best—in other words, you, 
Dr. Miller.” 

“ Certainly I do,” Grace murmured. 

She was so dazed that she found speech 
difficult. She supposed there was some- 
thing more she should say, but she did not 
know what. As if instinctively appreciating 
her confusion, the surgeon changed the sub- 
ject abruptly. 

“ Before you came downstairs, Mrs. Hil- 
liard, I was speaking to Dr. Chase about 
this remarkable vase you have here in the 
window.” 

He had been talking about that wretched 
vase, the wife reflected indignantly, while 
she was in an agony of anxiety upstairs, 
waiting to hear what he had to tell her 
about her husband! But she only uttered 
a polite— 

a Yes?” 

“ Yes,” the specialist continued. “I am 
something of a connoisseur in ceramics. I 
have a pretty good collection. You know 
we doctors like to have some fad besides 
our profession. We need it. Now ceram- 
ics are my fad.” 

“Yes?” Again that politely indifferent 
interrogative. 

“Yes. I suppose you know the name of 
this vase—what ware it is?” 

She started nervously. 

“The name?” she repeated. “Oh, yes 
—it is—” 

_ She stopped, coloring furiously. ‘“ The 
Bone of Contention,” she had almost said. 
The specialist smiled sympathetically. 
“T beg your pardon,” he apologized. 

“Tt was an absurd question to ask of you. 

* Of course you know the name! And now” 

—with a glance at his watch—“I must 

hurry off, if I am to catch my train. Dr. 

Chase here will arrange all details with 

you. He tells me he can stay an hour 

longer, but I have a consultation in town 
for which I must not be late.” 

It was not until the great man was gone 
that the wife thought to ask the question 
that now sprang suddenly to her mind. 
Until this instant, James’s danger, his suf- 
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fering, his possible death, had driven every- 
thing else from her consciousness. 

“ What will all this cost?” she demanded. 

The physician told her as gently as he 
could what Dr. Miller must charge for an 
out-of-town visit, and the price that he 
had named as the lowest at which he could 
operate. The woman sank down weakly 
into a chair. She had heard what opera- 
tions cost, but it had never come home to 
her before. 

“ Miller is making a special price for 
you, at that,” Dr. Chase said. “I ex- 
plained to him that your husband is a 
newspaper man, and he assured me he 
would charge as little as he could. You 
know, dear Mrs. Hilliard, you want the 
best skill.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. 
only the best.” 

“ And,” the physician added, “ Dr. Mil- 
ler said you could take your time about 
paying his bill. Pay it off as you can—a 
little each month, for instance.” 

“T shall have to,” the woman rejoined 
dully. “I don’t even know how I can do 
that.” 

The physician laid a kindly hand on her 
shoulder. 

“You are tired and upset now, my dear. 
Things will look different when your hus- 
band is out of danger and on the road to 
recovery.” 

“ Yes,” she said, raising her head brave- 
ly, “I am sure they will. That is all that 
matters—Jim’s recovery!” 


IV 


THE operation was a success. The pa- 
tient was getting well as fast as could be 
expected. 

That was the one thought that possessed 
Grace Hilliard’s mind for the first twenty- 
four hours after the danger point was past; 
but almost before she had time to appre- 
ciate the blessing of release from one 
terrible anxiety, another, less heartbreak- 
ing, but none the less poignant, seized 
her. Where was the money for the opera- 
tion to come from? It was bad enough to 
face this problem for herself; but the an- 
guish of it was intensified when James 
spoke of it to her. 

It was the first day that he had been 
allowed to sit up in bed, and the nurse left 
the wife alone with the patient for a few 
minutes. Hardly had the door closed upon 
the attendant when the sick man asked: 


“Jim must have 
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“ Grace, what about paying for all this 
picnic?” 

He tried to speak lightly, but his voice 
trembled, and his forced smile was pathetic. 

“ Dear,” the wife pleaded, “ don’t worry 
about that! Don’t you suppose I ‘have 
planned for it all?” 

The nurse and doctor had warned her 
that he must not become agitated. She 
had to quiet him at any cost. 

“T have not worried about it until last 
night,” he said. “ Then, in the middle of 
the night, I got to thinking about money— 
or the lack of it—and the awful expense of 
all this illness and operation. I couldn’t 
sleep. The nurse gave me dope of some 
kind when she found me restless. Of 
course, she could not know what was dis- 
turbing me; but I felt that I must talk of 
it to you.” 

“ Of course, darling,” she murmured ten- 
derly. “‘ You were quite right to speak to 
me of it; but when I tell you, as I do, that 
everything will be all right, won’t you trust 
me and put the matter out of your mind?” 

The eyes that looked so wide and dark 
in the thin, white face searched hers, but 
she did not flinch. 

“T don’t understand how it can be all 
right; but if you say it is, I believe you,” 
he said. 

She wondered how long she would be 
able to keep him as submissive as this. As 
his strength returned, he would insist on 
knowing more; and there was nothing to 
tell him, except that all their savings bank 
fund was spent, and that the little money 
she had hoarded against a rainy day must 
go for his hospital expenses. Then there 
was the surgeon to be paid, and Dr. Chase, 
not to mention the village doctor in Bliss- 
ville. The housekeeping money was so 
low that the wife must live more plainly 
than ever before. Fortunately, she told 
herself with a bitter smile, she had no ap- 
petite nowadays. She had too much to 
think about to be hungry. 

Her frequent trips to town, too, were a 
drain on her slender resources; yet she 
must see James every day. He would be 
wretched if she did not come, and she would 
not be satisfied without seeing for herself 
how he was. 

One morning, as she was entering the 
hospital, she came face to face with Dr. 
— He stopped abruptly at sight of 

r. 


“Good morning,” 


he said _ eagerly. 
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“This is a fortunate meeting. I was just 
thinking about you and wishing I could 
talk with you.” 

She put her hand quickly to her throat. 

“ James!” she gasped. “Is he worse?” 

“No, no!” the surgeon exclaimed im- 
patiently. “ He is doing well. I have just 
seen him. The only trouble that I find 
with him to-day is a certain nervousness, 
as if he were worrying a little. Homesick, 
perhaps; but he will be getting away from 
here the last of this week. I told him so 
to-day.” 

The wife drew a sigh of relief. 

“ Oh, then it was of that that you wished 
to speak to me?” 

“Well, no,” the man admitted. “It 
was of a matter that is rather personal to 
myself. If you can spare me a few min- 
utes, perhaps you will be so kind as to 
come in here with me.” 

He led the way into a little reception 
room just inside the door of the hospital. 
The place was deserted, and the wife 
obeyed the surgeon’s motion to sit down. 
He stood opposite her, still holding in his 
hand the instrument bag that he was carry- 
ing when he met her. He looked as em- © 
barrassed as if he were a mere lad instead 
of a famous specialist. 

He cleared his throat. 

“T hope you will not be offended, Mrs. 
Hilliard,” he said; “ but I am wondering 
if you could be persuaded to sell that vase 
I saw at your house.” 

“The vase!” she echoed, catching her 
breath in amazement. 

“ Yes, the pink vase. You may recall 
that I admired it when I was out at your 
home.” 

“Yes,” she stammered, “I remember; 
but James—my husband, I mean—prizes 
it more than you can imagine. It was—” 

The surgeon interrupted her. 

“ Yes, yes—of course he does, and well 
he may. It is a superb specimen—the fin- 
est of its kind I ever saw. Where did you 
get it?” 

“It was given to my husband’s great- 
grandfather by a sea captain to whom he 
had done some favor.” 

“Tt must have been some favor to merit 
that!” the surgeon exclaimed, with a short 
laugh. “I'll wager the old captain himself 
never knew what a treasure he had, or 
what it could be sold for a hundred years 
later.” 

“Sold for?” Grace repeated. 
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“Yes—if you will pardon my speaking 
of such sordid matters. Of course, you 
know its value. I saw that you did that 
day, when you hesitated to tell me the 
name of the ware. You were right not to 
mention it too freely, if you are going to 
have it out there where some one might 
break in and steal it. It would be safer 
to put your solid silver in the front window, 
if you judge of it by its money value; but 
I suppose you take it for granted that only 
a connoisseur like myself would suspect 
what the thing is worth.” 

“I suppose so,” Grace faltered. “ Yes 
—only a connoisseur would know.” 

The man looked at her keenly. 

“T hope you are not offended by my 
offering to buy it,” he said deprecatingly. 
“You see, I have been looking for a piece 
like that for years. As I told you ”—with 
an apologetic smile —“ ceramics are my 
fad.” 

He stopped. She swallowed hard before 
speaking. 

“TI had not considered selling it,” she 
said. 

“ Of course not! I can understand that 
you would want to hold fast to it. Yet— 
forgive me for speaking plainly—-Dr. Chase 
intimated that your husband’s income is 
moderate, and it occurred to me that if 
you ever decided to part with that vase, 
you might let me have it.” 

“ [—I—-will think of it, doctor,” Grace 
stammered. : 

“T will pay you as much as any othe 
collector would,” he remarked. “In fact, 
I am willing to make you an offer now.” 

She tried not to gasp audibly as he 
named the price. The room swam around 
her. The sum he mentioned would pay 
for the operation, would settle Dr. Chase’s 
bill, and would enable James and herself to 
live through the weeks that must elapse be- 
fore the invalid was strong enough to go 
back to the office. 

“T will let you know to-morrow,” she 
heard herself saying. 


V 


A MOMENT later the surgeon had left her 
alone. She leaned back and closed her 
eyes. She felt as if she were in a dream. 

In her husband’s room, she tried to speak 
lightly and carelessly when he confessed 
once more that he was wondering how he 
and she were to meet their expenses. She 
laid a gentle hand over his lips. 
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“T will tell you my plans when you get 
back home, Jim,” she said with an unsteady 
laugh. “ Until then you must take things 
on trust. You know I would not tell you 
everything was all right unless it was.” 

With a sigh, he submitted to her decree. 

Grace Hilliard lay awake all that night. 
At dawn she crept down to the little living 
room, to see if the vase was all right. Now 
that she knew its value, she was seized with 
a panic lest anything should happen to it. 

But no, it stood there, as rotund and 
smug as ever. The sun was not yet up, so 
the vase reflected no gleam of light. In- 
stead, it presented a stolid countenance to 
her. 

“To think,” Grace murmured, address- 
ing the object of her dislike, as she had 
done so often before—“ to think that you 
are worth so much in spite of your ugli- 
ness! Now that I know what you repre- 
sent, I don’t like you a bit better. That 
shows you, you poor. Bone ”—with a nerv- 
ous giggle—“ that I have not really a mer- 
cenary spirit!” 

Nevertheless, she locked the vase secure- 
ly in her closet before she went out that 
morning, and put the key into her purse. 


On the day on which James was to re- 
turn to Blissville, his wife took an early 
train to town, and sat in the reception room 
at the hospital until Dr. Miller came down 
from his visits to his patients. 

He stepped forward eagerly as he saw 
her. 

She had repeated over and over to her- 
self the sentence she meant to speak; but, 
instead, she heard herself asking: 

“ How is James?” 

“Doing splendidly! He'll get away 
from here all right this afternoon,” the 
surgeon answered heartily. 

There was a pause. She moistened her 
dry lips before uttering the phrase she had 
learned. 

“ After thinking the matter over, I have 
decided to let you have that vase at the 
price you named, Dr. Miller; but I would 
rather not tell my husband about it until 
he gets home.” 

She was glad that the man was so much 
interested in what she said that he did not 
notice how tremulously she said it. The 
transaction seemed simple and common- 
place now. Great occurrences frequently 
seem strangely commonplace while they 
are happening. 
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Ten minutes later she was on her way 
up to her husband’s room, with the sur- 
geon’s check safely in her purse, beside 
the key of the closet in which she had 
secreted the Bone. Dr. Miller had insisted 
on paying her at once. He said that he 
would send his man out to Blissville for 
the vase the next morning. He would 
rather not trust it to the doubtful mercies 
of an ordinary express company. 

VI 


Tue hack that brought James Hilliard 
and his wife up from the station left them 
at the front gate of their little cottage. 
James climbed the steps slowly, leaning on 
his wife’s arm. At the front door he turned 
and gazed at the small lawn and the flower- 
beds edging it. Then he drew in a long 
breath of the country air. 

“Oh, how good it is to get home!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ How sweet the spring air is, 
and how heavenly quiet it all is!” 

His voice broke, and his eyes were moist, 
for he was still weak. He commented on 
this fact apologetically. 

“You are going to get strong quickly 
now, dear,” his wife assured him. Then 
she led him to the living room. “ Suppose 
you stay here until after you have had your 
supper?” she suggested. 

“T’d like to,” he agreed. 

She was watching him. She could not 
know that the expression of anxiety in his 
eyes, as he glanced about the room, matched 
the expression in her own; but she did see 
his face change for an instant when he 
faced the window where the vase stood. 
She had brought it downstairs from the 
closet that morning. She had moved the 
little table that had been bought for it to 
one side of the window, and had rolled an 
easy chair forward in its place. 

“T shall sit there a lot, where I can see 
things growing outside,” James commented 
with a little smile. 

“TI thought of that when I put your arm- 
chair there,” she said. 

She made him comfortable on the couch, 
then bent over him and kissed him. He 
tried to detain her by holding her hand 
fast in a nervous grip. 

“When can we have a good talk, dear?” 
he asked. “ There is so much I want to 
hear about!” 

“ After supper,” she promised. “ Now 
try to get a little nap while I go into the 
kitchen and see about supper. I won’t be 
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long. I left everything ready for cooking 
before I started for town this morning.” 

It did not take long to heat the broth 
and to broil the tender bit of steak for 
James’s supper; yet the wife lingered over 
the task, dreading the time when, the meal 
disposed of, there must be an explanation. 

“You are very pale, dear,” the husband 
remarked, after supper, when Grace carried 
his tray from the room. “ And you have 
eaten nothing.” 

“T am not hungry,” she answered. 

“ You are overtired,” he insisted. “ You 
must have a woman up from the village to 
help you for a few days. Leave the dishes 
until morning, please. I want you in here.” 

She was even paler than before as she 
returned to him and took a chair by his 
side. A strained look had come to his face, 
too. 

“ Now, dear,” he said, “ tell me!” 

“What?” she asked, pretending not to 
understand. 

“ About the bills. What do we owe Dr. 
Miller?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing?” he repeated faintly. “ How 
did you pay it all? Grace, how queer you 
look! What have you done? There is 
something that has worried you thin—that 
has even frightened you. Don’t you sup- 
pose I have seen all this lately? Grace ”— 
sitting up suddenly and taking her by the 
shoulders—“ what have you done? Where 
did you get the money?” 

His excitement startled her, but she was 
more afraid of his displeasure than of his 
agitation. 

“ Promise me not to be angry with me,” 
she begged. “Dear Jim, some sacrifice 
was necessary. Please try not to mind too 
much! We needed the money—we had to 
have it. We would have dragged a chain 
of debt—” 

Never in his life had James Hilliard laid 
a rough hand upon his wife; but now, as 
he held her by the shoulders, he shook her 
—yes, actually shook her. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded 
hoarsely. “ What was it?” 

“It was the Bone!” she wailed. “Oh, 
Jim, try not to mind too much! Dr. Mil- 
ler wanted it enough to pay a crazy price 
for it. It will pay all the bills, and give 
you a chance to get rested, and—” 

But she stopped with a gasp of fear as 
re pushed her from him and sprang to his 
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“Look!” he gasped, pointing with a 
trembling finger to the open window. 

The table on which the vase had stood 
was empty. 

“ Jim!” she gasped. 

He caught at her arm to steady himself. 

“The Bone is lying on the flagged path 
under the window,” he said hoarsely. “I 
threw it out. I smashed the damned 
thing!” 

“Oh, James!” she cried. 

Then, to his consternation, she burst 
into a peal of hysterical laughter. 


Vil 


Ir was twilight before the two were 
calm. Then Grace rose from the chair by 
her husband’s couch. She had listened 
while he told her how he had learned, dur- 
ing his days of fever, to hate the vase— 
how in his weakened state he felt he could 
not endure seeing it day after day. 

“ When I came home just now and saw 
it standing there, and remembered how you 
hated it, and how I had insisted that you 
should keep it in a prominent place in the 
room, I felt as if it was in some way con- 
nected with all our hard luck; so I chucked 
it—that’s all!” 

Then it was that she got up and started 
to leave the room. 
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“Where are you going?” Hilliard de- 
manded. 

“To look at the thing,” she replied. 
“ Perhaps it could be riveted or something.” 

“Tam going with you,” he insisted. 

But when, together, they bent over the 
shattered vase, they shook their heads. 

“ Even an expert surgeon could not mend 
this bone,” Grace said with a giggle. “ But, 
my dear ” — her voice trembling — “ what 
are we going to do about that check?” 

“Send it back,” the man said promptly. 
“ Explain that the vase has met with an 
accident, and that we will pay for my op- 
eration on the installment plan. Don’t look 
so frightened, my dear. My job is waiting 
for me as soon as I get strength enough to 
go back to it. The complete manner in 
which I did that job” — pointing to the 
shattered china at his feet — “shows me 
that I am stronger than I thought. Don’t 
you worry, honey! I have a hunch that 
good times are coming to you and me, and 
that our spell of bad luck is broken as com- 
pletely as—” 

He paused. 

“ As completely as the Bone is!” Grace 
supplemented. 

Then she went into the house for a dust 
pan and broom, with which to remove the 
fragments of the Bone of Contention. 





EVENING IN THE SIERRAS 


Eveninc, and the vesper star; 
Cloistral eve, with love afar 

From these skyward soaring summits 
Where the high Sierras are. 


By the river, cottonwoods 

Swaying in their emerald hoods, 
Like a bevy of slim maidens 

Wrapt in meditative moods. 


Lonely mountains, lonely trees, 
Lonely river melodies; 

With love absent, all is lonely 
Underneath the Pleiades. 


By some impulse, by some art, 

Send thy spirit, fond of heart— 
The clear aura of thy spirit— 

O’er the long, long leagues that part. 


Then will loneliness be gone, 
And the vast, deep night draw on 

Filled with dreams and sweet assuagement 
Till the lifting of the dawn! 


Clinton Scollard 
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THE STORY OF A NEW ENGLAND ARISTOCRAT WHO HATED 
PUBLICITY AND MADE OF HIS SECRET TRAGEDY 


XXIII 


WELLING among the woods and 
fields, with the songs of birds ring- 
ing all about her and the summer 

flowers blowing, Rhona King came by de- 
grees to regard her sudden removal from a 
busy career to this quiet life as something 
for which she ought to be grateful. She 
made up her mind that the rupture of her 
happy relations with John Southard was 
inevitable, and not the result of her altered 
circumstances. 

He might have been wholly unconscious 
that she cherished for him any feelings 
other than those of friendship. She had 
sometimes heard her girl friends tell of epi- 
sodes similar in character, and describe 
them as a part of what they termed ge- 
nerically “a good time.” 

The bitterness that had followed South- 
ard’s cold note of condolence had passed 
away now. Rhona remembered reading 
some verses at the head of a chapter in a 
forgotten book, which spoke of love bring- 
ing after it the fairer flower of friendship. 
Perhaps, she reflected, there would come a 
day when she could take this view. Until 
then she was determined not to become 
contemptible in her own eyes by thinking 
jealously of a man over whom she had no 
claim. 

Such were her thoughts, one morning in 
early September, when she rode along one 
of the narrow, sandy lanes that led from 
her farm home to White Island Pond. She 
presented a charming picture as she can- 
tered along the leafy ways, thought a pe- 
destrian who stood directly in her path and 
waved his hand. 
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She reined in her horse and greeted him 
with an appearance of calmness that was 
not wholly genuine. In reality her heart 
was beating as wildly as his. 

“Why, Mr. Southard!” she cried. “I 
thought you were in Europe!” 

“T have just returned,” he said, “ after 
many adventures there. I want you to 
hear them all. I take it you’re going to in- 
sist that I should stay to luncheon.” 

“Of course,” she said; “but how did 
you come?” 

“IT motored down,” he explained, “ and 
left my car at the Squirrel Inn. I couldn’t 
negotiate these deep, sandy roads with any 
comfort, and I hoped I might come upon 
you somewhere.” He looked at the horse 
and patted its neck. “I treasure a photo- 
graph of this quadruped,” he said. 

“ How can that be?” she demanded. 

“Through the forethought of Mrs. 
Broadley,” he returned. “She sent me a 
picture postal with the smiling George sit- 
ting at your side.” 

“T was furious with her for taking it,” 
the girl said, flushing. 

He smiled. 

“So was I. Moreover, I was furious 
with George for taking you sailing, and 
furious with you for going with him.” 

Quickly she explained the whole circum- 
stance of the Onset visit. What a fool he 
had been, and how wise and thoughtful his 
little sister had shown herself! It seemed 
to give Rhona little pleasure to recall her 
association with the Broadleys. The spec- 
tacle of the impassioned oceanographist 
pouring out all the waters of the earth at 
her feet at the inspiration of an ambitious 
mother was not a happy memory. 
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“Rhona,” he said quietly, “that post 
card made me very unhappy. You seemed 
on such intimate terms with them that I 
couldn’t help feeling I was not wanted.” 

“Ts that why you wrote me no letters, 
as you had promised to do if I went away?” 

“TI did write,” he urged; “but you 
seemed so cold and indifferent that I be- 
lieved Mrs. Broadley when she said that 
you and her George were spending idyllic 
hours together.” 

“ And you find, instead, that I’ve been 
working hard,” she told him. “ This man 
coming toward us in the surrey was my 
father’s lawyer, and is mine. He is stay- 
ing on here till the cranberries are finished 
with.’ 

She introduced the two, and Southard, 
climbing into the vehicle, was driven to the 
farm. From the piazza, now screened and 
flower-filled, a view could be had of the 
pond. The gloomy firs that had shut it 
out had been cut down, and the sun had 
baked the moisture of years out of the 
damp ground. 

“ You should have a canoe on that lake,” 
_ suggested Southard. 


“T have,” she said. “I go out in it 


every day. Mr. Wharton thinks it’s dread- 


fully dangerous, because I can’t swim.” 

“Take mie out in it,” he entreated. 
can swim, and I love danger.” 

When she was comfortably tucked among 
cushions, and he at the paddle, there was 
for a little while the complete silence of 
content. There had been no recriminations 
between these two. They had taken up 
life again from the day when Mrs. Broadley 
interrupted them. 

“It seems to be very deep here,” he said, 
looking into the clear dark water. “ If only 
I were an oceanographer, I could tell you 
all about it.” 

“Tl save you the trouble,” she said. 
“This is the deepest part, and it’s nearly 
two hundred feet.” 

“ And you can’t swim,” he meditated. 

“T’m going to learn next year,” she said. 
“My father wouldn’t let me bathe as a 
child, although these white, shelving 
beaches make it absolutely safe.” 

“A canoe’s a ticklish craft, I’m told,” 
he went on. 

“ Guardy Wharton’s frightened to death 
of them,” she said. ‘“ He sneezed himself 
out of one when he was younger, and he 
will never trust himself in another. Of 
course, one has to be careful all the time.” 


“T 
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“And yet I read each Monday during 
the summer that some venturesome couples 
have been upset in the Charles.” 

“ Canoes aren’t for people to frolic in,” 
she returned contentedly. “ Why this sud- 
den interest?” 

He leaned forward until she could feel 
his breath in the little tendrils of hair about 
her ears. 

“Tl tell you, Rhona,” he whispered. 
“I’m going to kiss you. Tf you struggle, 
we shall both perish for certain. I can 
swim, but I haven’t got as far as rescuing 
drowning maidens.” 

“You are the meanest of men!” she said. 

“My dear,” he returned, “I am the 
happiest!” 


After dinner that evening, Mr. Wharton, 
who knew that he was the guardian of an 
heiress, and a beautiful one at that, felt it 
behooved him to inquire what business 
brought this suave, good-looking young 
man down to the woods. 

“ Down on business, sir?” he asked. 

“ And pleasure,” he was told. 

Later Mr. Wharton announced that he 
was going to smoke a cigar. This was a 
euphemism with him, at such a time, for 
a sleep of half an hour. 

As soon as his slumber was audible, 
Southard, with his arm about Rhona’s 
waist, told her what adventures had be- 
fallen him. At Bathurst’s behavior she was 
exceedingly annoyed. That he should dare 
to treat her Jack in such a manner roused 
in her a temper she had not seemed to pos- 
sess. About the supposed figure on the 
lounge she showed great interest. 

“But what could it have been?” she 
asked. “ What was it like?” 

“It was an exact presentment of a liv- 
ing man,” he told her, “ lying in just such 
an attitude as that of the man we saw in 
Beacon Street, with the same sort of wound 
in its throat. I thought I heard the thing 
moaning; but if I was mistaken in that— 
and I don’t think I was—there was at least 
no doubting what I saw.” 

“And those men wouldn’t search the 
villa!” she commented indignantly. 

“T don’t blame them, with so little evi- 
dence,” Southard said. “I was outgen- 
eraled by Bathurst, held up to pity by 
Broadley, and compelled eventually to re- 
tire beaten.” 

She detected something in his tone that 
did not wholly bear out this statement. 








“ But you didn’t stay beaten?” 
“You shall judge,” he returned. “I 
went back to London. There I got hold of 
my little drab detective, Pern, and set him 
to work to find out what he could about 
the man in Camden Town. He discovered 
that until recently Bourne had been a mod- 
eler at Mme. Tussaud’s waxworks. That 
gave me the clew to the whole thing.” 

“I don’t see how,” Rhona commented. 

“TI saw what Bathurst meant by study- 
ing art under Lucas, and under Lucas’s 
disciple, Bourne. Don’t you remember 
the controversy that raged in European 
art circles some years ago about a waxen 
bust thought to be by Leonardo da Vinci?” 

“Yes,” she cried. ‘“ Wasn’t it a fake?” 

“ Hardly that,” said Southard, “ but it 
wasn’t by the great Leonardo. It was 
proved to be the work of an English artist 
named Lucas, who made its core of an old 
shirt, because he was short of wax. It will 
always be a standard joke in Europe. Now 
do you see what Bathurst meant?” 

“Did you find out from the man Bourne 
himself?” 

“IT went to see him as one highly recom- 
mended by Bathurst — which was strictly 
true. It opened Bourne’s heart, and his 
bottle of Scotch, to me. Bathurst, to him, 
spelled all that’s noble in mankind. He 
had answered an advertisement in the Daily 
Telegraph, which asked for a wax modeler 
with the best references. These, Bourne 
said, he had, both from Paris and London. 
Bathurst found Mrs. Bourne ill, and her 
husband without enough money to send 
her away to the sea or to buy luxuries. 


Curtis, with his imperious manner, settled - 


all that in ten minutes. He sent her to a 
hydropathic establishment at Ilkley, and 
paid sundry bills that had depressed poor 
Bourne. There’s no question about his 
generosity. For what purpose Bathurst 
needed Bourne’s services the man would 
not tell me. I think he had been enjoined 
not to do so. He had the audacity to in- 
sist that Curtis Bathurst had come to him 
to learn the art of making wax flowers. 
Can you imagine Bathurst spending his 
happy hours in turning out those traves- 
ties on nature?” 

“ But what did he want, then?” Rhona 
demanded. 

“The answer lay in Bourne’s remark 
that Mr. Bathurst had .a gruesome mind, 
and delighted in viewing the Chamber of 
Horrors at Mme. Tussaud’s. I took a taxi, 
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and went straight off to Baker Street. 
That’s where our man got his ideas. 
Wiertz’s stuff in Brussels, done in oils, is 
realistic enough, and nightmarish to a de- 
gree; but when you get life-sized wax mod- 
els, perfectly executed, with the real clothes 
on and all the mise en scéne correct, the 
thing is appallingly realistic.” 

“Then you really think he made this 
waxwork presentation of himself just to 
fool you?” 

“T would bet everything I have on it,” 
Southard returned with certainty. “ There 
is no other explanation. Remember, he is 
a queer sort of genius, and does things 
pretty well. It came easily enough, I sup- 
pose, when he had had the instruction that 
Bourne was in a position to give him. He 
probably foresaw just what I was likely to 
do when I saw the wax model that I im- 
agined to be a corpse, and then went back 
to London. He purposeiy gave me the clew 
—Lucas’s name. He knew I had a man on 
his track, and he admitted that he was go- 
ing to Mme. Tussaud’s.” 

A light had come to the girl, and she be- 
gan to see clearly what had hitherto been 
very hazy. 

“ He wanted you to suppose that what 
we saw in Beacon Street was just that, 
too?” 

“T think so,” he answered. “I’ve de- 
bated about it for weeks, and there seems 
only that solution. He will be certain that 


we are saying to one another, ‘If I could — 


be so easily taken in in Italy, why not in 
Boston?’ He has arranged for moves 
ahead just like a chess player.” Southard 
turned to Rhona quickly. “ By the way, 
you didn’t have any reason to touch what 
we saw that night—the dead man?” 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “I got as far 
away as I could, and the policeman told us 
all not to touch anything until the coroner 
had seen it.” 

“ That’s exactly as I feared,” he said. 
“ Mystery still! We don’t know. We 
have nothing positive to go upon. We 
think, and that’s mighty poor evidence in 
law. I feel morally certain that what I 
saw in Beacon Street was a newly mur- 
dered man, just as I do that what I looked 
down on from the stone lattice in Bath- 
urst’s villa was a wax figure. You can see 
how a gallery playing lawyer could make 
me writhe if I ventured these conflicting 
opinions in court.” 

“ But why should a man like Mr. Bath- 
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urst want to make wax figures?” she asked. 
“It seems like a rather childish sort of 
amusement.” 

“ You haven’t been to Mme. Tussaud’s,” 
he responded. ‘“ Wax modeling, as you see 
it there, is an art, no less, and as much un- 
like the figures that exhibit the latest cre- 
aiions in store windows as Rodin’s figures 
differ from those in Central Park, New 
York. Bathurst has always been a whim- 
sical sort of person among his intimates. 
I can conceive of his getting a great deal 
of fun out of his own double, for instance. 
If we eliminate the idea of the first being 
a model, it’s logical to suppose that he has 
gone to all this trouble just to let me see 
that I might have been tricked before, and 
that I had better, for my own reputation, 
give the whole thing up. He knows that 
we have no real evidence, and he knows 
that we are beginning to doubt ourselves. 
Then, again, it might have been a wax 
model placed on the bed to frighten some 
one. I don’t see why, but some people 
have cruel ideas of humor. It might be 


that it was put there to frighten that poor 
woman, and that she actually died of fear. 
One could go on speculating all day and 


evolving new theories. I have stopped that 
for a time.” 

“ Why, Jack?” demanded Rhona, a little 
disappointed. 

“T’ve bad news about my mother,” he 
said. ‘“‘She’s to be your mother, too, 
sweetheart. I must go down there to-mor- 
row. It’s an operation, and will probably 
go through satisfactorily, but all the fam- 
ily is to be there with her. Nancy, even, 
is coming back before her honeymoon is 
finished. People don’t die so much from 
the operation itself as from the shock; and 
if anything should happen, we want to be 
with her.” 

“T’m so sorry,” said Rhona, with sym- 
pathy. “I think all women sometimes 
wish they were trained nurses, so that they 
could help intelligently. You'll let me 
know how it goes?” 

“T shall come up to Boston to see you,” 
he assured her. ‘“ When she is well enough, 
you are to come down and inspect your fu- 
ture family.” 

“T’m going away, too,” she told him. 
“T want some sea breezes, and I’m going 
to take a week on the North Shore. Ill 
let you know when I go.” 

Mr. Wharton hereupon awoke and de- 
clared, as he habitually did, that he had 
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not slept, but had merely closed his eyes 
for a few minutes. 


XXIV 


THe Hotel Normanhowe was one at 
which Rhona had twice been the guest of 
her wealthy friend who was now in Europe. 
Its superb prospect and general comfort 
had made her declare that if ever she could 
afford it, she would stay there again. Well, 
the time had come; and she gazed content- 
edly over what were now smiling waves 
but could be perils to mariners. 

She made no friends, as do most dwell- 
ers in summer hotels, but contented herself 
with customary conventional greetings to 
those whom she met at meals. She had 
been there long enough to get a fair idea 
of the guests, and to recognize any new- 
comers, when, on the evening of her fourth 
day, a big limousine came to the hotel, 
bringing a party of six women. There were 
two maids, a trained nurse, two fashionably 
dressed girls, and an elderly lady. 

Rhona did not look at any of them close- 
ly, but at dinner she noticed that these 
girls were occupying a table just before her 
own. Rhona thought she had seen them 
before in Boston. One was a tall, yellow- 
haired girl, with an arrogant carriage and 
an air of complete composure. The other 
was not so striking. 

The trained nurse took her seat beside 
them later. 

“Your mother isn’t feeling so well,” she 
informed the taller girl. “She is having 
her dinner sent upstairs.” 

It was a matter that concerned Rhona 
so little that she would speedily have for- 
gotten the whole circumstance, had not 
these same two girls taken chairs just be- 
hind her own on the piazza that looked out 
to sea. . 

“It’s most extraordinary!” the yellow- 
haired one began in a clear, high voice that 
Rhona could not fail to hear distinctly. 
* As a rule, mother is as broad-minded a 
parent as one could want, but she has sud- 
denly developed this unparalleled streak of 
righteous indignation. _Do you remember 
that tall, pretty, dark creature I pointed 
out to you?” 

Her companion nodded. 

“ What about it?” 

“ That’s the cause of it all,” the blond 
girl went on. ‘“She’s mother’s victim. 
What mother has heard or seen or divined 
about her I can’t imagine, but it seems she 
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is especially obnoxious, and not fit to 
breathe our atmosphere.” 

“ Are you sure?” the other girl demand- 
ed. “She looked quite good form and all 
that.” 

“T’m quite certain,” replied her friend. 
“Even now Blaney, the manager, is hav- 
ing an interview, and we may leave at any 
minute. You know mother’s fearfully ob- 
stinate when she likes. Her temperature 
has gone up three degrees.” There was 
silence for a minute. “ And the worst of 
it is,” the girl continued, “‘ she got so much 
worse this summer that the doctor is al- 
ways warning her to be careful, and to 
avoid excitement.” 

Presently the two strolled off. Rhona 
felt that she knew to whom the girl re- 
ferred, and to whom the unknown lady 
had taken exception. Once or twice dur- 
ing the last few days a dashing, handsome, 
ornately dressed woman of her own age 
and coloring had attempted to get into con- 
versation with her; but the picturesque 
stranger was so bediamonded and so over- 
poweringly perfumed that Rhona had not 
encouraged her. 

Meanwhile Blaney, the manager, was 
wondering how to placate an offended 
guest. She was a lady of wealth and sta- 
tion, whose husband owned a great estate 
near a Southern winter resort where Blaney 
operated a hotel in the season. Her social 
influence was powerful, and he was worried 
to find her with the stern look of a vice 
commissioner. 

“ But, madam,” he urged, “ the lady im 
question has been here before, and has ex- 
ceptional references. She is alone, it is 
true, but then so are scores of others; and 
it’s no crime to be good-looking. Surely 
you'll take another view of it?” 

“ My good Blaney,” said the other, “I 
know of what I speak, and I complain 
neither of good looks nor of loneliness. I 
have definite information about her, which 
I prefer to keep to myself. You will admit 
that this is not my usual attitude, this 
complaining of another guest.” 

“ Tt doesn’t seem exactly fair,” the man- 
ager grumbled. 

He had been rather taken with the of- 
fending lady, who was losing none of her 
interest in his eyes. 

“Very well!” the important patroness 
answered. ‘Then we all leave.” 

“Oh, no!” he protested. “I couldn’t 
think of allowing that.” 
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“TI thought you would be reasonable,” 
he was told. “I will pay for her room, and 
for amy expense you are put to.” 

“ People are fighting for rooms here,” 
he answered with pride. “I can let hers 
ten times over, even though it is late in 
the season.” 

At breakfast next morning Rhona found 
that the lady who abhorred vice so strong- 
ly, and who had upset her daughter with 
her newly developed puritanism, was still 
absent from the public dining room. The 
three degrees of higher temperature and 
the weak heart had probably been the 
price she paid for treading the path of vir- 
tue. The dark woman with the diamonds 
was not there, either, and Rhona was won- 
dering how she had taken her congé, when 
she reflected that the woman had never ap- 
peared at breakfast; and it was possible, 
of course, that the erring sister was one of 
the other three hundred guests. 

After the meal was over, the manager 
asked her to step into his office. 

“You remember,” he began, “that I 
was able to give you the suite you occupy 
because the gentleman who always has it, 
and who engaged it this year, was ill?” 

a Yes,” she said, “I remember. What 
of it?” 

“ T’ve had a long distance call from Mr. 
Haynes, at Buffalo, saying he’ll be here by 
midday.” 

The room suited Rhona capitally, and 
she disliked the idea of changing. 

“ What other rooms have you to offer?” 
she asked. 

“ There isn’t another room in the place,” 
Blaney assured her. “I’m turning away 
people every day. They’re staying unusu- 
ally long this year, because of the heat. I 
hate to bother you, Miss King, but F make 
it a rule to give the preference to those who 
come here every season; and I wouldn’t 
like to disappoint Mr. Haynes, who has 
been a very sick man.” The manager’s 
air was now one of candor and generosity. 
“T shan’t expect you, under the circum- 
stances, to pay for the few days you’ve 
been here. That will be my apology.” 

“ That’s not the sort of apology I need,” 
she answered coldly. “I engaged the suite 
for a week, with the option of staying on 
longer, and I think I have a legal right to 
retain it if I choose.” 

“TI suppose you have,” Blaney sighed; 
“but I don’t think you’d want to do that 
if you knew how you would put me in 
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wrong with Mr. Haynes. He’ll say I ought 
not to have given you his suite, and I sup- 
pose I oughtn’t; but you wanted it, and 
we're always anxious to oblige guests at the 
Normanhowe.” 

The matter was not so important, after 
all, she reflected, and it was true that the 
manager had warned her that he was giv- 
ing her a suite already engaged. 

“Very well,” she decided. “Let me 
have the bill as soon as you can.” 

She determined to go to Boston, and to 
stay there for a few days’ shopping. 
Southard had told her, in his daily letters, 
of his mother’s progress, and she wanted 
to look particularly well when she met his 
sisters. 

Half an hour later, as she was waiting at 
the desk for her change, the yellow-haired 
girl with her less noticeable companion 
sauntered by. As they were crossing the 
hall, the elevator came to a stand, and from 
it stepped the handsome woman who had 
made abortive attempts to become friendly 
with Rhona. Watching her, Rhona thought 
that she must have especial interest to the 
two women sauntering past. To her great 
amazement, the dark woman rushed up to 
the yellow-haired one and kissed her effu- 


sively. Introduction to the less radiant girl 
followed, and the three finally went on to 
the piazza together. 

The hotel clerk had noted Rhona’s in- 
terest in the scene. 

“ Know who that dark one is? She’s the 


Comtesse d’Etournelle. Her father’s a mil- 
lionaire lumber man from out Michigan 
way. She married a French count, and 
she’s here getting a divorce, they say.” 

Rhona did not answer for a moment. 

“Who was the blond girl she spoke to?” 

“That’s Miss Leonie Bathurst,” the 
clerk returned confidentially. ‘‘ Her father’s 
one of the Back Bay millionaires. She’s 
a great horsewoman. I saw her ride at 
Brockton Fair last year.” 

The man at the desk wondered why 
Rhona’s cheeks suddenly grew scarlet as 
she left him abruptly and walked away. 
He did not guess that she was bent on find- 
ing the manager. She had come to the 
conclusion that there were only two women 
of her type in the hotel — the Comtesse 
d’Etournelle and herself. So Mrs. Bath- 
urst was trying to punish her in this curi- 
ous way for John Southard’s activity in 
pursuing her husband! There could be no 
other possible reason for objecting to her. 
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How her name had been obtained, or 
her relation to Southard discovered, Rhona 
could not hazard a guess. It might have 
been that Southard had mentioned her 
name to the elder man in that last inter- 
view at the villa; but this seemed so im- 
probable that Rhona’s natural caution 
spurred her to obtain additional proof. It 
was just as likely that Mrs. Bathurst had 
nothing to do with her ejection, and that 
some other girl was the object of that lady’s 
wrath, as to suppose that she was singled 
out for so petty a reprisal. 

She made her way again to the clerk’s 
desk. 

“When is Mr. Haynes coming?” she 
asked. “I mean the man whose suite I 
have had. Is he coming to-day?” 

“It would be a mighty quick recovery,” 
the clerk returned, “ as he only had his ap- 
pendix cut out this morning. Mr. Blaney 
had a letter from his wife about it Jast 
night.” 

Rhona moved slowly away from the 
desk, uncertain what had better be done. 
Such phrases as “ defamation of charac- 
ter,” “criminal libel,” and “ unjustifiable 
slander ” floated across her mind. She saw 
herself triumphantly marshaling her many 
acquaintances and few friends, and coming 
with flying colors from a successful action 
at law. 

A wave of caution followed, although she 
was still in a vitriolic mood. It would 
probably be unwise to make any scene at 
the Normanhowe. It was possible that 
Mrs. Bathurst, who was reputed to be a 
woman of sweetness and charm, had mis- 
taken her. In that case she would demand 
a formal letter of apology through proper 
legal channels. It would be disastrous if 
news of this calumny were to follow her to 
other social resorts, and bar her entrance. 
For Southard’s sake, no less than her own, 
she must defend herself vigorously. How 
angry he would be when he heard of it, 
and how certain to blame Curtis Bathurst! 

For a moment she thought of confiding 
in Ezra Wharton, but he would have to 
know too much of what was still a mystery 
before he could understand, and this dis- 
closure she desired to avoid. It would be 
better to tell Southard, she decided. She 
would call him up from her home when she 
had finished her shopping in Boston. 

But when she had returned to the city, 
and several days had passed, the episode, 
although it rankled still, did not seem suf- 











ficiently important to warrant disturbing 
Southard at a time when his mother was 
still in a precarious condition. 

A few days after Rhona’s home-coming 
she visited her modiste, to be fitted with 
the gowns she intended to take to Provi- 
dence when the household there was freed 
from its acute anxiety over its mistress’s 
health. It chanced that the hour of her 
fitting had to be postponed, and with a 
little time on her hands, Rhona walked 
across from Boylston Street to the Bathurst 
mansion. She had come to the sudden 
decision to call on her traducer, if Mrs. 
Bathurst had returned to her residence, 
and to tax her with injustice. 

The butler said that his mistress was 
away from home, but was expected back at 
any moment. 

“T doubt if she will see any but her in- 
timate friends,” he added, knowing that 
the caller was not of this number. “If 
it’s on business, you’d better see the house- 
keeper, or Miss Leonie when she gets 


she would return later. 

Hardly a hundred yards separated her 
from the house when a limousine, slacken- 
ing speed, passed within a few feet of her. 
Looking from it, meeting her stare of be- 
wilderment, was the mysterious woman 
who had claimed her aid on the night of 
the murder—the poor frightened lady 
whose dead body she had passed in the hall 
on her way out of that gloomy house. 

The automobile came to a standstill be- 
fore the Bathurst door. From it there 
stepped the tall blond girl, the trained 
nurse whom Rhona had seen at the Nor- 
manhowe, and an elderly woman, who 
averted her face from the watcher, and 
who was assisted up the steps and into the 
house. Then the car turned and took a 
road leading to the rear of the residence. 

Speeding after it, Rhona was able to 
overtake the chauffeur before he had closed 
the big sliding doors. 

“Can you tell me if Mrs. Bathurst has 
returned from Beach Bluffs?” she asked of 
him. 

“ Just got back, miss,” the man said 
civilly; “ not two minutes ago.” 


XXV 


In Providence, John Southard was think- 
ing, since the news of his mother’s health 
Was so promising, that it would be a pleas- 
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ant motor trip to White Island Farm, when 
he was called to the telephone and heard 
Rhona’s voice. 

“Will I come and lunch with you?” he 
repeated happily. ‘“ You dear, darling, 
delightful girl! Of course I will! I can 
just make the eleven fifty-two, and I’ll meet 
you wherever you like at one o’clock.” 

When he saw his fiancée, she was vividly 
excited. 

“ Hello!” he cried. 
have we witnessed?” 

“ Wait,” she commanded, “ until we are 
sitting at some corner table, where nobody 
can overhear or interrupt.” 

She would give him no hint of her secret 
until the waiter hovering about them had 
been assured that everything was well. 

“Tt’s about the Bathurst affair,” she ex- 
plained, and told him of her ejection from 
the Hotel Normanhowe. 

His anger pleased her. It was with dif- 
ficulty that he was persuaded from calling 
up his cousin Charles, who had returned 
from his vacation. 

“I’ve decided not to take any notice of 
it,” she said. 

“ That’s tantamount to a confession that 
she was right. Every one will think so.” 

“We'll talk about that later,” Rhona 
commented. “For the present, I want 
to cross-examine you about that horrible 
business. You must answer as you would 
before a judge and jury.” 

“ T swear to tell the whole truth,” he as- 
sured her, still unable to comprehend this 
weakly forgiving attitude. 

“The woman who decoyed me into the 
house,” she began. “ You came upon her 
lying dead. Where?” 

“ She had fallen among the portiéres of 
an arched doorway leading from the main 
hall to an inner one, behind which there 
were steps leading to the kitchen part of 
the house.” 

“Could you see distinctly?” the girl 
inquired. 

“ There was a very poor light—a candle 
that I carried—and I did not see her until 
I was almost upon the body. She had evi- 
dently concealed herself as Finneran and 
I came in, and the fear of discovery had 
killed her.” 

“You are quite certain she was dead?” 

“Why, yes,” he said, wondering. “ There 
was that awful blueness about her lips and 
face that comes to people with certain dis- 
eases of the heart. I had seen it before in 


“ What other crimes 
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the case of an old nurse at home, who died 
when I was a boy. I had no time to make 
a very close examination, but there was no 
perceptible respiration, and the pulse had 
ceased to beat. I’m reasonably certain of 
it. Why do you ask?” 

“T’m the cross-examiner,” she reminded 
him. ‘“‘ Had you ever met Mrs. Bathurst’s 
sister?” 

“She hadn’t any,” he said promptly. 
“Old Geoffrey Amory only had two chil- 
dren—Mrs. Bathurst, and her brother, who 
lives in Washington.” 

Rhona had asked this to be certain that 
there could be no mistaken identity. 

“Then I’m going to tell you something 
that will stagger you,” she said impressive- 
ly. “ Jack, the woman who knows the 
name of the murdered man and all about 
him, and who took me into that awful 
place, was and is Mrs. Bathurst!” 

“Tt can’t be!” he cried. “ Rhona, 
you’re wrong!” 

“T’m not,” she asserted positively. 
“ What is more, she knows that I have dis- 
covered her. Now you see why I’m not 
going to resent so trifling a thing as what 
happened at the Normanhowe, when I 
know so much more.” 

“T’d have sworn that she was dead!” 
he cried, still doubting. “ It’s easy to mis- 
take identity. The woman who inveigled 
you into the house might purposely have 
disguised herself as Mrs. Bathurst.” 

Rhona shook her head. 

“No, I’m right. I happened to look 
into the big car as it slowed down, and I 
saw her looking out. Before she saw me, 
there was a look of tranquillity on her face; 
but when she caught my eye, the same 
mask of horror that frightened me so that 
night in April settled on it. As for the 
blueness on her face, which misled you, 
we've established the fact that she is dan- 
gerously ill with some heart trouble. It 
must have been some protracted faint— 
don’t they call it syncope?—that you 
thought was death. She was taken ill at 
the Normanhowe, as the daughter admit- 
ted. That was after she had seen me.” 

“Tt’s not difficult,” he mused, “to see 
why she wanted you out of the way!” 

Southard was hardly able, as yet, to 
group together opposing facts and assemble 
them coherently. There was no question 
in his mind that both the Bathursts were 
concerned in the murder—to what degree 
he could not determine. 
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“ Well!” he said at length. “ Rhona, 
you have scored. Here at last we have 
something that’s worth knowing. The 
puzzle begins to look easier, but we are no 
nearer fixing the blame on them than be- 
fore. Suppose I tell Stafford Lawrence, 
and he feels compelled to see her? She 
will deny everything, and there you are. 
We are in statu quo again. Bathurst has 
probably foreseen this and prepared some- 
thing to meet it. His answer will be, if 
ever the thing becomes public, that I was 
twice deceived with a waxwork figure; and 
by jingo, Rhona, he’d have the thing to 
show to an admiring jury. I shall be held 
up to ridicule as the ambitious young man 
who assumed police functions and failed 
miserably.” He looked at her in perplex- 
ity. “ What are we to do?” 

“We can’t do anything until I’ve seen 
her,” said Rhona. “ Of course I must do 
that. If they have the inventiveness you 
credit them with, she’ll receive me, and 
shell deny everything. She won’t forget 
that I saw her look of fear when she caught 
sight of me this morning. That will have 
to be explained away. She'll deny the 
Normanhowe episode, and the manager will 
back her up to save himself.” 

“ Then what good do you get out of such 
an interview?” he demanded. “ Apparent- 
ly you will leave the house as a bold, push- 
ing young woman who has made infamous 
suggestions, and who deserves the most se- 
vere punishment.” 

She laughed. 

“T’ve not been as positive as you about 
things,” she reminded him; “ but this time 
there’s something definite to go on, and 
that’s all I need.” 

Then, dismissing this subject, they 
walked to a celebrated jeweler’s, where the 
ring her fiancé had designed was waiting 


for her. 
XXVI 


Two days later, on the morning of the 
day when Rhona had determined to make 
her visit to Mrs. Bathurst, there came a let- 
ter redirected from the Hotel Normanhowe. 
It was mailed in Boston, and the writing 
was unknown to her. 

A glance at the signature told her that 


it was from Mrs. Bathurst. 


Dear Miss Kino: 

I understand that you called here this morning 
to see me. I think I know why you came. I 
shall be ready to see you on Friday afternoon, at 


She read: 
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three o’clock. I hope that will be a convenient 
hour. I am so much at the orders of my physician 
that I am obliged to make the appointment, and 
not leave it to you to come at any other time. 

If you receive this in time—I am trusting the 
hotel people have your address—please telephone 
to my housekeeper and send me a message through 
her. I trust you have not found it necessary to 
discuss with any one a matter that must be entire- 
ly between you and me. 

as Very truly yours, 

EL1zABETH BATHURST. 

P. S.—For my peace of mind I beg of you not 

to disappoint me. 


A few minutes later Rhona had tele- 
phoned to Kate Gammons, confirming. the 
appointment, which was for that same 
afternoon. The most intense excitement 
possessed her at finding that the opportu- 
nity she so much desired was offered with- 
out any initial difficulty. 

There could be only two matters con- 
cerning which Mrs. Bathurst would wish 
to see her. It must be either that she was 
anxious to apologize for the Normanhowe 
incident, and to escape, for all she knew, 
from an action for slander, or that she 
wished to explain her part in the mystery 
surrounding the sensational events of that 
dark April night. 

If, as Rhona fully believed, this woman 
bearing an honored name was indeed ac- 
cessory to a crime, there might be some 
danger in visiting her; but she quickly dis- 
missed this from her mind. What had not 
happened to John Southard in the lonely 
villa on Lake Como was hardly likely to 
befall her in Beacon Street. More than 
this, she felt intuitively that the woman she 
had seen on only two occasions was a good 
woman, one who might by terrible accident 
be led to conceal the crime of some one 
near to her, but who was yet wholesome 
and kind. 

The postscript, written less carefully 
than the letter itself, had been hastily blot- 
ted and smudged. “ For my peace of mind 
I beg of you not to disappoint me ”—that, 
surely, was an indication of agitation and 
fear. And there was, too, the dread lest 
Rhona had discussed the matter with any 
one else. That “any one” was probably 
her fiancé. 

On her arrival at the house, Rhona was 
shown into Miss Gammons’s room. The 
housekeeper seemed to be a little hurt that 
the girl would not by any hint divulge the 
object of her visit. 

“ The doctor wants to see you first ” she 
said. 


The physician was a small, thin, nervous 
man of morose countenance, who regarded 
her with a frown. 

“T don’t know what you want to see 
Mrs. Bathurst about,” he began, “ but I 
won’t have her worried. Now, young lady, 
just what is it you have come for?” 

His manner did not please Rhona, who 
looked down at him from her superior stat- 
ure without answering. She turned to Kate 
Gammons, who was still framed in the 
doorway. 

“As Mrs. Bathurst expects me,” she 
said, “‘ I see no object in wasting time.” 

She was taken in a small electric elevator 
to the third floor, where Mrs. Bathurst’s 
sitting room looked out on a little roof gar- 
den, and thence across the river. Leading 
from it was her bedroom, and on the same 
floor were her maid’s room and the apart- 
ment devoted to the trained nurses. As 
yet the owner was not in the room, and 
ge amused herself with looking about 

er. 

A room, especially if it be that of some 
person whose health compels a more con- 
stant use than usual, inevitably takes upon 
itself some characteristics of its occupant 
which may often serve as an index of char- 
acter or disposition. Rhona felt that this 
was the chamber of one who was possessed 
of sympathy, and of that rarest of gifts, 
charity. From the moment when she dis- 
covered Mrs. Bathurst’s identity she had 
lost that rancor toward the unknown wom- 
an at the Normanhowe who had deliberate- 
ly sought her humiliation. 

It was a cheerful room, and a little wood 
fire blazed on the hearth—more, she im- 
agined, for its cheerful company than for 
any need of warmth. There were bowls of 
early chrysanthemums arranged tastefully, 
and the pictures were all pleasing. There 
was a large reproduction of a masterpiece 
of which Rhona had a smaller copy at 
home, and in a way this gave her a certain 
feeling of being less of a stranger. A min- 
ute later, however, with something of a 
shock, she realized that she had come here 
on very unpleasant business, in which kind- 
ness of heart had played little enough part. 

Mrs. Bathurst, when she came in, seemed 
to have altered a great deal since that April 
night. She was thinner, her face was more 
lined, and her eye was dimmer. There was 
an air of frailty about her that seemed 
strange in one of her commanding carriage 
and physique. She looked at the girl ear- 
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nestly and sighed. It was as if she had 
hoped to read in Rhona’s face less of reso- 
lution and strength of mind than she saw 
depicted there. 

“So you knew me and remembered!” 
she said, breaking the silence. “I suppose 
it had to be.” 

“ How did you know who I was, and 
my name?” Rhona answered quickly. 

“Your silver mesh bag,” the other re- 
minded her. “I found it here when you 
had gone, and there were visiting cards in 
it. You took mine.” 

Rhona thought of its ghastly contents. 

“ After I had helped you,” she asked, 
“why did you behave as you did at the 
hotel?” 

“T was afraid,” Mrs. Bathurst told her. 
“TI wanted you sent away, and I could 
think of nothing else than that. I would 
have gone myself, but I was very ill from 
the shock, and could not be moved. As 
soon as I was well enough, I came home 
here.” 

“ Why have you sent for me?” 

“ Because I was afraid you would tell 
other people about what you saw here. My 
husband, who has just come back from 
Europe, told me some strange things, which 
I have been piecing together. They con- 
cern your fiancé, Professor Southard. Mr. 
Bathurst said that he had some quarrel 
with him in London, and in revenge Mr. 
Southard worried him with detectives. It 
seemed incomprehensible to me that he 
should do anything of that sort.” 

“It was not from any such petty thing 
as a quarrel,” Rhona corrected gently. 
“ You must surely understand that it was 
about what we both discovered here.” 

“Has he told anybody else?” the elder 
woman demanded. 

Rhona shook her head. 

“He is coming up from Providence to- 
night, and he will make his decision then.” 

“You must have a great deal of influ- 
ence over him,” Mrs. Bathurst exclaimed. 
“ Neither of you ought to be hard, just as 
you are entering on the best part of your 
lives. Why can’t you forget anger and re- 
venge? You can’t harbor unkind feelings 
toward any one and escape the rebound.” 

“T don’t see what you mean,” Rhona 
returned, puzzled. 

“ You do!” the other cried. “ You must 
understand exactly. Here are you two 
people spending your time and money and 
brains in trying to bring home a crime to a 
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man who never harmed you or any one 
else. Why do you persist?” 

“One must,” Rhona asserted. “ You 
called me in on that night, and I saw what 
every right-minded person would feel de- 
mands an explanation. That’s all we want. 
You have tried to take away my reputa- 
tion, and your husband has behaved abom- 
inably to the man I’m going to marry; yet 
you say that we should forget it all. There 
is such a thing as justice. No decent man 
or woman ought to be afraid of that.” 

“ Justice!” Mrs. Bathurst cried wildly. 
“What a misuse of the word! My hus- 
band’s record is open to the world, and he 
is widely known as a man of unstained 
honor.” 

“ Then why does he not explain?” Rhona 
asked. “In the end he will be compelled 
to. It’s one thing to appreciate a man’s 
wit and wealth, and quite another to con- 
done a crime.” 

It was plain that Mrs. Bathurst was a 
prey to strong agitation. It seemed strange 
to Rhona that this woman’s husband calm- 
ly defied Southard, and laughed at him, 
while the wife, in possession of the same 
knowledge, was plainly in deadly fear. 

“ There are reasons you could not com- 
prehend,” Mrs. Bathurst asserted. “ If 
you could see them as I do, and know what 
I know, you would have pity. God does 
not always punish by taking life for a life. 
There may be punishments of mind infi- 
nitely more fearful. Cannot you let him 
alone, and believe that to live may be hard- 
er than the brief agony of dying?” 

There was no question now that Mrs. 
Bathurst had admitted her husband’s guilt. 
It staggered the younger woman to think 
that, by accident, she should have been able 
to wring this confession, when Southard, 
with his wider knowledge of the world, had 
been impotent. 

And, she thought, what a man of daring 
and resource Curtis Bathurst must be, who 
could live and laugh while one so skillful 
and untiring as John Southard was pursu- 
ing! Yet, after all, his clever devices had 
proved of little use. Strong in himself, he 
had been innocently betrayed by the wom- 
an who loved him. 

“T am not the only one to be consid- 
ered,” the girl said. “ Mr. Southard has 
formed his own conclusions, and must de- 
cide for himself.” 

“ But you'll be on my side, won’t you?” 
the other pleaded. “ You'll tell him that 











there is a poor woman who cannot die hap- 
pily unless he gives his promise?” 

“T will tell him what you say,” she re- 
turned; “ but I cannot influence him in a 
matter as grave as this. I do not think I 
could respect him if he were swayed by me, 
when so much is at issue.” 

Rhona’s heart bled for the older woman, 
who sat there with her eyes closed, as if 
there was no longer any strength left or 
any hope for support. Presently she 
opened her eyes, and looked at Rhona with 
a different expression. 

“Very well!” she said. “I see that I 
have failed. Now I must speak the truth 
and see if your woman’s heart can still be 
so hard.” She leaned forward and grasped 
Rhona’s two hands tightly. “ My dear,” 
she cried, “have mercy! It was I who 


did it!” 
“You?” Rhona returnedy with staring 
eyes. “You? Impossible! You to mur- 


der a man like that? I can’t believe it.” 

“ How do you know it was a man?” 
Mrs. Bathurst asked slowly. 

“T saw him,” she was told. 

“ You saw what looked like a man, be- 
cause it was dressed in men’s clothes—a 
dark brown tweed suit that had been my 
husband’s.” 

Rhona cast about her for additional evi- 
dence against this preposterous assertion. 

“The hair was cut short,” she insisted. 

“To disguise her,” Mrs. Bathurst re- 
plied. ‘I must tell you something about 
my married life that nobody else knows. 
We have been married nearly thirty years, 
and the only trouble I have had is that my 
husband is attracted by pretty women. 
There’s nothing wrong in it—I know that. 
I think men like to be made much of by 
younger women, because it makes them 
forget they are getting old. That’s how it 
was with Curtis and Ellen Brabyn, for ex- 
ample. This other woman, whom you saw 
dead, was different from Ellen. She 
thought his letters and.attentions were of 
a wholly different nature. She wanted him 
to go away with her, and threatened that 
unless he did she would sell his letters to 
a newspaper. He writes very oddly and 
amusingly, and they would have sounded 
very different from what they were if they 
had been seized upon by journalists and 
exploited. Finally he made an appoint- 
ment here, at her suggestion. When I 


came upon her she taunted me that she 
had won, and that he no longer wanted to 
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be tied to an old woman like me. She ex- 
plained her disguise by saying that Curtis 
and she were to go by separate steamers to 
South America. I was blinded by rage, 
and I believed her.” 

Rhona could see that this recital was tell- 
ing on the older woman’s strength. She 
understood why now and again Mrs. Bath- 
urst paused in the telling of it. 

“ When I came into the house—I had 
come on hurriedly from Aiken, because of 
my son’s illness—I found her in the bath- 
room of Curtis’s room, cutting off her hair. 
It was never long, and the task was not 
difficult. She was using one of a case of 
razors marked for every day in the week, 
which I had bought for my husband when 
we were in London on our honeymoon. 
She taunted me, and laughed at me, and 
threatened me at last. Then I struggled 
with her, and ”—Mrs. Bathurst paused— 
“you know what happened.” 

She made a gesture of supplication. 

In that moment Rhona experienced no 
revulsion of feeling to find she was sitting 
here side by side with an acknowledged 
murderess. She saw only the poor weep- 
ing lady needing her pity and stricken al- 
most to death. There had never in her life 
been the opportunity to show her love to 
any woman relative as it was her nature 
to show it. She put her arm about Mrs. 
Bathurst protectingly. 

She thought of the physician’s warning, 
of the nurses constantly in attendance, and 
of Leonie’s statement about her mother’s 
dangerous condition. Here was a woman 
dying, and dying in agony of mind and 
body. It was a case where the girl felt 
that she could fearlessly take upon herself 
the task of making the decision. It should 
not be justice, but the gentler verdict of 
mercy. 

“T am on your side,” she whispered 
tremulously, patting the thin hand. “ What 
I can do, I will.” 


XXVII 


Ezra WHARTON, who was a bachelor 
and a lonely man tolerably well off from 
his practice as a lawyer, had discovered, 
since he had lived at the farm by the pond, 
that there was nobody he cared for so 
much as the daughter of his old friend 
Ellery King. 

As soon as John Southard could come up 
from Providence and stay for the night, 
Wharton gave a dinner at the most expen- 
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sive hotel in Boston, and made the two 
young people costly presents. It was in a 
sense the official announcement of Rhona’s 
engagement. 

This dinner took place on the evening 
of the day when Rhona called on Mrs. 
Bathurst. After the lengthy meal was fin- 
ished, and they were back in the private 
sitting room, and Mr. Wharton had an- 
nounced that he would smoke a cigar, she 
told Southard in detail what had happened. 
It was plain that she was deeply moved 
by what she had heard, for there were tears 
in her eyes as she finished. 

He thought for perhaps a minute. 

“ Dearest,” he said at last, “ I don’t be- 
lieve a word of her story!” 

“ Jack!” she cried reproachfully. “ If 
you had only seen her, you couldn’t possi- 
bly doubt it.” 

“That’s all very well,” he returned. 
“It’s easy to see that she played upon your 
sympathy, and I believe she lied to you. 
She isn’t the sort of woman to kill like that. 
The cruel, crafty women use poison, and 
the impulsive ones shoot.” 

“ But it wasn’t planned,” the girl re- 
minded him, “ and there was no revolver.” 

He shook his head. 

“ Murder 


“ T can’t swallow it,” he said. 
is not an act that comes readily to a wom- 
an of her class and type. She isn’t a new 
citizeness from those countries where cus- 
tom has more or less recognized the crime 


passionel. She is a woman of culture and 
breeding, whose family has been of what 
we may term the governing classes for gen- 
erations. Momentary impulses to crime 
may come to women of her refinement, but 
people like that have a policeman called 
convention, if you like, or conscience, who 
is always on duty and quickly arrests the 
urge.” 

“You are dogmatizing again,” Rhona 
said reproachfully. 

“ Not wholly,” he returned. “ She has 
given us all that we need to know, poor 
woman. She is trying to shield him, of 
course, and she relies on your tender heart 
to stop all further investigation because she 
is in so dangerous a state of health.” 

“But you have no actual proof,” she 
persisted. 

“T have little bits of evidence collected 
here and there. For instance, you remem- 
ber that I engaged a detective to interview 
undertakers and visit morgues and hos- 
pitals. That was in May last. It seems 
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I failed to dismiss him in writing, although 
I phoned I shouldn’t want him any more. 
The sagacious sleuth states that he mis- 
understood me, and claims that he has 
been working on my behalf ever since. 
Consequently I’m saddled with an enor- 
mous bill, which, as he probably guesses, 
I prefer not to dispute in court. I find a 
ream of typewritten reports of his investi- 
gations. He declares he has visited every 
town in the State, and the expenses look 
like it. Well, out of all this chaff I find 
one item that is vital My man was then 
finding out what he could of Larry Bath- 
urst’s life. Larry is an innocent lad, and 
it was only my undue caution that made 
me have him looked up. This guileless 
detective of mine found, in pursuing the 
son, that on the night of the murder the 
father registered at three o’clock in the 
morning at an obscure hotel near Haymar- 
ket Square.” 

“TI thought he was not in town,” she 
said. 

“ Didn’t Mrs. Bathurst tell you that this 
ey dead woman agreed to meet 

im?” 

“She didn’t say he had come,” Rhona 
asserted, “and we have had no. evidence 
of it.” 

“ He was supposed to be staying with a 
cousin in Morristown, in New Jersey, and 
there is no reason why he should have gone 
to that hotel except for secrecy, although 
why he used his own name I can’t imagine. 
Mrs. Bathurst, I know, spent the night at 
a hotel, and was at the nursing home early 
next day, when Larry had his appendix 
removed. I want to know where her hus- 
band was until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and why he didn’t put up at a repu- 
table hotel with his wife.” 

Rhona looked at him curiously. 

“ I’m rather afraid of revengeful people,” 
she said. 

“Tt’s not that,” Southard assured her. 
“ Oddly enough, the more I think of Bath- 
urst, the less I feel resentful at what he 
did. I have put myself in his place, or 
tried to, and I think I should have been 
inclined to send any man who dogged my 
steps to the Other Land of Blissful Lon- 
gevity, as the Chinese put it. He must 
have nerves of iron. Don’t think it’s re- 
venge, Rhona—it’s not.” 

“T know,” she returned. “ Our duty to 
the law and society, you mean.” 

He shifted uncomfortably in his chair. 














“Yes,” he admitted. “I must go 
through with it, and yet I feel I am using 
against these people the most dreadful of 
weapons. I have spent a lot of time in 
watching that family, and I’ve come to like 
them in an impersonal sort of way. Bath- 
urst himself is clever and generous, and 
can be most charming. Mrs. Bathurst is 
a delightful hostess and an amateur vio- 
linist of merit. Leonie is a splendid girl. 
She’s a wonderful horsewoman, and was 
State champion in tennis last year. Larry 
—bless his honest heart!—is going, so Hor- 
ton told me only yesterday, to be tried 
against Princeton in my old position on the 
team. And yet I feel I have to plunge 
these people, whom my father and mother, 
as well as I, know socially, into the odium 
of a murder trial and the infamy of front 
page pictures and scare heads; and at the 
end there may be electrocution!” 

“ And if her story is true?” asked the 
girl. 

“T don’t think it is. If it were, I think 
I’d be inclined to let it rest.” 

Mr. Wharton interrupted them. 

“ T’ve heard every word you said,” he in- 
sisted mendaciously, attempting to appear 
wide awake. 

Southard looked at Rhona, startled, but 
she smiled reassuringly. 

“Tt is his way,” she whispered. “ He 
didn’t hear a single thing.” 

Before Southard bade her good night he 
urged her to make an immediate appoint- 
ment with Mrs. Bathurst, if possible on the 
following day. 

When Rhona told him, next morning, 
that they both were to go to Beacon Street 
at three that afternoon, he confessed that 
he dreaded the interview. 

“One is so handicapped in dealing with 
a sick woman,” he said; “ and there are so 
many questions I must ask. You will think 
me brutal.” 

But Rhona knew it was not his nature 
to browbeat any woman. What courtesy 
could be shown would be accorded to Mrs. 
Bathurst. 

They were taken to her room at once. 
That she was worse Rhona could not doubt, 
and it was obvious that the nurse and the 
doctor regarded the intruders with un- 
friendly eyes. 

“T am glad you came, too, Mr. South- 
ard,” she said, when they were alone; “ but 
I wish I were not compelled to regard you 
as an enemy.” 
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“TI hope you won’t persist in that,” he 
returned. 

“ But how else can I regard you?” she 
retorted. “ You, who are not in any way 
bound to do so, have assumed the functions 
of a detective to pursue my husband 
unmercifully.” 

“It’s hardly a matter for argument,” he 
said gently. “ You know what we discov- 
ered in this very house that April evening. 
I came to your husband and was treated 
abominably. I was flouted and jeered at, 
and my integrity was impugned. I was 
transformed, almost unconsciously, from a 
man merely wanting to do his duty to one 
who insisted on doing it. In London and 
on Lake Como he betrayed an enmity - 
which I thought must have been instigated 
by fear. Now I know it was.” 

“ No, no!” she contradicted. “ It wasn’t 
that. I don’t think you ever liked each 
other. I know he thought you held him up 
to ridicule at a dinner somewhere, in a 
dispute about one of the newer philoso- 
phers. He resents things of that sort very 
strongly, and when he discovered that you 
were on a wild-goose chase he delighted in 
teasing you and leading you down blind 
alleys that led to nowhere.” 

“Can you still persist in saying that he 
knows nothing of why I really followed 
him?” 

“ Of course he knows what you think,” 
she returned; “or what you thought until 
Miss King told you.” She turned to the 
girl. “ Didn’t you tell him?” 

“TI did,” Rhona assured her. 

“T do not believe a word of it, Mrs. 
Bathurst,” he said quietly. 

She clasped her hands nervously. 

“You must,” she cried. “ You must! 
Should I take an awful accusation on my 
shoulders like that?” 

“T think you are great-hearted enough 
to do just that,” he returned. 

“ How can I persuade you that I told 
the truth?” she moaned. 

“You can answer some questions,” he 





told her. “ Why, for example, if you killed - ~ 


a woman, did you bring in another who 
might discover it?” 

“I was frightened,” she answered. “I 
was horribly frightened. I needed some 
woman to be with me until I had regained 
my self-control. It wasn’t as if I had pre- 
meditated it and made plans of action. It 
was all over in a moment, and I was dread- 
fully afraid.” 
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“Why did you leave me alone so long?” 
Rhona demanded. “If you had explained 
that you were frightened at burglars, or 
anything like that, I should have imagined 
that you were hysterical. As it was, I 
grew nervous in that silent house, and 
that’s how I found it out.” 

“T felt I was going to have one of my 
heart attacks,” Mrs. Bathurst said. “I 
had what doctors call the aura, which 
warned me, and I went to get some medi- 
cine. I suppose I fainted, for when I came 
to I was lying in the lower hall, covered 
up with a rug. It was nearly ten o’clock.” 

“ What happened to the woman’s body?” 
Southard asked. 

“ The river,” she answered. “It was a 
dark and misty night, and I carried the 
body out on the float and pushed it over. 
I tied weights about it first.” 

“In order to believe you,” he said, “I 
must have some sort of confirmatory evi- 
dence.” 

“Such as—what, for instance?” she de- 
manded eagerly. 

“The name of the dead woman,” he 
told her. “ There must have been some 
hue and cry from her friends or relatives 
at her sudden disappearance.” 

“No!” she cried. “I can’t tell you that. 
Don’t ask me!” 

“But you must,” he said firmly. “I 
have no right to conceal crimes, or to hin- 
der the working of the law, but you are so 
ill that I could not have the heart to hurt 
you. I make you this offer—if you tell me 
the name of the woman, and if I find that 
she has disappeared from sight since that 
night, I— and Miss King, too— will go 
about our business and never give another 
moment to making further investigations. 
Come, Mrs. Bathurst, that should be easy 
for you, surely?” 

“ And if I can’t?” wailed the wretched 
woman. 

“T shall be absolutely certain that my 
suspicions are correct, and it is your hus- 
band you are screening.” 

“ And then?” she cried. ‘“ What then?” 

“T shall see your husband’s friend and 
mine, Stafford Lawrence, and leave it for 
him to decide.” 

As Southard ceased speaking, the click 
of the elevator door was heard at the end 
of the passage, and a step came toward 
them. It was a man, they could tell, for a 
light barytone voice was humming a bar 
or two wf opera. 
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“It’s Curtis!” Mrs. Bathurst exclaimed, 
and hid her face in her hands. 
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Curtis BATHURST came into the room, 
still humming. When he saw the group, 
he paused, and his face, which had been 
smiling, hardened. He bowed slightly to 
Rhona, ignored Southard entirely, and then 
came quickly to his wife’s side. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked, slipping 
his arm in hers. There was a tender so- 
licitude in his inflection and gesture which 
revealed Bathurst in another light. 
“ You’ve been doing too much. Why didn’t 
you let me see these people?” 

“It was better that I should,” she re- 
turned, trying to regain a composure that 
would not betray her emotion. 

Bathurst wheeled around on Southard. 

“T have tried to make you see by a 
myriad hints,” he exclaimed, “ that you are 
a confounded nuisance and a wrong-headed 
and inveterate blunderer. It remains for 


me a second time to ask you to leave this 
house.” 
Secure in his victory, almost sorry for it, 
Southard was not to be stirred into anger. 
“ Not yet,” he returned quietly. 


“ This 
time it would be wiser for you to prepare 
a defense than to persist in your defiance.” 

Bathurst looked from one to the other 
in surprise. Something in his wife’s face 
told him that this was no moment for an 
exhibition of irritability. 

“Why are they here?” he demanded of 
her. 

“Oh, Curtis,” she wailed, “they have 
found out everything! What is to become 
of us?” 

For the first time Southard saw the self- 
satisfied look Bathurst had always worn 
drop from his face like a mask. The mil- 
lionaire had realized at last that he was 
beaten. 

“Why do you say that?” he asked his 
wife sharply. 

“ Because it’s true,” she returned, half 
sobbing. “I tried so hard, Curtis, but it 
was no good at all!” 

Her husband walked up and down before 
her in silence. 

“Well!” he said at length. “I suppose 
the suspense is over. How he found out 
I cannot imagine. I thought him perfectly 
innocuous.” 

The amazing man laughed in that mo- 
ment of his downfall. He did what seemed 











to Rhona an act of bravado—a theatrical 
pose which she had imagined a part of his 
nature under ordinary conditions, but odd- 
ly out of place now. He took a ring from 
his finger, and handed it to the younger 
man. She did not know that it was what 
her fiancé had lost through the broken 
skylight. 

“To the victor, the spoils!” Bathurst 
cried. “ There is only one other like it, 
and that I saw in the British Museum 
recently.” 

In that moment both women, each fear- 
ing for the one she loved, saw in the op- 
posing man something to be feared. To 
Rhona, Bathurst seemed to be completely 
in the possession of his wits, a man of sub- 
tle brain, hard to beat, and even now dan- 
gerous. In the tall, strong-faced man who 
stared at her husband, Mrs. Bathurst saw 
a conqueror who held the keys of life and 


“Now that we are discovered,” said 
Bathurst, seating himself by his wife, 
“there are a number of things of which 
I’m in doubt. Mr. Southard will no doubt 
be kind enough to clear them up.” 

“T don’t know everything,” Southard 
retorted; “‘ but I know enough.” 

“ And your definition of enough?” Bath- 
urst asked idly. 

He still did not seem to have any reali- 
zation of his danger. Mrs. Bathurst looked 
at him reproachfully. 

“Oh, Curtis!” she entreated. “ Don’t 
you understand that he has found it out?” 

“My dear girl, of course I do,” he 
smiled; “ but am I going to give him the 
satisfaction of seeing me knock-kneed with 
terror? I know well enough what we are 
in for, and I cherish my own particular 
sentiments of kindness toward him for his 
share in our trouble.” He addressed the 
younger man again. “ How much do you 
know?” 

Southard looked at him steadily. 

“T know that you killed a man in this 
house, and that your wife helped you to 
dispose of the body, and to clean things up 
in a manner that prevented detection.” 

Bathurst had unaccountable moods. He 
looked longingly at the rare scarab from 
Tharros. 

“T don’t care for rings, as a rule,” he 
said; “ but I liked that picture of the hawk 
of Horus. I consider you took it back 
under false pretenses.” 

Southard waved his hand impatiently. 
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“That is entirely beside the mark. I 
want to know first whether it was a man, 
or a woman disguised, that we found?” 

“A woman?” scoffed the elder man, 
“What an airy fancy you possess, South- 
ard! I wonder what put that into your 
extraordinary brain!” 

“ Your wife did,” he was told. 

Bathurst turned quickly to the woman 
at his side, but she did not meet his eye. 
She held her face between her hands, try- 
ing to blot out a scene that was taxing her 
beyond her frail strength. Then he looked 
at his accuser, no longer unruffled. 

“Pray what do you mean by that?” he 
inquired. : 

“TI mean,” Southard asserted deliberate- 
ly, “ that in order to screen you, who were 
guilty, she tried to take the blame on her- 
self, and so to exonerate you. She told 
me that it was a woman, that she killed 
her, and that she alone disposed of the 
body.” 

Bathurst did not answer. Kneeling at 
his wife’s side, he put his arm about her 
and looked at her with a great tenderness. 

“ Sweetheart,” he said gently, “ did you 
do that for me?” 

Sobbing, she threw her arms around his 
neck. 

“Oh, my dear!” she cried. “I failed! 
They wouldn’t believe me. He knew I was 
lying!” 












For a full minute there was no sound 


heard but her sobs and his compassionate 
exclamations as he soothed her. It was a 
very painful scene for the observers to wit- 
ness, but they had discovered a sympathy 
between these two that they had not 
thought to exist. 

Rhona, watching Bathurst, thought she 
was gazing upon one for whom the bitter- 
ness of death had passed—a man driven 
into a corner, and unable to refute a dread- 
ful accusation. 

“So you want a clean breast of the af- 
fair, do you?” he asked presently. 

“IT want to know many things,” South- 
ard returned gravely. “ For instance, why 
you rang the bell at dusk on that April 
afternoon, and told Hannah Alison that 
she need not stay any longer.” 

Bathurst looked at his inquisitor with 
mild curiosity. 

“Do you know, Southard,” he observed, 
“that’s one of the very things that has 
bothered me! When did Hannah tell you 
about it?” 
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“ T saw her in New York last week. She 
seemed to think it was a matter the police 
had no right to demand, and she withheld 
the information from them.” 

“ What a busy man you must be!” Bath- 
urst commented. 

His wife clutched his arm. 

“T can’t bear it, Curtis!” she cried. 
“You must be serious!” 

“Very well,” he said mildly. “As you 
like. I put myself unreservedly at the dis- 
posal of our learned friend. Now, sir, what 
do you want to know?” 

“ What was the name of the man you 
killed?” 

In answer, Bathurst turned again to his 
wife. 

“ Betty, my dear,” he said gently, “ they 
say you must not be subjected to any sort 
of shock. You’ve stood bad news so well 
that I’m inclined to see if good news will 
hurt you. Shall 1?” 

Something in his manner made her face 
grow happier. 

“ What do you mean?” ie gasped. 

“I’m afraid I shall have to disappoint 
the investigator,” he returned. “ You see, 
my dear, I haven’t yet been compelled to 
kill any one at all. If I started, I think I 
should prefer to select Mr. Southard as the 
first victim.” He turned to his accuser. 
“It was my half-brother, Roger Bathurst, 
whom you found lying dead.” 

Southard 


“Who killed him, then?” 
snapped. 

“ He killed himself,” Bathurst returned. 
“ He’s threatened it often enough, but one 
got into the habit of not believing anything 
he said. For my part, I don’t see how he 
raised his passage money. It’s certain he 
would never come steerage or second cabin, 
but I can’t imagine any one lending him 
five hundred francs.” He looked at his 
wife. “Did you, after all you promised, 
send him money?” 

“ Oh, Curtis,” she said, “ he said he was 
starving! How could I let even Roger 
starve in a foreign city?” 

Southard interrupted a trifle impatiently. 

“TI think I may reasonably ask for 
proofs. It could be very easy to dispose 
of murders by stating them to be suicides, 
as you can very well see.” 

“You can have proofs in plenty,” Bath- 
urst assured him. “I have a certain pre- 
cision about my correspondence. You will 
discover that on each refusal to send him 
money he had threatened to blow out either 
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his brains or mine. He was impartial in 
such matters.” 

Southard shrugged his shoulders. 

“T admit it is plausible, but that counts 
for very little. Here is a man with whom 
you had admittedly been on bad terms for 
years—a man who disgraced your name 
and gambled away his allowance in Brus- 
sels. He comes here to threaten you, prob- 
ably, and you calmly say that he commits 
suicide. Why should he cross over here 
to do that?” 

“ You didn’t know Roger,” the other re- 
torted. “ Suppose he did cut his throat in. 
his wretched café in Brussels, there might 
be a few lines in the yellow sheets, but the 
reputable papers would not insert it. Con- 
sider the difference if he commits suicide 
in Beacon Street, in the very bed—as you'll 
read in the last letter—that he was born 
in. Could that be kept out of every news- 
paper in the country? Tourists would 
come in their confounded omnibus auto- 
mobiles, and the fellow with the mega- 
phone would shout the whole story out so 
that even poor old Hannah could hear it. 
I should -have had to leave Boston!” 

Bathurst paced the floor indignantly. 

“ Everybody who knew Roger will say it 
was just like him to come here and cut his 
throat with one of my own razors on my 
bed,” he added. 

“T don’t happen to be one who knew 
him,” Southard returned dryly. 

“ Do go on, Curtis!” his wife urged. 

Mrs. Bathurst was so bewildered by 
what had transpired that it seemed that no 
explanations of that ghastly night were pos- 
sible; but this, after all, was of small mo- 
ment when she had the blessed assurance 
that her husband was guiltless. It seemed 
deep disloyalty to think that she had dared 
to doubt him; and she feared that South- 
ard, angered by her husband’s carelessly 
defiant manner, might call in police aid. 
She was as yet too much confused to see 
how matters stood. 

“ My dear,” he told her, “I'll answer 
whatever he asks, and Heaven knows where 
his mental flights will lead!” 

“Why,” demanded his inquisitor, “ if 
you left Aiken to stay with a cousin in 
Morristown, did you register on the night 
of the murder, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at a third-rate hotel near Haymarket 
Square, and sleep there till morning?” 

“You didn’t do that?” Mrs. Bathurst 
said, astounded. 











“Yes, I did,” her husband admitted. 
“ He was wrong when he said I slept, 
though. I had to sit on a chair till day- 
break, they bit me so damnably. I'll tell 
you, since you’re so anxious. In New 
York I found a number of letters from 
Roger that had not been sent on. I par- 
ticularly left word that letters with Bel- 
gian stamps were not to be forwarded to 
Aiken. ‘There were seven, each one beg- 
ging and threatening. He said that unless 
I cabled him money, he would come over 
and kill himself in my house, and drive me 
out of it’ Naturally the money wasn’t sent, 
with the letters left unopened. He told me 
in a later one that he was wanted by Scot- 
land Yard for forgery, and that they were 
asking the Belgian government for his ex- 
tradition. The last letter was mailed on 
the morning he left Antwerp on the steam- 
er. It came by a faster boat, and got here 
a day ahead of him.” Bathurst knitted his 
brows. “ Let me see—I reached New York 
at about luncheon time. Roger had got 
there two hours before. I assumed that he 
had gone on to Boston, as he threatened, 
so I phoned to my cousin that I couldn’t 
come, and took the first train here. You 
tell me that Hannah let him in at dusk. 
He could easily have fooled her into think- 
ing it was I. Well, you know as much 
more of it as I do. He kept his word for 
the first time.” 

“ What train did you take?” Southard 
asked. 

“The four o’clock from New York, 
which should have got into Huntington 
Avenue at nine thirty-eight. It was five 
minutes late, and my taxi broke down, so 
I did not open this front door till just ten. 
On the hall table there was a letter ad- 
dressed to me in his writing. It’s now in 
my safe with the others. He accused me 
of being his murderer—just as you have 
done, by the way—and hoped there’d be 
such a scandal as would drive me and my 
family from New England.” 

Southard considered for a moment. 

“T think we’d better get the chronology 
of the thing fixed. What time did your 
half-brother arrive?” 

“ At about five o’clock, I imagine. His 
last letter stated that if I did not come or 
send him money by seven, he would kill 
himself in my house.” 

The questioner turned to Mrs. Bathurst. 
“ When did you get here?” 

“T left the nursing home in Marlbor- 
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ough Street at eight, and reached this house 
a few minutes later. I was not going to 
sleep here—I had engaged rooms at a hotel 
for all of us—but I needed one or two 
small things, and I wanted to see how Han- 
nah had arranged my husband’s room. He 
is particular to have it always in readiness. 
I went into his bedroom, to see that it was 
in order, and I saw poor Roger lying there, 
dead.” She shuddered. “I ran down- 
stairs and out into the street, and saw Miss 
King. I had no very clear idea of what I 
was doing. Of course, when I had brought 
her in, I saw I must send her away as soon 
as I could without making her too suspi- 
cious. I left her alone at first, because I 
was afraid of betraying my agitation to 


her. When I was downstairs, I felt ill, and . 


then I did not know anything more until 
I came to myself and found a rug drawn 
over me. While I lay there, trying to re- 
gain my strength, some one passed me in 
the faint light and went upstairs. I dared 
not say a word. I held my breatk as he 
passed, and then the clock struck ten.” 

“ It was I,” said her husband gravely. 

“What did you do then?” was South- 
ard’s next question. 

“I went downstairs into the kitchen,” 
Mrs. Bathurst said, “ and crouched there, 
hiding. I could find no matches, and no 
way to turn on the light, even if I had 
dared to; and I feared, in the dark, to 
knock down chairs or to make a noise’ that 
would attract any one’s notice. I thought 
poor Roger had been murdered, and I was 
in an agony of terror. There were many 
costly things in the house, and Miss Gam- 
mons had always said that we should be 
robbed.” 

“ Can you say how long you were there?” 
Southard asked kindly. 

“So long that I thought it would be 
safe to get out. I knew where the stairs 
to the main hall were, but not those to the 
back entrances, which would be locked. I 
crept into the hall, and stopped, because 
I heard voices.” She seized her husband’s 
hand. “ Dear, you must forgive me for 
thinking what I did, but Roger had given 
you so much cause for anger. I heard your 
voice upstairs, and other voices raised in 
anger. I just shrank back and listened, 
afraid to move.” 

“What voices were these?” Southard 
asked. 

So far the narrative had been smoothly 
told, convincing him of its truth.. 
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“ That confounded policeman you locked 
up in the linen closet,” Bathurst returned. 
“T wanted to get some fresh things out— 
sheets and so forth, to cover up the ghastly 
mess there was. I found him mouthing at 
his gag, which I removed. In the faint 
light — and he had been drinking — he 
thought I was the man who had assaulted 
him and tied him up.” Bathurst turned to 
his wife. “You probably heard him 
threatening me with violence when I had 
ungagged him. I was afraid Georgina 
Lownam would hear, even through our 
thick walls, and I tried to gag him again, 
but the beast bit me painfully in the thumb. 
Obviously I was not going to untie a man 
who wanted to beat me up, as he phrased 
it.” 

Southard interrupted him. 

“Mrs. Bathurst said ‘other voices.’ 
Were there others?” 

“Oh, I heard them plainly!” said Mrs. 
Bathurst, before her husband could reply. 
“There were several people there, I know, 
and they said the most awful things about 
cutting throats and slicing tongues. I was 
terrified!” 

Rhona edged nearer to John Southard. 
Into what mad company had she strayed, 
and to. what other strange crimes must she 
listen? 

Bathurst’s manner seemed unaccount- 
ably strange. It seemed that he was try- 
ing to conceal his pride in what he had 
done. 

“Well, Betty,” he said, “I wish you 
had not been so frightened, but I take it as 
a very pretty compliment, all the same. I 
had an idea from the policeman’s face that 
I was in good form.” 

“But who were these other people?” 
Southard insisted. There had been mo- 
ments during his intercourse with Curtis 
Bathurst when he had been inclined to 
question the man’s sanity. This was one 
of them. “ What were they doing there?” 

“ They were not doing anything,” Bath- 
urst informed him, “and they were not 
there.” 

The expression of incredulity which greet- 
ed his words appeared to afford him con- 
siderable amusement. 

“ They were called into being,” he went 
on, “ just to allow me to get that blunder- 
ing and intoxicated policeman out of the 
house.” 

Mrs. Bathurst sighed in relief. 

“He means,” she said to the girl op- 
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posite, “ that he did it with ventriloquism. 
He can do it wonderfully!” 

“Tt’s perhaps rather a childish diver- 
sion,” Bathurst explained, “ but my chil- 
dren have had a great deal of amusement 
out of it.” 

He frowned slightly. It was plain that 
he did not want the outside world to know 
of his accomplishments in this way. South- 
ard wondered now whether it was not more 
than a speech that had amused Hannah 
Alison and led to her outbreak of laughter. 

“T had to do it,” Bathurst said, a little 
testily. “I could have invited assault by 
untying him, or I could have phoned to the 
police station, but I had other plans. The 
fellow only stopped swearing when I made 
a deep voice from the shadows say, ‘ Cut 
his throat,’ or something like that. Then 
I made a woman plead to save him, and 
other dissentient voices to combat her. It 
sobered him quickly. It would have so- 
bered any one to be tied up in a cupboard 
and hear half a dozen men decide to slice 
his tongue and cut his throat. He knew 
that there was a man lying only a few 
yards from him who had been, as he sup- 
posed, murdered. Then I made the whole 
party of phantoms ascend the stairs. I 
managed that rather neatly with a sort of 
‘Turkish Patrol’ effect. By this time he 
felt that he needed a drink, and I got one 
from a decanter in the tantalus in my li- 
brary. It was old Bourbon, but mild stuff, 
he said, for a man who had sipped new- 
born spirit among the bogs of Ireland. 
When he had taken it, I told him it was 
now the time to escape. He said I was 
his best friend, and consented to go; so I 
undid him, and we crept down the stairs.” 

“T heard you coming,” Mrs. Bathurst 
said, “and I went back into the kitchen. 
You lit matches as you went by, and I 
could see there was blood on your hand.” 

“ My one instinct,” Bathurst continued, 
“was to get the man out of the house, so 
that I might have time to turn around and 
see what was to be done. He was already 
so drunk that I was sure a little more whis- 
ky would make him unable to identify me 
or my house.” Curtis Bathurst shrugged 
his shoulders. “There are those who 
would say I behaved badly to him, but his 
activities would have been my ruin; so I 
gave him a bottle, and led him out through 
the garage to the embankment. By this 
time he had in a measure regained his con- 
fidence, and the night air seemed to revive 








him. I was horrified to see him take off 
his coat and declare his intention of going 
back to clean up the whole bloody-minded 
gang—his own phrase. He said he would 
spare the woman alone. Think of my dis- 
tress when he raced back and commenced 
to pound at the Lownams’ stable door! 
Can you imagine those blameless virgins 
awakened from their slumber to be con- 
fronted with Finneran? And Sproat would 
assuredly have been sacrificed.” 

“ What could you do to get rid of the 
fellow?” Southard questioned. 

He remembered the great bulk of Fin- 
neran, and his readiness to seek trouble. 

“T summoned my friend with the deep 
voice. Finneran stopped short when he 
heard the advice to cut his throat repeated. 
It was a misty night, and Finneran thought 
a shadow on the grass was the man, so he 
started in pursuit. At the railings by the 
waterside I was afraid he suspected me, for 
he gripped me very tightly. There was 
nothing left for me to do but to project my 
voice into the river. Finneran shook his 
fist, and said he saw him distinctly out 
there. By this time we had come to the 
float, and there, so Finneran thought, was 
a heaven-sent craft. He launched it mi- 
raculously, and the last I know of him was 
that he was paddling in pursuit of a voice 
and breathing very strange oaths.” 

“That seems very possible,” Southard 
admitted, “so far as it goes.” 

“There’s more, if you want it,” Bath- 
urst snapped. “ After that I felt upset— 
frightened, if you like—and I went for a 
long walk past the Allston Golf Club en- 
trance. When I came back to this house, 
I could hardly believe that I hadn’t 
dreamed it all. There was no one in it, for 
I made a thorough search, and no indica- 
tion that there had been any one in my 
bedroom or in the library. The whole 
business was uncanny and unnerving. I 
began to think that if I stayed, the mys- 
terious cleaners might return—or that con- 
founded Finneran, intent on vengeance; 
so I turned back to my hotel. Fortunate- 
ly, I saw by a street lamp that I was in no 
condition to go to a first-class place. My 
collar was rain-soaked, my cuffs blood- 
stained, and somehow I had lost my hat. 
I walked until I came to a dingy place 
where they only seemed to want my money 
in advance. There I stayed until morning, 
as Southard can testify. After a cup of 
coffee, I sent out for clean linen and a hat, 
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and came on to the other hotel. After that 
I went to see my son.” 

He looked curiously at his wife. 

“So it was you who removed the evi- 
dence!” he said. “That has puzzled me 
ever since. I thought over it so much that 
sometimes I imagined I had done it my- 
self, on that dreadful night, and forgotten 
it. How did you do it?” 

“ The furnace was going,” she reminded 
him, “ and there was hot water.” 

He meditated for a moment. 

“T saw by the newspapers that a body 
was discovered in the basin. It was un- 
recognizable, and the labels had been cut 
from the clothing. Could that be it?” 

“T am certain it was,” she said, and 
shuddered. 

Bathurst turned to the younger man. 

“ Well, Southard, you have every thread 
in your hand now, no matter whether you 
grasped them yourself or others put them 
there. You have burst open the family 
linen closet and seen all the skeletons hang- 
ing up in rows. You’ve given me the most 
damnable summer I’ve ever known, and 
made me resort to every artifice I knew to 
evade you.” He looked at him with an 
air of triumph. “But I beat you! You 
followed all the clews I left, as I supposed 
an intelligent man must do. Bourne gave 
you the information I desired. I was mor- 
ally certain that you would talk it over 
with this lady here, and would decide to 
take up some other vacation subject.” 

Elizabeth Bathurst looked at him, acute- 
ly distressed. It had not been borne in 
upon her until this moment that but for 
her Curtis need never have been defeated. 

“ Then it was all my fault!” she wailed. 

He patted her hand compassionately. 

“ Never mind,” he said. “ Perhaps it is 
just as well. One often chooses a path hast- 
ily that takes laborious following. That 
was my mistake.” He turned to the other 
man. “ It was less an account of Roger’s 
death that I feared, than of his life. In 
the beginning I meant to tell Stafford the 
whole story, and I should have done so if 
Finneran hadn’t been killed. Then you 
came along, and antagonized me, and 
brought a sort of personal element into the 
thing. I possibly underrated you. Of 
course, you will want to read those letters. 
In a week’s time, I take it, every half-wit 
in the country will be gaping over them.” 

Southard did not answer for a moment. 
He could see that Bathurst was far too 
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proud, in his moment of disaster, to ask 
for any favors, or even to remind his ac- 
cuser of his wife’s failing health. He could 
see, too, that the publicity that must follow 
would be agony to the man. 

It was no longer, Southard reflected, a 
matter where he must bring another to jus- 
tice for taking a human life. Here was a 
misguided man who had killed himself after 
a career of deep discredit—a man without 
wife or family, bound to none by ties of 
affection. On the other hand stood Eliza- 
beth Bathurst, whose years must inevitably 
be few, and a family whose name deserv- 
edly ranked high in its community. He 
had no doubt that these had already suf- 
fered for the sins of him who was dead. 
Who was he to mete out justice? 

This deliberation seemed to Bathurst, 
who was on edge, a refinement of torture. 
He wanted to know what Southard intend- 
‘ed to do. He had dreaded the younger man 
all summer long, and had wondered what 
revenge Southard would take for the slights 
he had put upon him in the hope of driving 
him to inaction. 


_“ Well?” he cried. “ What is it to be? 


Kiére’s your chance to get back at me!” 


. Southard turned to the girl at his side. 

“So far as I am concerned, there is an 
end of it. What do you say?” 

Rhona was looking at the woman oppo- 
site her with the tenderness she always felt 
when she saw a woman whom she could 
respect and love. None had known of her 
longing for the mother who was dead. 

“She has suffered too much already!” 
the girl cried impulsively. 

Bathurst looked at his opponent incred- 
ulously. It was almost as if he resented 
having to credit the younger man with 

rosity 

“What?” he cried. “ Do you mean to 
say you are not going to make this public 
just to spite me?” 

“T didn’t take the thing up to hurt 
you,” Southard returned. “I have felt 
bitter toward you, but that’s past. I have 
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been wrong about you, but that was your 
fault for not helping me when I came to 
see you first. I’m not at all anxious for 
notoriety.” 

“Tm free to say,” Bathurst declared, 
“that I thought you were bent on hum- 
bling me.” He turned to Rhona. “ This 
fear of publicity was not only for myself, 
Miss King.” 

“You mean you feared for Mrs. Bath- 
urst,” the girl answered. “I wonder if 
you know what a splendid wife you have!” 

“Indeed I do,” he retorted. “I know 
far better than you can; but she has always 
spoiled me shockingly, and it’s partly her 
fault if you two people have found me 
unbearable.” 

Southard could see how nearly exhausted 
Mrs. Bathurst was becoming. He rose 
from his chair. 

“ We're late,” he admonished Rhona. 

“ They’re going to be married soon, Cur- 
tis,” Mrs. Bathurst said, smiling. 

Bathurst held out his hand to the girl. 

“T think you'll be happy,” he told her; 
“although you’re going to marry one of 
those obstinate, pertinacious men of the 
bulldog type.” 

When he turned to Southard, there was 
perceptible for a moment a shade of em- 
barrassment on his face—a thing few had 
ever noticed in Curtis Bathurst. He was 
regretting that he had probably made an 
enemy of a man whom he could have liked 
and respected. 

“T’'m afraid it’s a little late to offer the 
honeymoon palace, even if you’d accept the 
use of it, Tonio and all, for a month.” He 
looked at Rhona. “I think he’s still an- 
gry with me. Hadn’t you better pause be- 
fore you trust yourself to such a vindictive 
person?” 

“ He’s not a bit vindictive!” she cried. 

“ He is,” Bathurst persisted. “ He won’t 
even acknowledge the offer of the honey- 
moon palace.” 

“Indeed I will,” Southard said, smiling. 
“We'll take it gladly—Tonio. and all!” 


THE END 





PEACE 


Hearinec the bees hum down among the meadows, 
When the mauve shadows come banishing the light, 

Hearing the brook’s flow, smooth as laughter bubbles, 
Then all my troubles go vanishing in night. 


F. L. Montgomery 
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